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PREFACE. 

The purpose of this work is, of necessity, imperfectly rep- 
resented by its title-page. No sentence of moderate length 
would have expressed the whole scope of the inquiry; a few 
prefatory words are therefore particularly needed, in order 
that the reader may appreciate the objects aimed at. 

These objects are two — to destroy and to reconstruct ; or 
rather to show, in some degree, how reconstruction may be 
possible in the future. 

The historical chapter on the origin of the doctrine of 
stimulus makes no attempt at an exhaustive treatment of its 
subject, my only aim being to prove clearly that the source 
of the Vitalistic notions on which our classification of reme- 
dies is based is to be found in certain metaphysical theories. 
The dynamical terms which many modern writers employ 
ought not to be permitted to deceive us ; they are, in fact. 
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ing, from a large quantity of material which I had collected, 
Buch portions as would best illustrate my subject within the 
compass which a work like the present affords. 

For the special use of the word Hjrpnotism, which I have 
employed as signifying the production of natural sleep, and 
not in its modern and very inaccurate application to the 
phenomena of mesmerism, I think I need hardly make any 
aiK)logy. 

On another matter I must say a word. In one or two 
instances, owing to the progress of science during the writing 
of this volume, an author is quoted only partially in the 
early sheets, and more fully in the later ones (this was un- 
avoidably the case with regard to the opinions of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe). A glance, however, at the table of contents will 
enable the reader to follow with so much ease the general 
course of the work, that I believe no serious misapprehension 
will arise from it. 

One feature in the work is suflSciently important to justify 
my calling the reader's attention to it; namely, the presence, 
among the notes at the end of the volume, of two biblio- 
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graphical indexes, which may be of considerable use, I be- 
lieve, to any one who desires to follow up the line of thought 
developed in my book. 

To my numerous friends who have helped me, my warmest 
acknowledgments are due. To Dr. Reynolds the book may 
be said to owe its birth, since his kindness enabled me to 
solve the most serious preliminary diflSculties as to its form 
and publication. To Dr. RadolifTc's writings I am indebted 
(in a dogree which the pages of my lKK>k will testify) for 
materials of thought and oxperimont, and to bis kindness 
for many additional hints, and one or two valuable cases. 
Dr. BuMard, my colleague Mr. H. Power, Dr. Way, J. C. 
WTiitehorne, E^., and other valued friends, have wearied 
themselves in advising and in correcting ; and last, not lea^^t, 
I have to thank H, Chandler, Esij., of Pembrv^ko College, 
Oxfonl, Dr. Morvon, and the Kev, II. Waco, for .^uggostions 
AS to tlic ?ouroe5i of the neoo5«5;\ry information, on manv 
historioal {H^nt^, which were invaluable, >Vr ovorything in 
the bvx^k. houvvor, I am sololv resivnsiVlo. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Amonq the too frequent instances which axe to be found 
in medical nomenclature, of confusion and uncertainty in the 
application of descriptive termS| there is none, perhaps, more 
striking than the position which is occupied by the words 
** Narcotic" and ** Stimulant/' in our theories of the action 
of remedies upon the body. To the layman, indeed, these 
words have a definite meaning, for they represent, respectively, 
certain stupefying poisons, and certain grateful restoratives. 
To the busy practitioner, again, who has no time to theorize, 
but who must cure his patients, the former word stands for a 
number of medicines which will relieve pain and procure sleep, 
and the latter for a class of remedies whidi he has frequent 
need to use when he desires to produce a rapid revival of vital 
powers whidi are temporarily depressed. But to the philo- 
sophic student of medicine, who desires to arrange in orderly 
classification the weapons of his art, and thereby to multiply 
its resources, the accurate definition of these two classes of 
remedies offers a problem at once of great interest and of ex- 
treme difficulty ; for, although the typical features of Narco- 
tism may be easily exemplified by the results of such an agent 
as chloroform, administered till it produces unconsciousness, 
and those of Stimulation, by the effect of a glass of wine 
in rousing a man from a fainting fit, we are not able from 
these examples to conclude, simply, that chloroform is a nar- 
cotic, and that wine is a stimulant. More extended observa^ 
tions would teach us that, under certain conditions, these 
3 
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Moreover, it has appeared to me, in studying the various 
formal essays upon'therapeutics which have appeared of hite 
years, that a certain timidity has, in many instances, induced 
their authors to cling to the use of phrases which represent 
physiological theories now virtually dead ; and that the use of 
these phrases has injuriously affected the value of our sys- 
tematic teaching on the subject of the action of medicine, lead- 
ing energetic practical men to regard it as somewhat pedantic 
and unreal. I cannot but think, that by bringing the light 
of recent clinical observation and physiological experiment to 
bear on our therapeutic classifications, we may effect some 
real improvement in the latter. Desiring to speak with all 
possible respect of the truly great and valuable works of such 
men as Thompson, Christison, Pereira, Headland, and others, 
I believe it is possible, by degrees, to improve considerably ou 
the results obtained by them; more especially in the direction 
of the simplification of ideas. 

In order that we may start fairly on the inquiry which is 
before us, lot us understand what are the acknowledged ele- 
ments of the problem to be solved. They are simply— tho 
'existence of two classes of physiological agents, respectively 
known as Stimulants and Narcotics (or Sedatives), and of an 
intermediate dass, known as Narcotic-Stimulants (or, in 
looser phraseology, as Narcotics); all three classes acting 
upon the nervous system : the stimulants having the power of 
exciting its lu^tion ; the sedatives, of depressing the same ; and 
the narcotics, or narcotic stimulants, of producing both kinds 
of effect. It is to the latter class, as forming the meeting- 
point of the two kinds of physiological action, that our closest 
attention will be required : and it is to this class that the 
three substances which have been chosen for detailed investi- 
gation belong ; as do also tea, coffee, tobacco, and the whole 
genus of soothing, ''care-breaking" luxuries (to use an ex- 
pression of Von Bibra'ql so freely used in every-day life. All 
these classes act upon the nervous system, either directly, as 
when the nerves affected lie close beneath the skin or mucous 
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membrane to which the agent is applied, or indirectly, as is 
more usually the case, by being absorb^ into the blood, 
and carried by the circulation to all parts of the nervous 
apparatus. 

So much is agreed. What remains doubtful is not so easily 
expressed ; but we may say this, that the difficulty would be 
pretty nearly solved, if once we could come to an understand- 
ing as to what effects may fairly be included under the gen- 
eral term Stimulation, and which may not be so included. 
The remaining phenomena would then fairly settle down into 
their places, and the substance which produced them might 
be ranked either in one or two pretty well-defined groups. 

The present chapter will be occupied with some preliminary 
observations on the tone of therapeutical inquiry as it exists 
among us, which must be made before entering into the 
discussion of any particular theories about narcotics and 
stimulants. 

It may be said, in general terms, that this kind of inquiry 
is, and always has been, more affected by the injurious influ- 
ence of traditions, handed down from a source which is £5kr 
removed in the gloom of antiquity, than any other branch of 
medical investigation. It is difficult for any one to imagine, 
who has not studied the various formal treatises on Thera- 
peutics in something like an historical order, with what defer- 
ence we all receive statements made in the axiomatic form, 
simply because the ancients thought that they required no 
special proof. From the following instances, the correctness 
of this statement will be perceived. The first is the fjBu^t— 
that it is the general custom with writera on Therapeutics to 
assume that the same qualities which distinguish the action 
of any drug when administered in a large dose, must distin- 
guish it when administered in a smaller quantity, and vice 
versd; the only difference being one of degree, and not of kind. 
Much of what I shall have to say on this point is not new, 
having been already stated by others, or by myself, in other 




as the propositioa in question la just one i 
vagabond assertions which are apt to elude all sentinels, and 
slip unperceived into campj I must, for the sake of complete- 
ness^ include a refutation of it in my argument. 

The source of the fallacy is not far to seek* Certain com- 
mon medicinal remedies are capable, when administered in 
larger than medicinal doses, of producing poisonous effects, 
which appear to be only the exaggeration of the ordinary 
medicinal action* For instance : Opium produces in a medi- 
cinal dose, sleep ; in a poisonous dose, coma. The latter state, 
it is argued^ is only the extreme development of the former ; 
ergOf the action of opium is u^mXially the same, in all doses. 
Again, it is said, most of the vegetable aperients are capable 
of causing^ when given in vary large doses, such extreme 
purging, and other results of intestinal irritation, as to prove 
fatal to life : this action is evidently continuous with the ordi- 
nary medicinal effects of these drugs. It is hardly necessary 
to point out to a physiologist the wide gaps that exist in the 
reasoning of those who argue thus, or to remind him that 
there is more than a doubt whether coma be exaggerated sleep 
at all, and whether death from vegetable *' irritants " is due 
solely to excess of irritant action on the alimentary canal* 

But it is not on mere negative arguments that the question 
turns. If the dogma, that the action of all doses of a drug is 
the same essentially, though not in degree, be true in any 
such sense as would warrant its being assumed as a basis of 
therapeutical inquiry, it ought to be true universally, 80 
far from this being the case, it is possible easily to prove that 
it is false in half a dozen conspicuous instance. 

Common salt is, in small doses, a perfectly indispensable 
article of human food, without which we should perish miser- 
ably ; in medium doses, it is a safe and useful emetic medi- 
cine ; while in extremely large doses, it is an irritant poison, 
and has caused deathf in several cases. Now, it is plain 

• " London M«d. R^TLew" 1862, "Cariibilt liagAime." June and September, 18G2 
t Vidt " U^. Gftiette. ' 1839^0, toI. i, p 55& Climtisoa **Oii Poisooa/' 658, 
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that the fii*6t and secoDd of these actions, at any rate, are not 
physiologically continuous. The food-action of salt consists 
of a series of chemical and vital processes, by which that sub- 
stance, being absorbed into the blood, in part remains as (me 
of the normal elements of the blood, and partly is decomposed 
into acid for the gastric juice, and soda for the bile. The 
irritant and inflammatory efiects produced by larger doses 
are clearly quite distinct from this, and belong to a separate 
series of vital processes ; or rather, they are not vital at all, 
but morbid. 

Again : Iron, in small quantities, is quite as important an 
element of our daily food, and is indispensable to health as is 
common salt ; for it is a normal element of the blood, and a 
deficiency of it is a frequent cause of the state which is called 
anaemia. But iron, in very large doses, such as two or three 
ounces of green vitriol (the proto-sulphate), or of the tincture 
of the sesquichloride, is capable of causing &tal inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels.* There is clearly no analogy 
whatever between the action of iron as a food, or a food- 
medicine, and its action as a poison : the two things are radi-. 
cally distinct. 

The various efiects of arsenic afibrd another refutation of 
the dogma we are considering. Speaking merely from the 
results of medical practice, in England, we can safely say 
that, in doses of from one- thirtieth to one- twentieth of a grain, 
this substance may be taken two or three times a day, for 
months together, without producing any damage to the sys- 
tem ; indeed, with the most beneficial results, in proper cases, 
in improving the quality of the blood and the general condi- 
tion of the body. On the other hand, every one knows that 
arsenic, in large doses, is a powerful irritant poison, producing 
a specific inflammation of the stomach and intestines, which 
proves rapidly fatal. 

• Vide Chrij5ti»on " On Poisons," 506. Orfila, " Ann. d'HygiAo*," 1851, yoI. H, p. 
337. "Med. Gwette," vol. xlvii, p. 307. "Ann. d'Hygiine," 1850, vol i, pp. 180. 
416. Taylor " On Poisons," p. 559, 4c., 4c. 
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But there is no need to multiply examples ; tlxey ^ore to be 
found on every side. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that we cannot state with certainty of any food, that it may 
not also be a medicine and a poison ; nor of any poison, that 
it juay not also be a medicine and a food, under some circum- 
stances. The celebrated maxim of Boerhaave, that nothing 
can be properly called a remedy " quin solo tempestivo usu,'* 
is, in fia^ct, only part of this wider truth, which is, however, 
too often lost sight of. F<»rtunately, the practice of the medi- 
cal art is in advance of the theories which are still propounded 
in books ; and, while the formal teaching of the day, for the 
meet part, separates physiological agents into rigidly-defined 
groups, as foods, medicines, and poisons, the practical tact of 
medical men is rapidly discovering, that the propriety of ap- 
plying these terms dqiiends entirely upon the conditions under 
wUch any particular substance is administered, and that 
am<mg these omditions dosage holds the highest rank. 

It is certainly not a genial law, then, ihs^t the essential 
character of the effects produced by physiological agents 
remains the same, although their degree may be altered, 
whatever doses ioay be eniployed. We shall have occasion 
to remark, hereafter, that the assumption that this was the 
case has exercised a strong influence upon the prevailing 
ideas as to the action of those drugs which possess both 
stimulant and depressing powers. 

The second objection which, I think, £Edrly lies against 
nearly all existing descriptions of narcotics and stimulants, 
and of their mutual relations, is, that they assume that the 
essential characters of the two kinds of physiological action, 
respectively, are to be found in the presence of certain striking 
symptoms. Consciously, or unconsciously, nearly every writer 
gauges the stimulant power of drugs by their ability to quicken 
the pulse and raise the temperature of the surface ; and their 
narcotic influence, by their power to relieve pain and to induce 
sleep, or to reduce the frequency of the circulation. It will 
be necessary for me to defer to a more advanced point in my 
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argmnent the full examination of the fallacy which, in my 
opinion, lies at the root of these ideas; at present, I wish to 
call attention to the &ct, that this manner of reasoning upon 
the action of drags is based on the assumption, that all 
striking vital phenomena— everything by which the bodily 
nature asserts itself strongly, and, as it were, obtrusively, 
indicates exalted functions in an organ, or exalted force in 
the organism generally. 

Upon such assumptions was based the theory of true 
'' sthenic" inflammation as a bodily condition evidenced by 
four distinctive symptoms — ^heat, swelling, redness, and pain: 
the joint presence of all these phenomena being supposed to 
give assurance that the affection was of the sthenic (or strcmg) 
type. It requires a considerable effort of imagination to i^ 
preciate the distance at which we stand, in the present day, 
from the pathology of the times when these laws of diagnosis 
were propounded; for through the influence of a spirit of 
conservatism, which it is difficult to know whether to praise 
or blame, these definitions of sthenic inflammation still hold 
their place in our text^books, when their original significance 
has entirely disappeared. I confess I think this is a great 
misfortune. One evil consequence of it is, the perpetuation 
of a mode of thought which looks upon vital force as some* 
thing separate from, and independent of, the organs which 
manifest it, and liable to capricious changes in its develop- 
ment which call for a good deal of interference, by extraor- 
dinary means, to restore the true balance of things. Such 
a disposition of mind must surely be a very bad preparation 
for inquiries in therapeutics. It must certainly tend to make 
tlio physician overlook the important question as to how much 
of any given effect is due to his remedies, and how much to 
nature, and to direct his attention from that reverent and 
patient observation of natural processes without which no 
medical man ever did great things for mankind, or for the 
rtdvanoo of his art. 

I would ask the candid reader to consider whether we are 
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not still onoonscioiiBly acting under the influence of some 
sach notion as this-^Uiat there is one degree of vital action, 
whidi may properly be called Healthy Excitement, a second, 
somewhat higher, which is Irritation, and a third, the highest 
of all, which represents tme Inflammation? Do we not feel 
impelled, by the force of imagination, to interpret the signs 
of acate disease as signs of vital energy, the fact being that 
we are thinking, not of degrees of action as they really occur 
in the body, but of degrees in an imaginary scale which we 
erect in our own minds? 

These sources of £Bdlacy have been noted by Dr. Chambers 
in his recent work on the '^ Renewal of Life," a work which 
requires some notice here, because it contains, along with 
much which I cannot agree with, certain views of disease 
which point to a comparatively new and unworked field of 
therapeutical inquiry. 

The position which Dr. Chambers seeks to establish is 
this: ''That disease is, in all cases, not a poiitwe exieteneCf 
but a negation ; not a new exeeaa ofaction^ but a deficiency ; 
not a mawfeetaJtion oflife^ but pabtial death ; and there- 
fore that the busikess of the physiciak is, directly or 
indirectly, not to take away material, but to add; not to 
clmuiu&yimc^ian, but to oive it play; not to yoeaken life^ 
but to BENSW life."* I havo preserved the original ty« 
pography, in order to give all the emphasis to this doctrine 
which its author could desire. 

It happens that my own attention has for a long time past 
been directed to the alimenJUiry character of numerous drugs, 
and to the &ct that modem practice includes a constantly 
increasing selection of such remedies in its pharmacopoeia. 
Of the truly alimentary character of some medicines, such as 
ood-Uver oil and iron, there is no longer any dispute, though 
there are differences of opinion as to the mode in which their 
food-action takes effect. But with regard to many other sub- 
stances, there is the greatest opposition of views, and especially 

• "TIm Banewal of Life." By Thomai K. Cbamben, M.D., dkc CborchiU, Lon 
doo ; Lindny and Blftkifton. Philadelphia. 
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with respect to the whole dasa of narootic-stimolaat medi- 
cines, and of their congeners — tea, coffee, tobaocOy and the 
like, which are in use as articles of everj-day oonsumptioiL 
I cannot but think that a work professing to treat of Bodk 
vast questions as those propounded by Dr. Chambers should 
have included something more serious on tliis subject than 
the short and rather superficial chapter on Aloohol at the end 
of the volume. 

It so happened, that owing to the drcumstanoe of my bang 
for several years (between 1855 and 1861) in the constsiit 
habit of administering chloroform, I became mterested in the 
action of ansBsthetic agents of various kinds, and made a 
great many experiments, both on animals and on the huinan 
subject, and I particularly investigated the action of small 
doses of these substances. Some of the results obtained in 
the latter way were so unexpected that they led me to extend 
my inquiries to various other narcotic agents, with particular 
reference to the influence of alterations of dosage; and the 
consequence has been that I have been led to propose a dif- 
ferent explanation of the medicinal effects of many narcotics 
in common use from that which is ordinarily stated. 

I wish to call the reader's attentioa to the remarks and to 
the clinical illustrations, which he will find in the section on 
Stimulation, on the production of sleep and the arrest of con- 
vulsive movements by medicinal doses of opium, chloroform, 
sulphuric .ether, and other remedies which in co«^on P^. 
lance arc called narcotics, and to the compar^^ instituted 

' . ,. ^r these substances, given m this way, 

between the action otj ^^^^s, such as ammonia, and 
with that of un^^o^^'T^ I feel that it is impossible for 
with that of ct>mmon '^j^j^ yery important subject, but I 
nu> to ilo full J^***^^^J^t^ initiate further inquiry. It has 
HhouKl 1)0 only too gl^* ^^ ^^ more notice has not been 
H\irpriHoil mo vory *^^^^ J^^ question by authors who have 
takon of thin lu-^in^ct ^^ - ^d Abuse of Narcotics ; espe- 
writton i^\pros8ly on the ^though in an isolated form, 

rullvas iho l;un^^ of the case, 
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have been noted by various writers, and only needed careful 
collation and comparison to suggest important inferences. 
Some of the remarks of Dr. John Brown (hereafter to be 
quoted) on this topic are pregnant with interest, although he 
unfortunately thought it necessary to incorporate them with 
a highly complex theory, which was destined to go the way 
of all such devices for explaining every difficulty in medicine, 
and converting it into a science of certainties. 

The profession, and the public generally, have a right to 
complain that the writers of systematic treatises on Thera- 
peutics have shown too great a disregard to certain broad 
and important fftcts as to the daily use of the so-called nar- 
cotics (which, in truth, axe also stimulants) by {>er8ons in a 
state of ordinary health; and it is necessary to state these 
facts clearly, even at the risk of saying what is not new to 
the reader, because they have a direct bearing on the par- 
ticular views which will be put forward in the course of this 
work. The first of these is — that there is no nation, and that 
there are very few individuals, who do not make daily use of 
some substance to which the term Stimulant Narcotic may 
be applied in strictest accordance with what we know of the 
action of drugs. Von Bibra* puts the matter roughly, but 
strikingly: 

'' Coffee-leaveB are taken, in the form of infusion, by two 
millions of the world's inhabitants. 

** Paraguay tea is taken by ten millions. 

** Coca by as many. 

"Chicory, either pure or mixed with coflfee, by forty 
millions. 

" Cacao, either as chocolate, or in some other form, by fifty 
millions. 

" Haschisch is eaten and smoked by 300 millions. 

" Opium by 400 millions. 

" Chinese tea is drunk by 600 millions. 

" Finally, all the known nations of the world are addicted 

• Von Bibrftf " Narkotiscban GenoBsmittel and der Mensch"— Preface. 
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to the use of tobacco, chiefly in the form of smoke ; otherwise, 
by snaffing or chewing/' 

Professor Johnstone* completes the picture thus drawn, by 
an ingenious map, in which it is sufficiently shown that no 
considerable tract of the earth's surface is without some 
special indigenous narcotic plant, of which the natives freely 
avail themselves, not merely for medicinal purposes, but for 
every-day use. 

Nor is the use, in every-day life, of these substances an out^ 
growth of modem corruption ; on the contrary, it is conse- 
crated by whatever sanction immemorial custom can confer. 
There is absolutely no period of history, as there is absolutely 
no nation upon earth, in which we do not find evidence of this 
custom. 

Against these weighty statements there is nothing to be 
said ; they are as free from any admixture of fieJlacy as they 
could possibly be. It is idle to urge that the subject of a 
carefully prepared experiment can be made to live in apparent 
health without the use of any of the substances vulgarly 
called Narcotics, if the practical &ct be that natUma cannot, 
and never have been able to, do without them. 

Under these circumstances it is the duty of the physiologist 
to inquire very seriously whether there is not some practical 
test by which we may distinguish the effect which is hurtful, 
from the effect which the instincts of men teach them to be- 
lieve is useful. But this task is of immense difficulty. It 
can only be approached, with the remotest chance of success, 
by means of a simultaneous use of the facts which are known, 
or can be discovered, as to the action of the narcotic-stimu- 
lants in disease, of those which the every-day experience of a 
large number of healthy consumers of narcotic-stimulants 
supplies, and of those which transpire when the victims of 
the abuse of these powerful physiological agents come under 
the care of the physician. I need hardly say that it is neces- 
sary entirely to exclude the special moral and religious aspects 

• " Chemistrj of Common Life." 
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of the question if we wish to arrive at a sound, scientific re* 
suit. What we desire is not a test of this kind— rwhich in 
human hands is liable to be so much perverted — ^but some- 
thing positive, tangible, capable of physical demonstration. 

Such a test there must surely be, if we could only find it. 
It is inconsistent with our ideas of the order and design of 
the universOi that so important a matter as the discrimination 
between foods and poisons should be left to chance or instinct, 
without the possibility of certain knowledge. Our best hope 
of arriving at this knowledge lies in studying diligently the 
nature of those actions which we call stimulant, and of those 
which we call narcotic, respectively, in order that we may 
analyze that compound result which is observed to be pro- 
duced by the administration of those substances which are 
capable of producing both these effects. I venture to think 
that, notwithstanding the frequency with which we use both 
these terms, we seldom realize to ourselves what we mean hf 
them. I think so for this reason — that we constantly hear 
people designate the same physiological actions interchange- 
ably by both these names ; and that it is easy to trace, in the 
fEuniliar expressions we use in common conversation or ordi- 
nary clinical description, that, in fact, we do not recognize 
the distinction between them. In this way the greatest con- 
fusion arises, both in our physiological and our therapeutic 
notions; and the consequence is that we seldom realize fully, 
when prescribing one of those remedies which stand on the 
debatable ground, whether we intend to produce a stimulant 
or a narcotic effect. 

Another source of much obscurity in our ideas is the use of 
the word Sedative in its modern sense. The action of "Seda- 
tives" has been made to signify something different from the 
depressing part of the influence exerted on the nervous system 
by narcotic-stimulants; it has been supposed that sedatives 
act chiefly upon the sensitive nerves, and that therefore they 
are to be distinguished from all other depressors of nervous 
force. How unreal this distinction is, I shall hereafter en- 
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deavor to show; meantime it has occasioiied a great deal of 
trouble and anxiety to the student, who might otherwise have 
contented himself with using the word ''stimulant" to expieffi 
an agent which exalts nervous force, '' narcotic" to signify 
one that depresses it, and narcotic-stimulant for (me whidi 
produces both kinds of eflfect. 

The plan which will be adopted in the ensuing inquiries is 
as follows : The first section will be devoted to the consider- 
ation of various theories of stimulation which have been pro- 
posed, and I shall endeavor to give an explicit idea of the 
actions which ought to be included under that general name, 
illustrating my remarks by clinical and physiological obser- 
vations. The general features of sedative action will next be 
sketched, the common features which distinguish all varieties 
of this ofTect indicated, and the apparent contradictions as far 
as may be reconciled. The mode in which the two kinds of 
physiological effect are combined in the narcotic-stimulants 
will \ye then described ; and a short chapter will be given to 
those substances which produce distinctly irritant poisonous 
effects, simultaneously with their narcotic effects. 

As it would be clearly impossible, on the mere score of 
space, if for no other reason, for me to dwell minutely on the 
individual members of such very large classes of medicines as 
the stimulants and the narcotics, I shall content myself, in 
the body of the work, with isolated examples taken from the 
action of the more prominent members of these groups. The 
latter portion of the volume will be taken up with a more 
oxtondcd series of observations on the three principal mem- 
boi^s of that group of narcotic-stimulants commonly known as 
tho " Anesthetics," viz., alcohol, chloroform, and ether. These 
ituKHtanoi^ have been chosen for detailed examination, as well 
ftwm thoir great importance as from the fact that many 
iU^tvuw of thoir action upon the organism are already familiar 

\ Rh>1 {\\^i it i«* necessary for me to bespeak a very patient 
UvK^^ uvv^ 8vvuu^ of Uio views which I shall have to bring for- 
^^UN^ Mv v^i^jsytvsl to iiUnui which have become, by the influence 
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of tradition, incorporated into the stock of things which are 
received as matters of course. I can only 'say that a con- 
siderable amount of experimental familiarity with the subjects 
of the present inquiry has convinced me that more is com- 
monly taken for granted than will stand the test of proof in 
regard to these matters; and that this is particularly to be 
noted, that the ordinary mode of reasoning on the effect of 
physiological agents is vicious, ab initio, because it retains, 
in many cases, the unmistakable impress of metaphysical 
speculation applied to things with which it has really no fit 
connection. My object will be fully attained if a more general 
interest be awakened in the profession, in the bearing on 
therapeutics which the facts of common life, apart from the 
circumstances of actual disease, assuredly have. It is no 
stigma on the reputation of those who have already handled 
the subjects which I am now to deal with, that their writings 
exhibit, as I think they do, a too limited view of the scope of 
medical inquiry. It was but yesterday that disease was uni- 
versally regarded as something entirely foreign to the vital 
organism, which came to it from without, resided in it for a 
time, and then departed, exorcised by the physician's art. 
To-day we are inclined to take a less exalted view of our 
functions, to confess ourselves to be but the humble assistants 
in those curative processes which Nature herself initiates, and 
very often carries through without our help, or even in spite 
of our ignorant interference. Together with such changed 
ideas there must come a revolution in our modes of therapeu- 
tical inquiry; and notably, a disposition to compare those 
instances of the beneficial action of drugs which are well au- 
thenticated, with similar eJSfects produced by the unaided 
operation of natural causes. And it is surely lawful to hope 
that even partial success in this direction may prove more 
advantageous to the progress of our art than the most bril- 
liant reasoning which should presuppose the physician's power 
to effect radical alterations in the working of the vital agen- 
cies, whose operations we are only just beginning dimly and 
partially to understand. 



CHAPTER I. 

TEE DOCTRINE OF STIMULUS.— EIBT0B7. 

Tns history of the doctrine of Stimulus may be said to be 
the history of medicine itself. At least we find traces or 
foroshadowings of this doctrine in the discussions which agi- 
tated the medical schools of every age, if we except that 
remote period of antiquity in which, as yet, no theory of vital 
action, of the nature of disease, or of the modus operandi of 
remedies had appeared, and medical inquiry was confined to 
an empirical search for substances possessed of curative prop- 
erties. 

It need hardly be said, however, that the modem ideas of 
•tin\ulation are widely diJSferent from the form in which the 
process first figured itself to speculative minds. So marked 
is the diflbrenoe, that one* of the few writers who have at- 
tomptod to trace the history of the doctrine refuses to allow 
the existence of any distinct theory on the subject prior to 
the sixteenth century, near the commencement of which cer- 
tain authors spoke of the "irritation exercised by the humors 
on the solids." I believe this to be a partial and incorrect 
view. The truth seems to be, that the modem discussions 
on Stimulation, Irritation, Vital Excitation, and the like, are 
bttl a {vart of a much larger question, which has been debated 
in every age. ''How is it that mind can enter into relation 
with matteTi so that the two things, so utterly dissimilar, 
may roaot upon each other?" In the early speculations of 
groat thinkers upon this endless topic, we may, perhaps, find 
Um dew whioh wo require. 

The groat lather of the medical art— Hippocrates— lived in 

D«VirritationtidtUfolM,p.48. Parig, 1828. 
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a time and country in which such questions excited a vivid 
interest. In him were united the sacred dignity of the Escu- 
lapian priest ; the high philosophic culture of the ago and of 
the nation which produced his contemporaries, Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle; and a power of accurate observation of natural 
phenomena unrivaled in his own or any other time. That 
such a man would leave the mark of his thought upon the 
medical science of many succeeding centuries was inevitable : 
nor was it less certain that the thoughts thus handed down 
would reflect the philosophic spirit of his age, and that the 
example of their great teacher wotdd incline his successors 
to study medicine, not as a thing apart, but as one branch 
merely of a general philosophy. It is, therefore, a matter of 
great interest to ascertain what were the views of vital action 
which were held by the great philosophers of his day, and 
how fax they were modified b^ him in consequence of his 
practical acquaintance with vital and morbid phenomena. 

The doctrine of Plato as to the relations of matter to intel- 
ligence in the human organism is expressed in the Timaeus.* 
He there represents the Supreme Deity as committing into 
the hands of the inferior gods the intelligent soul, in order to 
the creation of man. These deities construct for it a mortal 
body, and form within this a kind of mortal soul, possessed 
of passions and appetites. This mortal soul is placed within 
the trunk of the body, and is thus separated, by the whole 
length of the neck, from the head, wherein is lodged the 
immortal part, in order that the divine nature may not be 
sullied more than is necessary by contact with the baser. 
Further, the mortal soul is again divided into two parts, 
whereof the nobler, which partakes of courage and spirit, and 
loves strife, is situated within the cavity of the chest: being 
thus more immediately under the control of the reason, which 
resides in the head; while the appetitive part is located in 
the abdomen (chiefly in the liver). The heart is placed in a 

• Tinueiifl, ) 69-70. Ed. Stallbanm. Etudes sor le Tim^ de Platon. Par T. H. 
HartiiL Pani.1841. Notes 139. 167, 186. 
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kind of watch-house; and being connected with the members 
by means of the veins, it is able, when informed by the reason 
of any evil committed in the members (from any foreign 
cause, or any internal passion), to send through all its chan- 
nels the threatenings and exhortations of reason, and thus 
reduce the body to perfect obedience. The lungs are placed 
around the heart, in order that being soft, and bloodless* 
and spongy, they may cool the heart when it is inflamed with 
passion. The office of the irvev^, or breath, is to cool the 
blood; and the various obstructions and diversions of its 
course to which it is liable are the cause of many diseasee. 

According to Aristotle, the vita,l principle of every living 
animal and plant resides in the germ.f He describee it as 
something which may be called heat; but which is not fire, 
but a spirit, which is of the nature of the sun and stars. For 
fire begets nothing, nor is anything composed by the dense,t 
the moist, or the dry; but the sun's heat, and the heat of 
animals (not only that which is in the germ, but also if there 
be any kind of excretion), this also has a vital principle.§ 
He says that the soul contains the body, rather than the 
body the soul, a doctrine which, as Sir W. Hamilton|| re- 
marks, was the basis of the common dogma of the schools, 
that the soul is all in the whole body, and all in every of its 
parts. This residence of the soul in every part of the body 
may be the reason, according to Aristotle, why severed por- 
tions of some insects may continue to show signs of vitality, 
the *v;rt itself being divisible. Of the functions of the brain 
as an organ of intellect, Aristotle knew nothing. He places 
the mortal soul in the heart, as did also Zeno, and the Stoics 
generally, at a later period.^ Like Plato, he believed that 

* This part of the description is, of coarse, exactly the reverse of the truth. 

t De GeDeratioDe Animalium, lih. ii, cap. 3. De partibos Anim., lib. ii, cap. 2. 

X The reader will recognize the reference to the Pythagorean doctrine of the four 
elements, which was held by the great majority of ancient philosophers. 

J De Anim&, lib. i, cap. 5. 

il Notes on Reid, p. 856, foot-note. 

f For an abstract of the Aristoteliaz) doctrine, see Sprengel, Geschichte der Arznei- 
kunde, Th. i, p. 52S-30. 
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one chief office of the irvev/ia, or breath, was to cool the blood, 
and that it acted in some way as an important instrument of 
mind in its operations on the body. 

The existence of a materialistic school of philosophy (as 
represented in Hippocrates' time by Democritus particularly) 
requires a word of notice here, in order that I may state that, 
so far as I can perceive, the Corpuscular theory had no real 
share in the foundation of a doctrine of vital irritation, either 
at this time or in its later development by the Epicurean 
philosophers, and by the methodic school of medicine founded 
by Asclepiades and Themison. From first to last, in the 
history of medicine, the Corpuscular doctrines, which were 
in total opposition to the Hippocratic, were more or less over- 
borne by the latter, which ultimately obtained a decided 
ascendancy, chiefly through the powerful advocacy of Galen. 

Such was the philosophic atmosphere in which Hippocrates 
lived; its influence is very conspicuous in his writings. He 
accepts the Pythagorean doctrine of the four elements (prob- 
ably in a far more literal sense than did Plato or Aristotle), 
and he erects upon it the theory of the four principal humors 
of the body. He recognizes the existence of an intermediate 
nature, the source of vital activities (rd hop/iCw — the impetum 
fadens of later writers) which is distinct from the immortal 
soul. He seems to identify the pneuma, or «breath, with the 
very send itself, at least such is the apparent meaning of a 
passage in his treatise on Epilepsy.* He recognizes a vis 
medicatriz natures, in virtue of which the organism reacts 
against hostile influences, and by means of the processes 
which we call disease, tends to cure its own disorders. 

In the first century of the Christian era, Athenaeus of Attila 
founded a system of pathology, in which great prominence was 
given to the influence of the pneuma, and the supporters of 
which were thence called Pneumatists. According to this 
school, the phenomenon of the pulse in arteries was due to 

• De Morbo Sacro, xvil Ab. Kaau Boerhaave^ "Im{>etam faciexis." Lngdan. 
1745. 
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the altornato contraction and dilatation of those vessels during 
the passage of the pneuma. Aretseus, who at the commence- 
ment of his career was a pneumatist, says that the pneuma 
I)asses from the heart to the arteries, and by these channels 
to the whole of the body. It was universally believed, at 
this time/ that the arteries did not contain blood, but only 
some kind of spirit ; an error for which Praxagoras seems to 
have boon primarily responsible. 

The influence of Stoic teaching* caused the still more de- 
cided identification of the pneuma with the soul itself: as is 
very apjiarcnt in the account given by Galen (circ. a.d. 130) 
of the nature of the vital forces. He speaks of a natural 
force which resides in the liver, and is due to the influence of 
i\\{\ nvri'fta ^wrudv, a lifo-forcc which resides in the heart, and is 
nouriHhod by the irvei.^a ^uriK6v: and an animal-force (or soul- 
force), which resides in the brain, and is supplied by the 
nvrvfia tv;t'«^.t AH these varieties of the pneuma are only 
modifications of the inspired air: the latter enters the brain 
by the nostrils (passing through the sieve-like plate of the 
flothmoid bone), it enters the heart with the blood which comes 
from the lungs, and it enters the liver by means of anastomoses 
which connect the vessels going to that viscus with the arterial 
system. The learned author of an article^ in the AUgemeine 
£!ncyklopddie remarks, that we have in this doctrine of Galen, 
the germ of modern ideas as to the distinction between Vege- 
tative, Irritable, and Sensitive life. 

The influence of Galen was most powerful ; it carried all 
before it, and for centuries was everywhere predominant in 
medical Europe. The decline of anatomical studies which 
followed his death, together with the influence of Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonism, tended to the production of many strange and 

• CbryMppiit--qooted by Galen. De Plac. Hipp, ei Plat, ii, p. 264; iii, p. 1-7; ▼!, 
p. 2-0. Diog. Laeri lib. vii, c. 1. sect. 84, { 167. Plutarch. Adv. Stoicos, cap 46. 
Dt Prim. frig. o. 2. 

t Qalan. Da loc. affect ▼. De nan pari. lib. ▼. Art. et ven. diss. lib. vi, vii. De 
im BMpir. p. 168-4. 

X Qmber'i AUg^maiiM Encyklopidia. Art Galenas. 
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fanciful developments of the pneumatic doctrine, as to which 
a very interesting chapter might be written had we unlimited 
time and space at our disposal.* We must not, however, 
pass without notice the doctrine of the celebrated NemesiuS; 
Bishop of Emesa in Syria (circ. a.d. 360). In his treatise, 
"De Natur& Hominis/' we find it stated that the dilatation 
of the artery "draws with force the thinner parts of the blood 
from the next veins, the exhalation or vapor of which is made 
the aliment for the vital spirit." f 

At the downfall of the Alexandrian school of medicine 
(641), caused by the taking of the city by the Saracens, and 
the destruction of the great library, Greek learning and 
Greek medicine might be thought to have received a death- 
blow : on the contrary, however, the Saracens soon turned to 
the Grreek authors, and studied them with an almost slavish 
reverence. Gralen was especially held in honor, and pneuma- 
tism seems to have been a universal creed among them. It 
is useless, however, to delay over this period of our history, 
for the Saracenic epoch is a blank as regards any real progress 
in physiology or pathology. But it was favorable to the prog- 
ress of pneumatism; and so, either directly or indirectly, was 
another great influence which waged war with the Saracenic 
power in Europe, and at last overthrew it — that of the 
Christian Church. Ecclesiastics by degrees acquired a great 
deal of influence on medical education, and at last monopolized 
it almost entirely ; and it would seem that, whether Neo- 
Aristotelian or Neo-Platonist, they almost universally favored 
the belief in forces analogous to the pneuma. It need hardly 
be said that both Aristotelian and Platonic doctrines were 
extremely corrupted, owing to the wretched translations, at 

* The remder who may feel interested in this snhject is recommended to study Vol. 
II of Cadworth's Intellectual System : Plotinns, Enneades (A French edition by M. 
Bonillot — Paris, 1867 — ^has most valuable note$); Proclus Institutiones; John Philo- 
ponus in Aristoi De Anim& (there is a good Latin translation, published at Venice, 
1600), Preface; Etudes sur le Tun6e de Platon, par T. H. Martin. But the subject is 
endless, or rather, one might say, botiamUsM. 

t Nemeeiua, De NaturU^ Hominis. £d. Matthia. 
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therefore, at an epoch peculiarly favorable to futile speculation 
upon the deep mysteries of vital action, that Paracelsus comes 
upon the stage — a true apostle of quackery, though doubtless 
a sincere enthusiast. He was an illiterate man ; at least, he 
had no regular education, and though he traveled far saai 
wide, and visited many universities, seems never to have 
acquired any accurate learning, and probably obtained his 
notions of philosophy by hearsay only. A strange jumble 
these notions were of Platonic, Aristotelian, and mystical 
doctrine. The central point of his physiological teaching, or, 
at least, that point which it most concerns us to notice, is 
the notion which he propounded of the Archceus. This name 
he gave to an imaginary demon whom he supposed to reside 
in the stomach, and to govern the processes of nutrition, 
separating the useful firom the poisonous part of the food, and 
distributing each to its proper destination. This theory will 
be considered presently, in connection with the doctrines of 
Van Helmont. Of Paracelsus himself we have no more to 
say, than to allude to the important impulse which he gave 
to chemistry, and also to therapeutics, by his rash, blunder- 
ing, yet eminently suggestive, experiments, and to the great 
influence which he undoubtedly exercised on the course of 
medical thought for many years. 

Van Helmont was a follower of Paracelsus, and he adopted 
the notion of the Archsus, which the latter had propounded, 
and made it the foundation of a host of fanciful speculations. 
He represented this Archaeus as an immaterial force, presiding 
over all bodily functions: and he subdivided it, giving to 
each member of the body its own peculiar vital spirit: he 
taught, moreover, that the consenaw of all these vital spirits 
produced health, and their disagreement disease. The cen- 
tral Archssus he placed, as did Paracelsus, in the stomach. 

The doctrine of a vital spirit, controlling all the functions 
of the body, and presiding over the generation of all the 
organs, was not a mere abstract idea with Van Helmont. 
He was an excellent chemist, and an industrious investigator 
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rational physiology and pathology, by the cloud of mysticism 
in which he enshrouded the philosophy of life and disease. 
The notion of man's sympathy with the universe, of which 
he is the Inicrocosm, was elaborated into a multitude of subtle 
fancies about magnetic influences, and what not: which if 
any one feels interested in, he may study them in a tractate, 
" Of the Magnetic Cure of Wounds," which is to be found in 
the volume translated by Charleton. 

The most important aspect of Van Helmont s doctrines is 
that they form a turning-point, at which purely metaphysical 
notions of physiology may be seen to mix and blend with 
legitimate physical science. It might have been expected 
that this phenomenon would present itself, provided that 
Chemistry obtained a considerable start over Anatomy in the 
race of scientific development which was originated by the 
revival of letters; and thus it happened, quite naturally, that 
the lucky guesses of Paracelsus, and the far more genuine 
researches of his pupil, gave a new turn to biological inquiries. 
The notion ot ferrnentation forms the physical element (small 
as it is) which enters into Van Helmont's theory of inflam- 
mation. The morbid cause having insinuated itself into a 
part of the body, the Arch»us (who, it must be remembered, 
was an actual personality, endowed with intelligence, and 
with the most lively emotions) became enraged, and sent 
into the parts a ferment which it had always at its disposal, 
which irritated the tissues, and called the blood into them, 
and thus became the proximate cause of inflammation. In 
another place, he says that an inflamed part is in the same 
state as an organ pricked to the quick by a thorn: "it is as 
if a sharp thorn wounded a nervous tissue."* 

The value of this dictum of Van Helmont, as an illustration 
of the history of the doctrine of Stimulus, is very great. The 
connection between the pricking of a thorn and the Greek 
word oTtyfibc (a pricking or stabbing), from which our modem 

* Van Helmont. Principes de M^decine et de Physiologie. Preface Necessaire. 
Ort Med. p. 320. 
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word "stimulus" is certainly derived, is obvious. The idea 
of a distinct injury inflicted, corresponds well with the notion 
of the Archneus, a being who would certainly resent such an 
injury, just as a passionate man might resent a blow. Both 
Broussais* and Vicq d'Azyrf regard the announcement of 
these opinions as the real origin of modern ideas as to vital 
irritability ; and the latter expressly grounds his teaching on 
it. (1792.) 

The doctrine of vital spirits continued to prevail. In the 
first part of the seventeenth century we find Descartes and 
BaconJ each expressing it in his own way. Descartes held 
that the vital spirits were separated from the blood in the 
brain, and chiefly in the pineal gland (which he considered 
to bo the center of the brain and the seat of the soul). They 
are material in their nature, but the matter which constitutes 
them is extremely subtle, and they are excessively mobile. 
The source of movements is the contraction of particular 
muscles, and the relaxation of their antagonist muscles, a 
greater afflux of vit^l spirits taking place to the former than 
to the latter. As to tlie movements of the vital spirits, they 
proceed from the great diversity of motions which the organs 
of the soul experience from the external agents which operate 
upon them, and from the inferior activity of the principles 
from which the vital spirits derive their origin. All parts of 
the body are capable of being moved by the objects of sense, 
and the vital spirits, without consciousness on the part of the 
animal.§ 

Lord Bacon saysH that "the main diflferences between ani- 
mate and inanimate are two: the first is, that the spirit of 
things animate are all continued with themselves, and are all 
branched, in veins and secret canals, as blood is; and in living 

• L'iTritalkm «t U Ww. P- 10. 

tEncyclop*a«K*fto^w,ArtAignUlon .,. . . 

t B« •!» Sir ThomM Browne, Common and Vulgar Errors, book iv, chap. 7. 

1 Bti CuiM D« pMBona Anuwe, i. p. 12- Epist.. lib. ii. pp. 36. 38. Dioptr.. p. 
tt. Bm dio B^k. Hilt de U PJukiopbie Moderne, vol. iii, p. 17, et seq. 
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things the spirits have not only branches, but certain cells or 
seats where the principal spirits do reside, and whereunto the 
rest do resort: but the spirits of things inanimate are shut in 
and cut off by the tangible parts, and are pervious one to 
another, as air is in snow. The second main difference is, 
that the spirits of animate bodies are all in some degree more 
or less kindled and inflamed, and have a fine commixture of 
flame and an atrial substance. But inanimate bodies have 
their spirits no whit inflamed or kindled. And this differ- 
ence consists, not in the heat or coldness of spirits, for cloves 

and other spices have exceeding hot spirits (hotter 

a great deal than oil, wax or tallow, &c.), but not inflamed. 
When any of these weak and temperate bodies come to be 
inflamed, they gather a much greater heat than others have 
uninflamed, besides their light and heat." It is a curious 
circumstance that Bacon, though deriding Paracelsus and 
other "darksome authors," for reviving Pythagorean doc- 
trines, mentions, with apparent respect, the wildest stories 
of the "natural magic" school, so prevalent in his day. 

Helmontian doctrines,* more or less modified, seem to have 
carried the day in England during the seventeenth century, 
at least among the theorizers.f The names of Willis and of 
Glisson deserve some special notice. The former (the great 
illustrator of the nervous system), besides manufacturing a 
a new kind of "mortal soul," added something to the theory 
of vital irritation by suggesting that the blood was provided 
abundantly with saline principles, which might irritate any 
part into which it was effused. Glisson, an Oxford professor, 
and an excellent anatomist, spoke of irritability as a force of 
which perception and appetite are the factors. Perception 
precedes the movements which are the effect of irritability, 
and is converted into sensation as soon as it is perceived by 
the mind. Perception is inherent in the fibers, it renders 

* Charleton, the translator of Helmont's Paradoxes, was physician to Charles I. 

t It is obvious that the great Sydenham comes into quite a different category ; there 
is little or no place for his name in the history of an abstruse doctrine like that of 
Stimulus. 
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them irritable, it is the basis of natural motion, as distin- 
guished from sensitive motion, the result of a sensation. Irri- I 
tability is divided into natural, animal, and vital,* and the ' 
humors participate in it, as well as the solids. Olisson believes 
in the existence of vital spirits, intermediate between the soul 
and the organs. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century three distin- 
guished men arose, who were destined to exerdse a powerful 
influence on the progress of the doctrine of vital irritation. 
Boerhaave at Halle, and Stahl and Hoffinann at Leyden, 
were the three leading teachers of their day. The patho- 
logical doctrines of Boerhaave had, on the whole, a decided 
tendency toward mechanical explanations of vital phenomena, 
as is shown in his theory of inflammation, the principal cause 
of which he places in the obstruction of the small vessels by 
the corpuscles of the blood; nevertheless, we recognize in his 
definition of "disease," as signifying "every condition of the 
human body which injures the natural, vital, or animal 
actions," distinct traces of the influence of Gralen. Stahl 
was the founder of the theory of "Animism;" he represented 
the body as entirely under the domination of the immaterial 
soul, which alone perceived impressions, and which gave rise 
to bodily motions by acting on the tonicity^; of the fibers. 
Disease consists in the various irregularities in the govern- 
ment of the vital economy by the affections of the soul; of its 
proximate causes the most common is plethora, the great 
frequency of which affection is accounted for by the universal 
tendency of mankind to take too much food. Hence arise 
congestions of the blood-vessels in various parts; these con- 
gestions are due to the action of the soul, which excites tonic 
movements of the vessels, with a curative intention. In the 
case of the acute fevers these efforts of Nature are ineffectual 
to produce a cure; greater efforts are then put forth, and 

• Compare Galen's account of the three forces presided over bj the rrcvi&«. Supra, 
p. 44. 
t Stahl. De Mota Tonico, dbc. 
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sliivering is produced, by exaltation of the tonic movements 
of the vessels; if even this be insuflScient to produce an evac- 
uation of the blood from the parts, pus is generated, and this 
causes a definite resolution of the inflammation by withdraw- 
ing the sulphureous materials from the blood, which gives its 
redness and heat, &c. Passive congestions, on the other 
hand, arise from feebleness or spasm of the vessels. Haemor- 
rhages are means by which Nature often obtains a cure by 
evacuating the thickened humors. 

Hofiinann was educated in the ideas of Van Helmont, and 
the basis from which he starts is the assumption that matter 
is in itself totally inert. To account for vital movements, he 
invokes the aid of the monads of Leibnitz, which he makes 
as numerous as were the atoms of Democritus, and represents 
them as presiding over every molecule of matter. These 
monads preside over the development of all organisms, and 
have the power to alter them or to destroy them, so as to 
reproduce others, or the same in other forms. There are two 
kinds of movement in the solids of the human body, contrac- 
tion and dilatation; these are the cause of all motions of the 
fluids. The blood is charged with saline, sulphureous and 
sethereal matters; these are derived from a subtle matter, 
sether, which circulates in space, and penetrates the body 
through the lungs and the pores of the skin ; it first falls upon 
the nervous system, and is elaborated in the brain, to vital 
spirits which are spread all over the body ; the lymph of the 
nerve-sheaths being the vehicle in which it is carried. The 
sethereal matter, finding its way everywhere into the blood, 
gives it the power of irritating the solids, and communicating 
to them the movements of contraction and dilatation. The 
movements of the heart are thus accounted for ; the impuUe 
of the blood produces dilatation : the irritation of the muscular 
tissue by the sulphureous and saline constituents of the blood 
makes the heart contract again. 

The next great step was made by Haller, who declared 
that the muscular tissue was alone endowed with Irritability. 
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Nervous tissues, and those abundantly supplied with nerves, 
are endowed with sensibility; other tissues are without either 
sensibility or irritability, and possess only a " dead force." 
Winter, and his followers, however, declared that irritability 
exists in all parts of the organism, arguing from the evidences 
of its presence in zoophytes and plants ; and, moreover, they 
distinguished the sigents which are capable of operating on 
it, so as to excite, to diminish, to waste or to extinguish it, 
by the name of Stimulants.* 

From this time forward the use of the word "stimulus" is 
frequent, and the idea of stimulant action begins to assume a 
prominent place in all theories of life and disease. Cullen was 
a pupil of HofiEmann, and a great opponent of the humoral 
doctrines which had been in fashion ever since the days of 
Hippocrates. He carried to Edinburgh, and established in 
that school, a doctrine which may be said to be a kind of 
solidism, in which Hoffmann's notions were combined with 
the Hallerian doctrine of irritability. Hoffmann had held a 
theory as to the existence of two opposite conditions, spasm 
and atony, which at first sight has some resemblance to the 
atrictum and laxum of the Methodists, whose doctrine, how- 
ever, he would have rejected as based upon a materialistic 
philosophy. Both he and his pupil, Cullen, recognized the 
vis medicatrix naturce. According to Cullen, a state of spasm 
is produced in the commencement of all fevers; these diseases 
are uniformly preceded by debility, and the spasm is the 
result of a reaction brought about by the vis medicatrix. 
Inflammation is caused by irritation of the capillary vessels. 
Cullen speaks frequently of the action of stimulants, and of 
the irritation which is caused by them spreading by sym- 
pathy to parts of the body remote from that to which they 
may be applied. 

* Bronssais seems to imply (De rirritation et do la folio, p. 30) that the school of 
Winter were the first among pathologists to ase the word "stimulant" in regard to 
vital actions. This may be the case, but at any /ate the germ of the idea was in Van 
Helmont's doctrines. 
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Dr. James Gregory, the author of the Conspectus Medidnoe, 
gave great prominence to the nervous system in the causation 
of disease, and discussed the subject of the action of stimu- 
lants with care and elaboration. He defined stimulants as 
agents which excite sensation in the sentient parts and motion 
in the muscular parts ; the majority of them producing both 
these kinds of action. They operate upon the nervous sys- 
tem : primarily, upon that part of it to which they are ap- 
plied; and, secondarily, in proportion to the degree of their 
*' diflEusibility," upon the nervous system at large. The local 
result of stimulation is an increased impetus of blood toward 
the stimulated part, causing redness and heat, often swelling 
and pain, and sometimes real inflammation ; secretion is ex- 
ceedingly increased or disturbed. Nor are the effects confined 
to the stimulated parts or to those contiguous to them, for 
frequently very remote parts which are connected with the 
former by sympathy, are excited to violent motions, and 
sometimes the whole body, participating quickly in the affec- 
tion of a particular locality, is very manifestly excited. In 
consequence of this, all parts acquire renewed alacrity, vigor, 
and mobility, and not unfrequently the mind itself exhibits a 
renewed cheerfulness. 

The effect of some stimulants is more, of some less, perma- 
nent; but in all cases it is characterized by evanescence, nay, 
more, stimulation often terminates in its opposite, and the 
alacrity, mobility, and vigor of body, and the cheerfulness of 
mind, originally produced, quickly give place to positive de- 
pression. The stomach, being liberally supplied with nerves, 
is an excellent medium by which the influence of stimulants 
may be diffused over the whole body. The operation of 
stimulants upon the organism is strongest when the latter is 
feeble; in acute diseases, for instance, in which the body is 
weak and unusually irritated, these diseases, therefore, re- 
quire a treatment the reverse of stimulant.'*' 

A more important theory of stimulation than those of Oul- 

* CoDspect Medicina, cap. 1166, et seq. 
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he was less original than he assumed to be. His faculty of 
"excitability" is the Hallerian "irritability," but elevated 
into so distinct a form that, as is justly remarked by Brous- 
saiSy it takes the rank of an ontological creation; in fact, it is 
as purely the work of fancy as was the Archseus of Van Hel- 
mont. The characteristics of a personality may be traced in 
it distinctly. But there is one great merit which belongs to 
Brown, and deserves to be remembered, namely, his apprecia- 
tion of the fact that disease, in by far the greater number of 
cases, implies a debilitated condition of the organism. 

Darwin, the author of the "Zoonomia," propounded a doc- 
trine which, in its main features, closely corresponded with 
that of Brown. The following are the " lawfe of animal causa- 
tion," as set forth by Darwin:* "1. The fibers which con- 
stitute the muscles and the organs of sense possess a power 
of contraction. The circumstances attending the exertion of 
this power of contraction constitute the laws of animal motion, 
as the circumstances attending the exertion of the power of 
attraction constitute the laws of motion of inanimate matter. 

2. The spirit of animation is the immediate cause of the con- 
traction of animal fibers; it resides in the brain and nerves, 
and is liable to general or partial diminution, or accumulation. 

3. The stimulus of bodies external to the moving organ is 
the remote cause of the original contraction of animal fibers. 

4. A certain quantity of stimulus produces irritation, which 
is an exertion of the spirit of animation, exciting the fibers 
into contraction. 6. A certain quantity of contraction of 
animal fibers, if it be perceived at all, produces pleasure; a 
greater or less quantity of contraction, if it be perceived at 
all, produces pain ; these constitute sensation. 6. A certain 
quantity of sensation produces desire or aversion : these con- 
stitute volition. 7. All animal motions which have occurred 
at the same time, or in immediate succession, become so con- 
nected, that when one of them is reproduced, the other has a 
tendency to accompany or succeed it. When fibrous con- 

* ZooDomift, p. 80-1 
5 
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tractions succeed or accompany other fibrous contractions, 
the connection is termed association ; when fibrous oontrac- 
tions succeed sensorial motions, the connection is termed 
causation; when fibrous and sensorial motions reciprocally 
introduce each other, it is termed catenation of animal 
motions. All these connections are said to be produced by 
habit; that is, by frequent repetition." Darwin held that 
the continued application of a stimulus exhausts the ''sensorial 
power or spirit of animation," which obviously corresponds 
with Brown's "excitability." Perhaps, on the whole, the 
former term is preferable to the latter, as being more explicit, 
yet not more ontological, than that of Brown. 

But the most decided proof that old influences were still 
at work, and that pathology had changed in little except in 
its terms, is to be found in the celebrated article, " Aiguillon," 
written by Vicq d'Azyr, in the " Encyclop6die M^thodique" 
(1787). The author expressly adopted the idea of the spina 
Hebnontii, already alluded to, as the basis of his explanation 
of vital stimulation. It is true that he makes no reference 
to an Archseus, and, indeed, expressly limits himself to the 
use of such expressions as, "tonic movement," "nervous de- 
turgescence," "muscular movement," Ac, and that he refers 
all the phenomena of stimulation to the nervous system; 
nevertheless, it is impossible not to see that the metaphysical 
bias of Van Helmont has extended itself to his commentator. 
"I conclude," says Vicq d'Azyr, "that in the case where an 
inflammatory tumor has been produced by a thorn driven 
into (the spot which now forms) its center, the nerves excited 
by the presence of this stimulating cause, have reacted on 
the muscular fibers of the arteries; that an increased move- 
ment of these fibers is thus occasioned, and a more rapid cir- 
culation in the vessels; that consequently an increased quan- 
tity of the juices is carried to the part; that the juices are 
extravasated into the cellular tissue through the dilated ex- 
tremities of the small arteries; . . . that the blood, thus 
extravasated, cannot return in sufficient quantity by the 
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veins, and that these phenomena are not at all more surpris- 
ing than the fact, that, on our pinching one of its nerves, 
a muscle will be thrown into convulsion, or that the same 
muscle will distend itself with blood, and contract, when the 
internal nervous action directed by volition brings to it a sort 
of stimidtis, the momentary effect of which corresponds to 
what I have already described." The reader will doubtless 
observe, that this illustration, so far from affording any true 
explanation or confirmation of the theory of Vicq d'Azyr, is 
itself the expression of a mere hypothesis which has not been 
proved. That it should have been so confidently appealed to 
by this eminent author is a proof of the reluctance which was 
still felt to relinquish the metaphysical method of inquiry, 
and the ideas which, by its influence, had become consecrated. 
The doctrines of Brown, though counting many able sup- 
porters in this country, were by no means adopted with so 
general an enthusiasm here as in many parts of the Continent. 
It would be quite impossible to sketch, ever so briefly, the 
various foreign modifications of Brunonian doctrines ; it must 
suffice to refer to the most notable, namely, to that which took 
its rise in the schools of Italy, and found its most characteristic 
expression in the teaching of Kasori. This physician was the 
inventor of the doctrine of "contra-stimulus," which is so im- 
portant, that we must examine its relation to the principles 
of Brown. The author of Brunonism had stated that there 
was, in truth, no such thing as direct sedative action; and 
that all the so-called sedative affections were produced by the 
use of a weaker stimulus than usual. Easori, on the other 
hand, maintained the existence of a large class of physio- 
logical agents, which possessed the power of producing an 
effect on the animal fiber directly contrary to the effect of 
stimulants, and held that the operation of these agents would 
remove the symptoms caused by stimulation, and, if carried 
far enough, produce disorders which could only be remedied 
by the use of stimulants. He gave to this new class of 
remedies the title of "Oontra-Stimulants;" and he assumed 
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the exietenoe of two opposed diatheses in disease— that of 
Stimulus, and that of Contra-stimulus, which required re- 
spectively to be treated by remedies of a lowering, and of a 
stimulant, character. Otherwise, the phenomena of stimu- 
lation were explained in much the same way by Basori, as 
they had been by Brown ; but the doctrine of contra-stimulus 
led the Italian physicians to a practice very different from 
that of Brown ; for they regarded the large majority of dis- 
eases as resulting from the diathesis of stimulus, and declared 
that, as such, they must be treated on a depressing plan. 
Every student of therapeutics is fetmiliar with the history of 
the introduction, by Basori and Tommasini, of large depress- 
ing doses of antimony in the treatment of inflammations ; a 
practice which may be considered typical of the contra-stimu- 
lant method. 

Against the doctrines of Brown, there arose, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, an opponent of no ordinary 
ability and energy — the celebrated Broussais; whose influence 
in his generation was unbounded, and whose so-called "physio- 
logical doctrine" rapidly acquired a great sway, the traces 
of which are visible enough even now. This author professed 
to be the champion of a most important principle. He an- 
nounced himself as the founder of a pathology which, for the 
first time in the history of pathologies, was based upon an 
enlarged and comprehensive acquaintance with anatomy. 
The splendid researches of Bichat, which had shed new light 
on physiology, by giving an intelligible account of the several 
tissues and organs of the body, and of their varied functions, 
had excited his enthusiasm, and there is no doubt that he 
might have become the founder of a true science of pathology. 
Such was not to be the case, however. Broussais did indeed 
render important services in opposing the exclusive nervous 
doctrines of CuUen and Brown, and in calling attention to 
local morbid affections. But he was an inveterate theorist, 
and so prejudiced in favor of an idea, that he could not observe 
correctly. He took the anatomical system of Bichat, and by 
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the aid of a lively fancy, built upon it a system of diseases 
such as they ought to be, and as he therefore thought they 
were. The advance of pathological anatomy, particularly in 
the hands of the great Laennec, effectually disposed of many 
of his statements as to the morbid changes in disease. The 
basis of Broussais' doctrine was the assumption that all the 
animal tissues are endowed with a property called Irritability, 
a property which is called into play by the action of stimuli 
of various kinds, and by the operation of which all vital 
phenomena are produced. So far he is in accord with 
Brown; but the next step in his theory places him in direct 
opposition to the latter. For whereas the Brunonian system 
places all local manifestations of irritation in quite a subordi- 
nate position to the accompanying constitutional disturbance, 
with Broussais the first importance is always accorded to the 
local affection. To such an extent did the latter carry his 
views on this point, that he denied altogether the existence 
of "essential" fevers, and declared that all the diseases so 
called depended primarily upon an inflammation, simple or 
complicated, of the mucous membranes of the stomach or in- 
testines.* So, again, pulmonary consumption, which is now 
well known to be a general affection of the constitution, at- 
tended with the deposition of tubercles in the lungs, was to 
be ascribed, according to Broussais, entirely to an inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the windpipe and bronchi, 
spreading to the tissue of the lung. The doctrine of sympa-- 
thy enabled him to account for the occurrence of inflammation 
in a part far distant to that originally affected, in consequence 
of irritation conveyed by the medium of the nervous system. 
Thus when in the course of rheumatism or gout, delirium or 
convulsions set in, it was at once assumed that the inflamma- 
tion had spread, or had migrated, to the brain. Almost 
every morbid phenomenon, with Broussais, was an indication 
of inflammation, and inflammation was only a high degree of 
the irritation or stimulation which, in its proper degree, was 

* Ezamen des Doct. Medicales, dc., voL i, p. xxxiv. 
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a necessary condition of life. But as it was impossible for a 
physician of his experience to overlook the £arCt, that many 
severe inflammations are accompanied with great general 
debility, he declared that the development of vital force, ue. 
of irritation, might be unequal in the various parts of the 
organism ; so that while the vitality of one viscus was greatly 
exalted, that of the body generally might be much below its 
normal standard. 

The cardinal point of Broussais' doctrine is, as I have 
already said, that irritation, by which he understands an ex- 
altation of vital force, is at the bottom of every morbid con- 
dition ; in addition to this, he believed that such irritation 
always results hi the production of an increased flow of blood 
to the part. The progress of anatomical research has demon- 
strated the incorrectness of the observations on which the 
latter proposition was grounded, but the belief that irritation 
is the necessary starting-point of inflammation, and is itself a 
proof of exaltation of the vital force residing in the irritated 
part, or in the neighboring tissues, has survived to the 
present time, and is expressed in the "Cellular Pathology" 
of Professor Virchow. We shall return to this subject 
presently. 

It is impossible to think of John Hunter withcJut reverence 
for his genius and his labors, but it is surely permissible to 
lament his peculiar bias of mind, or rather, perhaps, his want 
of early education, when we observe how he has dealt with 
the subject of stimulation. His language, when discussing 
this topic, is unsatisfactory.* It is evident that he believed 
in the existence of something which closely corresponds to the 
"mortal soul" of the ancients; and it would further appear 
that he inclined to divide this principle into two, the one 
presiding over the organic, the other over the sensitive func- 
tions; for he repeatedly speaks of the "living principle," and 
the "sensitive principle," and he ascribes to each of them a 
sort of intelligence, and power of choice. Nay, more, he even 

• Hunter's works (Palmer's edit ), vol. i, p. 268, ^. 
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goes 60 &r as to endow the body, quite independently of the 
action of the mind, with a sort of memory: for instance, he 
relates the case of a gentleman who had lost the power of 
being constitutionally affected by mercury, by long-continued 
use of that medicine, but who regained his former suscepti- 
bility to its influence after disusing it for some time; a circum- 
stance which Hunter accounts for by supposing that the 
tissues had lost the numory of the action of the drug. 

Hunter's view of the action of stimuli and irritants makes 
these agents really appeal, not to the tissues themselves, but 
to the half-incorporeal principle or principles which reside in 
them. The difference between a stimulus and irritant is this : 
the former appeals to and promotes the natural tendency or 
function of an organ ; the latter merely excites the vital or 
the sensitive principle to action, without increasing any nor- 
mal function of the irritated part. The excessive action of a 
stimulus, however, always becomes irritant. 

It is probable that the introduction of the vital principles 
was a measure which rather indicated Hunter's impatience 
of leaving things unexplained, than any conviction which we 
ought to receive with that very high degree of deference 
which is usually to be paid to anything, however difficult to 
understand, which that great man has recorded. There is 
one part of his teaching, as to the action of stimulants, how- 
ever, which throws valuable light on their true nature; that, 
namely, in which he separates them from irritants, by only 
attributing to them excitant action of such a kind as tends to 
pnmiote some natural function or tendency. We shall have 
oocasioni at a later period, to reflect on this idea, and we 
shall find that it contains, probably, the germ of the true defi- 
nition of stimuli. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the immense superiority 
of Hunter's labors to those of either Brown or Broussais. 
Eadi of them was greatly his superior in the logical faculty, 
and in everything which tends to utilize mental powers which 
are not of the very first class. But the spirit of his work was 
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true, his power was first-rate, and he had pre-eminently that 
faculty of insight which Brown and Brouasais only possessed 
in a far inferior degree. Whether or not his individual 
opinions on some isolated points were correct, is of little con* 
sequence to his true glory, which is — that he decided the £Bite 
of medicine, and laid the first stone of an edifice which has 
slowly grown up since, almost unnoticed among the crowd of 
ambitious but temporary structures which are destined to 
disappear and leave it standing alone. The science of medi- 
cine, thenceforth, was to be established on the study of life as 
it is in nature, not life as it should be according to the books; 
and the ultimate result of these studies may be more clearly 
surmised at present than they could in Hunter's days. One 
thing which will probably happen is the final interment of 
his "vital" and "sentient" principles in the tomb of their 
ancestors. 

The epoch which has succeeded Hunter, Cuvier, and Bichat, 
has been marked by a tendency to cultivate sedulously the 
minute anatomy of the tissues of the body. The old disputes 
between solidism and humoralism have not been forgotten, 
nor have they died out. But the natural consequence of the 
existence of improved means for the careful examination of 
the bodily structure has been a less exclusive attention to 
blood-vessels on the one hand, or to nerves on the other. The 
observations of Schleiden and Schwann as to the development 
of living orgadaisms from cells, has given an immense impulse 
to this movement, and while the more special results of the 
change are to be traced in the existence of a great school of 
cellular pathologists, its influence has overflowed on all sides, 
and has pervaded, more or less, every school of physiology. 
To Professor Virchow, as the most prominent representative 
of the cellular pathologists, we naturally turn with interest 
for an exposition of the doctrine of stimulus as modified by 
the modern researches in which he has borne so distinguished 
a part. Contrary to what we should have expected, the views 
expressed by him correspond more nearly, perhaps, than 
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those of any other physiologist of the day with the older 
doctrines. 

It need hardly be premised that the Cellular Pathology re- 
gards the minute elements of the tissues themselves; as the 
locus in qtw of vital actions and of diseases.* " Every vital 
act," says Virchow, "presupposes an excitation, or, if you 
like, an irritation. The irritability of a part, therefore, ap- 
pears to us the criterion by which we judge whether it is alive 
or dead. • • • The different actions which can be provoked 
by the influence of any external agency are essentially of three 
kinds. • • • When, namely, a given action is called into play, 
we have to deal with a manifestation either of the function, 
the nutrition^ or \hQ formation of a part." As an example 
of the mode of action of stimuli, we may cite the case of in- 
flammation, which according to this author consists in an ex- 
citation of the nutritive and formative power of the inflamed 
part. In a note to the English edition of his work, furnished 
by himself, he illustrates this process in the following way : 
''Suppose three people were sitting quietly on a bench, and 
suddenly a stone came, and injured one of them, the others 
would be excited, not only by the appearance of the stone, 
but also by the injury done to their companion, to whose help 
they would feel bound to hasten. Here the stone would be 
the irritant, the injury the irritament,1[ the help an expres- 
sion of the irritation called forth in the by-standers." Upon 
this theory of stimulation it may be observed, that it belongs 
essentially to the same category with the vitalism which in 
earlier times was constantly invoked to solve all difficulties ; 
and that it appears to be of very doubtful advantage at the 
present day, when we are constantly learning from the inves- 
tigation of physical laws to explain some action of our bodies 
which had previously been unintelligible. That it descends 
from Broussais, the professed enemy of metaphysical explana- 

• Cellular Pathology (translated by Dr. Chance), p. 287 et seq. 
t The German word oaed for the passive change in the tissues immediately in- 
jured. 
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tions of corporeal processes, is not surprising, for vital irrita- 
tion, sach as Broussais conceived it, was as much an artificial 
abstraction as were any of the vftal principles, Ac, which it 
was intended finally to displace. 

Professor Bennett, of Edinburgh, another representative 
man among recent pathologists, in the account which he gives 
of the early stage of the inflammatory process, speaks of it as 
originally caused by an irritation of the ultimate molecules of 
the part, in consequence of which their vital power of selection 
is destroyed, and that of their attraction is increased. The 
strong pulse, the fever, and the increased flow of blood in the 
neighborhood of inflamed parts, are the results and not the 
cause of inflammation, and show that the economy is actively 
at work repairing the injury. The original irritant is either 
an overstimulation of the part, or an irritation conveyed from 
a distance by the medium of the nervous system. A stimu- 
lant which, in a certain degree and manner of application, 
would assist the natural nutrition of a part, will, when ap- 
plied in excessive quantity, produce a destructive eflFect, in 
one sense, although the mere bulk of the part may be in- 
creased, and certain phenomena, by which the activitjf of an 
inflammation is commonly gauged, may make their appear- 
ance. The justice of the view which associates with inflam- 
mation a certain tumultuous and indiscriminately increased 
formative power of the tissues of the part, is borne out by the 
general result of modern microscopic research ; of this fact 
examples may be cited from the investigations of Redfern* 
upon abnormal nutrition of the human articular cartilages, 
and of Strubef and His^ upon the normal and pathological 
anatomy of the cornea, and from the observations of many 
other pathologists. But it is also most clearly established 
that the increased formative action is not a mere exaggera- 
tion of that which is proper to the healthy state, since its re- 

* Monthly Journal of Medical Science, 1849-50. 

t Die normale Bau der Cornea. Ac. Wttrzburg, 1851. 

X Beitr'ige zur norm. n. paihologisch. Histol der Cornea^ Basel, 1856. 
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suits are of a low kind, that is to say, the formed matter is 
always imperfect. Professor Bennett's practical inference 
firom the natural history of inflammation is, that the results 
of that afifection can only be remedied by the natural action 
of ordinary cell-processes ; and so far he appears to be justi- 
fied by undoubted tsLcta. When, however, he speaks of the 
evils of ''overstimulation *'* in the treatment of inflammation, 
he seems to be relapsing, to a certain extent, into the vital- 
istic notion that it is a stimulant action which produces the 
inflammatory process. 

The practice which the late Dr. Todd made so conspicuous 
was based on opinions which closely resemble those of Pro- 
fessor Bennett ; with this important difierence, however, that 
he rejected altogether the vitalistic notion of overstimula- 
tion. Those substances which are pre-eminently known as 
stimulants (viz. the alcohols), he prescribed fearlessly in in- 
flammatory diseases, because he regarded them, in proper 
doses, as foods, and believed that the evils arising from an 
accidental excess in their medicinal use did not lie at all in 
the direction of increased inflammation. It cannot be denied 
that Dr. Todd's practice, so far as it was based on an accept- 
ance of the theory of Liebig (hereafter to be noticed), rested 
on an unsatisfactory foundation. Meanwhile, that theory 
served him, as an unsound hypothesis has often served a gen- 
uine inquirer for truth, as the means of making most import- 
ant inductions. The result of his practice was the conviction, 
in the minds of those who had most closely watched it by the 
bedside, as carried out by himself, that the idea that internal 
inflammations could be directly aggravated by the constitu- 
tional action of large doses of alcohol was completely errone- 
ous. The influence of his teaching was directly hostile to 
vitalism. 

The observations of Professor Lister must be considered as 
placing many of the phenomena of morbid irritation in an en- 
tirely new light. In his valuable paper on the early stages 

• Vide Lancet, Angnit 16. 1862. 
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vhich causes this abnormal adhesiv^eas of the cofpoadea is 
due to some change in the condition of the biood-veaaela which 
ocmtain them; and that this diange ia of aadi a nature as 
lowers the vitality of the tissaea of theae veaaela. 6. That 
even the early stages of a local irritation are aoocmipanied 
with depression of the vitality of the part: and that 6. The 
general condosion seems warranted, that inflammation con- 
siste in the removal of the modifying inflaencea of the living 
atate, allowing the physical properties of the parta, hitherto 
restrained, to come into play. 

The seat of the changes thos deacribed by Profeaaor Liater 
is the web of capillary vessels. He shows that the dilated 
condition of the arteries leading to the part (the canae of the 
ao-called 'determination of blood") is a phenomenon apart, 
and merely incidental to the inflammatory proceaa, instead of 
being its cause, as has often been supposed; that it depends, 
in iaict, on nervous irritation transmitted from the part to 
the nervous centers, and reflected thence upon the arteries. 
These observations certainly afibrd the strongest argument 
against the notion that morbid irritation of a part, at any 
rate from local causes, implies an exaggeration of its normal 
vital action. All the fekcts observed seem, on the contrary, 

* Philoiophical TnoBactiont, 1858. 
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to indicate that it ib the depression of vital powers which 
produces those diseased actions, the most striking expression 
of which is seen in a severe acate inflammation. One thing 
is especially to be noted — that all really irritant action {i.e. 
which IB capable, if prolonged, of causing inflammation) is of 
a radically distinct, if not opposite kind from whatever in- 
creases the proper functions of a part, whatever, in fact, 
makes it to be more alive. We have no right, for instance, 
to speak of the agglomeration of blood corpuscles which takes 
place when mustard is applied to a delicate web of nearly 
naked capillary vessels, as a higher degree, or as any degree, 
of the same action which is produced when we swallow minute 
quantities of mustard with our food. 

The next result of modem research which attracts our 
attention as bearing strongly on the idea of stimulus, is the 
discovery by Bernard and Brown-S6quard of the remarkable 
phenomena attending lesions of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem. These physiologists observed that the division of the 
sympathetic nerve in the neck was followed by an immediate ' 
elevation in the temperature of all that side of the face and 
head which corresponded to the injured nerve; the skin was 
red and hot, the arteries beat with increased force and full- 
ness; there was augmented sensibility to pain; the eye and 
ear seemed oversensitive to light and sound, respectively; 
and the muscles were more easily excited to contraction than 
usual; the pupil, also, was strongly contracted. These phe- 
nomena, and certain others of less importance which accom- 
pany them, immediately disappear on the application of 
galvanism to that end of the cut nerve which is nearest the 
head. This remarkable discovery has naturally been followed 
up. In the first place it has been proved by M. Bernard that 
the arteries of the limbs are controlled in the same way as 
are those of the head and neck, and that their liberation from 
this control by section of their vaso-motor nerves is followed 
by similar phenomena to those observed in the latter situation. 
It has also been ascertained that paralysis of the sympathetic 
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nerves which accompaDy the arteries going to secreting glands 
has a remarkable influence in increasing secretion, and that 
stimulation by galvanism of the paralyzed nerves temporarily 
arrests the increased flow. 

A most important innovation upon the old ideas of vital 
action has been recently advocated by Dr. Radcliffe. In the 
older systems of physiology, motion of every kind in the 
human body was assumed, as a matter of course, to be the 
result of a property especially belonging to living beings, and 
thus it came to pass that the amount of mobility, or rather 
of movement, manifested by an animal organ or organism was 
taken as the measure of its vital force. Dr. Badcliffe has 
pointed out, more forcibly than any other author, that we are 
not justified in placing so low a value as is implied in this 
view on the influence of the physical forces which pervade 
the universe in the production of the so-called "vital" 
motions. The most striking of all vital motions — those of 
the muscular system — may at least be strongly suspected to 
depend upon the physical properties of the tissue in which 
they are developed; and the true action of vital force would 
appear to be rather that of restraining muscular contraction 
than of exciting it. This theory is supported by numerous 
arguments, of which some are derived from the superficial, 
and others from the more recondite phenomena of muscular 
contraction. Thus, it is notorious that the most steady and 
persistent contraction which muscle can possibly exhibit is 
that which sets in after death, which does not occur till the 
last remnants of vitality have disappeared, and which, once 
having commenced, never relaxes till putrefaction releases 
the tissue from the ordinary laws of molecular attraction. It 
is well known that sudden haemorrhages, by which the brain 
is at once deprived of its accustomed supply of blood, are fre- 
quently accompanied or followed by severe involuntary con- 
vulsions of the muscles, over which the brain presides by the 
medium of the nerves. Further, although it is true that 
interruption of communication between brain and muscle, or 
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spinal cord and muscle, destroys the power of voluntary con- 
traction, yet it is certain that the paralyzed muscle retains 
the power of contracting; for not only do involuntary con- 
tractions frequently take place, but, after a time, a permanent 
state of contraction nearly always sets in, which is closely 
analogous to the rigor mortis. These and very many other 
striking facts appear, even to common observation, to connect 
the phenomena of contraction more with the operation of 
physical than with that of vital laws. What then is this 
vital force which opposes contraction? Are we about to 
escape from the old vitalism only to plunge into a new abyss 
of metaphysical theory? There is no need for such a pro- 
ceeding, for there are physical forces which, although we 
dare not say that they are identical with the vital energy, at 
least are closely related to it, and, indeed, may be individu- 
ally shown to be present and active in the animal body. And 
with regard to one of these forces, electricity, the progress 
of research of late years has given us the most striking proo& 
of its importance in the vital processes. The presence of this 
agent in the body was first demonstrated so long ago as the 
days of Galvani, but it has been reserved for later observers, 
and especially for Du Bois-Eey mond, Matteucci, and Ghauveau, 
to develop the history of its action. 

In every fragment of the animal body there exist electrical 
currents, and the laws of action of all these currents are iden- 
tical, whatever their situation ; the most notable development 
of them, however, takes place in muscle and in nerve, in both 
of which tissues the current may be traced as proceeding from 
the ends toward the sides, that is, from the transverse section 
to the sides. Numerous experiments tend to show that the 
muscular and nerve currents are always weakened during 
contractions which occur in life, and that they are altogether 
extinguished before the rigor mortis sets in. It appears 
highly probable that both living muscle and living nerve are 
composed of an infinite number of electro-motive molecules; 
that whatever disturbs the relations of the electro-motive 
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molecules of a nerve will weaken its current; that the weak- 
ening of the nerve-current will give rise to extra currents of 
high tension in the nerve, and to induced currents in the 
neighborhood of the nerve, and consequently in the muscle 
to which it is distributed; and that these induced currents 
will so disturb the electro-motive molecules of the muscle, aB 
temporarily to suspend its current, and thus allow the natural 
attraction of its molecules to come into play and cause con- 
traction. As regards the action of these substances whidi 
especially possess the power of provoking muscular contraction 
by their influence upon the nervous system, it is interesting 
to refer to the case of strychnia, the most typical of theae 
drugs. The researches of Dr. Harley have rendered it ex- 
tremely probable that strychnia acts by preventing the oxy- 
genation of the blood, in which case it can hardly be supposed 
to communicate increased force to the nervous system. Bather 
it would appear probable that it reduces the muscles to a con- 
dition in which they obey the laws of inorganic matter. 

Dr. Badcliffe inclines to place the phenomena of pain on a 
level with those of involuntary muscular contraction, as re- 
gards their vital significance. Both these phenomena will 
be discussed hereafter, in their relations to the action of 
stimulants; at present we need only remark that, although 
the new opinions as to their causation are not as yet so estab- 
lished as to command universal assent, they are supported by 
a mass of evidence which calls loudly for a revision of the 
older ideas. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the state of medical 
opinion of late years, is the prevalence — ^which has been in- 
creasing ever since the downfall of Broussais' theories of dis- 
ease was accomplished by the efforts of the anatomical pathol- 
ogists — of free empirical inquiry as to the action of remedies 
upon the body. The old contest between dogmatists and 
empirics, which commenced in the days of Hippocrates and 
his successors, has been going on, more or less, ever since; 
but in these later times the empiric is a man of real knowl- 
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edge^ who does not neglect, as did his prototypes, the sciences 
of anatomy and physiology. The effect of the reaction against 
Broussais' doctrines has been a general tendency to specialize 
diseases, and to seek for remedies which may annihilate them 
at a blow, for antidotes, in short.* The result of this has, in 
one sense, been disastrous for therapeutics; for it has thrown 
that branch of science even more decidedly behind the physi- 
ology and pathology of the day than it would otherwise have 
been. That is to say, although individual discoveries which 
have been made are highly valuable, the therapeutic art has 
not been regenerated. As soon as a medicine has been proved 
to have curative powers in a certain number of cases, its 
modiLS operandi is somewhat carelessly assigned to some one 
of the recognized classes of medicinal action, instead of being 
made, as it should be, the point of departure for fresh experi- 
ments, which might help to test the accuracy of the classifi- 
cation itself, and of the physiological theories on which it 
depends. What do we know for instance, or what did we 
know till quite lately, of the real physiological action of 
strychnia, one of the most remarkable medicines which 
modem practice employs? We assumed that it was an irri- 
tant to the spinal cord, but this was merely in deference to 
preconceived ideas as to irritability, so far are modern em- 
pirics from throwing off the yoke of theory; and, in feet, the 
researches of Dr. Harley were the first scientific attempt to 
give an explanation of the matter. The main feature of in- 
terest to the empiric discoverer of a remedy, is, that it will 
cure such and such an affection, and he is apt to be careless 
about its physiological relations to the organism, or to accept 
a hasty explanation of them. And in this way it may happen 
that an erroneous physiological theory derives a fictitious 
support from its supposed applicability to the case of a par- 
ticular medicinal agent. 

That it is now high time for this incomplete method of 
inquiry to be exchanged for a better, there can, I think, be 

• Troosaeaii and Pidoox. Traits de Therapeutique. Introduction. 
6 
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little doubt. For what is the result of our investigation of 
the history of the doctrine of stimulus? Surely this — ^that 
it originated in hypotheses, most excellent and useful in their 
day and generation, which ancient philosophers adopted for 
the purpose of helping themselves some little way further 
toward the comprehension of things which it was impossible, 
in the nature of things, that they could fully understand. So 
prodigious was the force of mind in these great men, and so 
vividly could they portray that which they wished their im- 
mediate audience to see and understand, that the very wisdom 
and beauty of their words have proved, in one sense, a serious 
misfortune to mankind. For the large number of the com- 
mentators who followed the golden age of philosophy, seem 
to have been smitten with a double blindness; first, in not 
knowing what their great teachers actually said, and secondly, 
in being unable to perceive that they did not, in many cases, 
mean it literally at all, but only figuratively.* From this 
double process, first of mutilation and next of incrustation, it 
has come to pass that old ideas, professedly tentative, have 
assumed their place as fundamental truths in medical belief, 
and have lasted to this day. It seems to be unquestionably 
to this source that we owe our ideas of stimulation, excit- 
ability, irritability, &c., for all these words refer to the resi- 
dence in the tissues of the body in some essence which, 
although not exactly mind, possessed at least passions and 
emotions and volition, and to which stimulants and irritants 
appealed. If this be the case, there can be little doubt that 
it is now desirable, in presence of the facts of modem phys- 
iology, to make a tabula rasa, and to sweep such ideas 
altogether from the field. If, as seems indeed unavoidable, 
the words stimulate, excite, irritate, and their derivatives, 
are to be retained in use, we must at least seek for some new 
definitions and limitations of their meaning, for it is unphilo- 
sophical to speak as if we still believed that a demon or demons 

* The combination, or confusion, of Platonic, Aristotelian, amd Galenic ideas in 
Fhiloponus is a notable instance. 
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resided in our stomach, our nerves, or our ultimate cells, 
whom we could propitiate with cordials, soothe with ano- 
dynes, excite with stimulants, or inflame into active wrath 
with irritants. 

It may appear to some, that to ignore the participation of 
spirit in every action of the living body, would be to give a 
materialistic turn to our ideas of life. Surely, however, the 
very contrary of this would take place. If we could shake 
ourselves free of the old hypotheses of vital action, we should 
be far better prepared to realize the true character of mind — 
changeless, eternal, unconfined to time or space — and we 
should hardly read such language as we occasionally see in 
medical works, language which would almost imply that in- 
tellect is a secretion from the brain. Many of us must have 
felt the great impropriety of such expressions as are con- 
stantly made use of in describing the action of the so-called 
inebriants; it is quite customary to speak of these agents as 
"stimulating the mental powers" in their first operation. 
Again, it is a common thing to read, in works on insanity, 
of measures calculated to "reduce the mental excitement." 
The influence of the constant use of such expressions must 
doubtless be injurious to the physician's judgment. The 
assumption that particular mental states can be induced or 
removed by the production of what we choose to consider 
anal(^us corporeal processes, is unfounded and mischievous. 
All that we can know is, that the material organism of the 
brain should be placed in that state of nutrition, &c., which 
represents material health, and that when this has been done, 
the beet chance has been afibrded for the mind to act rightly. 
Of the influence on the mind which particular variations from 
this state will produce, we know nothing accurately. If any 
one will analysse for himself the train of reasoning by which 
the treatment of acute mania by large doses of opium must 
have been arrived at, he will find it highly unsatisfactory. 
"Acute mania is a state of mental excitement and derange- 
ment, characterized by want of sleep. Opium is a medicine 
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which is calculated to produce sleep, and to relieve pain, 
which is an excitement and derangement of the nervous force. 
Therefore opium, in the doses calculated to produce these 
effects, is. the proper remedy for acute mania." Such is the 
kind of argument by which the routine practice of giving 
large doses of narcotics in acute mania has been supported, 
against the manifest testimony of experience, which is now, 
however, gaining a tardy victory. That improvement has 
been so long delayed is, doubtless, owing to the inveteracy 
with which we have clung to the doctrine of stimulus, which 
has been a sort of central point from which the mind could 
constantly launch out into new excursions into the domain of 
theoretical pathology. 

I have reserved to the last the consideration of the opinions 
of recent writers on Therapeutics, as to the action of stimu- 
lants, that we may be enabled fairly to judge how far this 
branch of medical science has kept pace with modem patho- 
logical research. I propose now to examine briefly the ac- 
counts given by the authors of several therapeutical text- 
books, which doubtless represent the general way of thinking, 
as to the action of stimulant medicines. 

Dr. Pereira* classes stimulants under the general head of 
Necrotic remedies (acting upon the nervous system), and 
under the special class of Ganglionics (acting upon the 
sympathetic nervous system). He adopts the definition of 
Dr. Billing — '* A stimulant is that which, through the medium 
of the nervous system, increases the action of the heart and 
other organs, by calling forth the nervous influence, or by 
facilitating the extrication of it in them." The local action 
of stimulants is not necessarily accompanied with any change, 
either chemical or anatomical, although some of these agents 
do produce a chemical change in the parts with which they 
come in contact, but which is not an essential feature in stimu- 
lant action. Swallowed in moderate quantities, they convey 
a sense of warmth to the stomach, promote the contraction 

* Materia Medica, vol. i, p. 222, 4th edit. 
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of the muscular coat of the stomach and the intestines, and 
thereby expel gaseous matters, and assist digestion ; and in 
general they produce hyperaemia and increased secretion of 
the mucous follicles of the stomach and intestines. In larger 
quantities they excite thirst, and give rise to nausea or vomit- 
ing. The active principle of most, if not of all of them, be- 
comes absorbed; in many instances with great rapidity; and 
a large number of them are again rejected from the body, 
through the secretions, unaltered. In the blood they act as 
stimulants to the heart and blood-vessels, and in passing out 
of the system in the secretions they act as stimulants to the 
glands. They cause increased quickness of respiration, and 
increase the temperature of the surface; and they stimulate 
the brain and spinal cord to a more active performance of 
their functions by causing them to be more copiously supplied 
with blood. In this way stimulants, by causing an increased 
supply of blood to the various parts of the body, act physio- 
logically as functional exalters, or pathologically as exciters 
of a febrile state. Their medicinal uses are as follows : 1. 
As local acrid applications. 2. As stimulants to the gastro- 
intestinal canal. 3. As stimulants to the heart and vascular 
system. 4. As stimulants to the brain : to arouse the energies, 
and correct certain disorders, of the nervous system, particu- 
larly certain spasmodic affections. 5. As stimulants to the 
secreting organs, they may increase, or alter, or in some cases 
check, the secretions. 

Dr. G. B. Wood,* one of the authors of the " United States 
Dispensatory,'' describes stimulants as agents which exalt 
the forces of the system. "A property common to all stimu- 
lation is, that it is followed, in the ordinary state of the 
system, by a degree of depression bearing some proportion to 
the previous excitement. There may be conditions of tempo- 
rary prostration in which stimulants may put the system in 
the power of resuming its ordinary grade of action without 
subsequent depression, but these do not come within the 

* Treatise on Therapeutics and Pharmacology, p. 48. 
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general rule. The depression is dependent upon the tempo- 
rary diminution of excitability resulting from excessive 
action. If the stimulant influence be continued, it follows, 
as a consequence of the diminished excitability, that a greater 
amount of the stimulant agent must be employed to produce 
the same effect, and the excitability is thus still further di- 
minished, until in the end the system entirely refuses to 
respond to the ordinary healthy excitement, and morbid and 
often fatal debility results. This is an evil against which it 
is necessary to be constantly on our guard in the use of stimu- 
lant measures. Another, scarcely less important, is the pro- 
duction of inflammation by the excessive or repeated excite- 
ment to which the stimulated organ is exposed." Dr. Wood 
divides the general stimulants (which affect the whole system) 
thus : the lowest grade of action he assigns to Astringents ; a 
somewhat higher to Tonics ; and the highest to the Diffusible 
Stimulants, which powerfully and rapidly affect all parts of 
the nervous system, those which minister to Animal, as well 
as those which minister to Organic, life. 

Dr. Neligan* defines stimulants, in general terms, as 
'^ agents which produce a sudden, but not permanent aug- 
mentation in the activity of the vital functions." He dis- 
agrees with the common opinion which ascribes their effects 
primarily to the nervous system, and believes, from the 
effects which are often observed to follow their use, that they 
are allied, in some respects, to tonics, differing from the latter 
in the greater transiency of their effects; for their stimulant 
operation, he says, is "almost invariably followed by a cor- 
responding depression of vital power." Their effects also are 
more manifestly perceived by the senses than are those of 
tonics. 

It will be observed that the three writers above quoted, 
though differing in some important respects, agree in ascribing 
to the action of stimulants an exaltation of a vital or of a 
nervous force which already exists somewhere in the organ- 

» Medicines, their Uses and Modes of Administration, 4th edit., p. 848 
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ism ; and it may be added that they agree also in stating that 
the first stimulant action is followed by a recoil — a depression. 
There is a vagueness, however, in the terms in which this 
recoil is described which may well attract our attention. It 
is nowhere expressly stated by these authors, that as a rvle 
the secondary depression is carried so &r as to place the vital 
energies at a level hdow that at which they were when the 
stimulant was taken; yet unless we know whether this was 
meant, the mere fact that "subsequent depression" always 
occurs, is of little or no practical value; since the whole 
question of the restorative properties of stimulants is left in 
complete uncertainty. Let us take first the supposition that 
the depressive recoil is greater than the previous excitement, 
and try to work out the problem of the continuous "stimu- 
lation" so frequently had recourse to in fevers. A first dose 
of the stimulant having been given, and having produced the 
high^t degree of exaltation of which it is capable — that is 
to say, having used up as much vital or nervous force as it 
can educe — depression sets in: in order ^prevent the de- 
velopment of this state we repeat the stimulant medicine, 
thereby using up fresh vital force. Presently comes the 
recoil, which we again immediately arrest by a fresh dose, 
and so on for days, it may be for weeks, together. Now one 
thing is pretty clear, if stimulation means the calling forth, 
that is, the getting rid of, a certain quantity of a force already 
existing in the organism, either the accumulated stores of this 
force must be immense, or they must be simultaneously re- 
paired by that which can creaie force, or the vital power 
must after a very short time become completely exhausted, 
and the patient, whether cured of his fever or not, must be 
" improved off the face of the earth." The simple facts of 
the case, however, are these : A fever patient often lies for 
days taking an entirely insufEicient quantity of common food 
to create new force in place of that so lavishly wasted by the 
stimulant medicine, possibly taking no such food at all. Yet 
at the end of a certain time, it may be many days, it is dis- 
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covered that the neoessity for the Btimolant medicine has 
ceased or diminiBhed, not by the patient's death, but by his 
having recovered his energy so feur as to digest common food. 
Nor is it possible to get over this difficulty by supposing that 
the tissues have been consumed to such an extent that force 
has been generated at the expense of bodily bulk; for the 
patients are comparatively very slightly emaciated on con- 
valescence, if they have been treated in this way. Has there 
been great emaciation, so to speak, of the nervoiu system^ 
though this has been invisible to our eyes? It does not 
appear so, for the patients recover intelligence, sensation, and 
voluntary movement, with great rapidity. In short, on the 
theory that stimulant action is followed by a more than 
equivalent recoil, we are entirely unable to explain these 
facts. But if we agree to say that stimulant action is, 
indeed, followed by a recoil, but that the latter is not greater, 
or not 80 great, as the original exaltation — the statement 
loses all importance, since this is exactly what happens after 
the digestion of a true food. 

It is scarcely possible that so obvious a difficulty has not 
been perceived by the many excellent authors who held the 
opinion which we are discussing. The way of escape, which 
they probably found for themselves, is indicated by the feet, 
that they believe {vide Dr. Wood loc. dt.) that a repeated 
excitement of an organ, or of the system, may cause inflamma- 
tion. This would seem to show, that they assume the ex- 
istence of a vital principle, which, when closely examined, 
differs, in no essential respect, from the Archaeus of earlier 
times. It is capable of being excited, soothed, or exhausted : 
it is prompt in action, and violent in its resentments; it is, in 
short, a ''spirit of animation." 

One of the greatest difficulties which the ordinary theories 
of stimulus have to encounter is, the explanation of the action 
of the so-called Antispasmodics. These substances form a 
sub-class of stimulants in all works of Therapeutics with 
which I am acquainted : but, in truth, it would be difficult to 
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name a single general stimulant which does not possess more 
or less antispasmodic power. But if nerve-force be the source 
of muscular contraction (of which spasm is only a variety), 
and if the constant action of stimuli is to increase nerve-force, 
how can we explain the fact of stimuli acting in this way ? 
Dr. Headland says that spasms are due to a fault in the nerv- 
OILS potarity, commencing generally in the brain or nerve- 
centers, but does not explain how stimuli, which are supposed 
to increase, and even to create, nerve-force, can rectify this 
faulty polarity. Dr. Pereira says that the cerebro-spinal 
stimulants, and especially the Alcohols and iBthers, exalt the 
power of volition by their action on the brain, and enable the 
will to control involuntary muscular contractions. It is evi- 
dent, however, that such an explanation does not apply to the 
spasms which are the most frequent of all, those of the mus- 
cnlar coats of the intestines. How can the will be exalted so 
as to control a colic ? 

A striking instance of the confusion of ideas which prevails 
with regard to the action of stimuli is afforded by the usual 
descriptions of the operation of chloroform, when inhaled. 
The muscular spasms which not unfrequently occur shortly 
before the full effect of the anaesthetic is induced, are con- 
stantly spoken of as symptoms of "excitement." Hereafter 
it will fully be shown that such an idea is entirely erroneous ; 
and reasons will be given for considering the symptom in 
question as something very different in its significance. It is 
the fact that, so far from being any evidence of excitement, 
muscular rigidity under chloroform is one of the regular 
symptoms of advanced chloroform-narcosis with many pa- 
tients. It is characteristic of the moment when communica- 
tion between the nervous centers and the muscles is about to 
be cut off entirely, owing to the temporary death of the 
nerves. If the inhalation be steadily pushed, this lingering 
influence will be quickly abolished; the muscles will be left to 
their own vital conditions, and perfect relaxation will result. 
This is the state which is required for the performance of a 
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CHAPTER II, 

THK DOCTRINB OF STIMULUS.— CRITICISM. 

We are now to consider certain phenomena which are ordi- 
narily assumed to furnish decided proof of the antecedent 
operation of a stimulus upon the organism, and to examine 
the justice of this assumption. The phenomena in question 
may be classified under six heads, according as they refer to 
the mind, to sensation, to muscular motion, to secretion, to 
circulation, or to nutrition. 

I. Every rapidly increased manifestation of mental activity 
firom an external cause is ordinarily assumed to result from 
the action of a stimulus. 

II. All increased sensibility, and all pain, is referred to a 
similar cause. 

III. All convulsive muscular contractions axe supposed to 
result from stimulation, and the more violent the contrac- 
tion, the more powerful the stimulus is supposed to have 
been. 

IV. All marked increase in secretion is assumed to be due 
to stimulation of the secreting gland, either direct or through 
the medium of the nervous system. 

V. Every increase, whether of the force, or the frequency, 
of the action of the heart, or arteries, is supposed to be the 
result of stimulation. 

VI. All increase of the nutritive or of the formative activity 
of a part of the body is supposed to be due to the action of a 
stimulus. 

I. Mental Phenomena. — In order that the following re- 
marks may not be misunderstood, it is necessary to observe, 
even at the risk of uttering a truism, that the only influence 
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of physical agents upon the miDd, of which we are cognizanti 
is that which they exercise indirectly, by changing the con- 
dition of the brain; making the latter more or leas efficient 
as an instrument of the mind, or of some part of it. 

In this limited sense, whatever relieves the brain from 
£Ettigae, and gives a new capacity for mental exertion, may be 
called a mental stimulus. Further, it may be allowed that 
whatever increases the physiological perfection of the brain to 
a limit which, though not ordinarily reached, is still congeni- 
tally possible to that organ, is in the same sense to be looked 
on as a mental stimulant. The common idea of the cerebral 
stimulant, however, implies more than this. It implies that 
a physical agent may produce, at once, and without the intro- 
duction of improved cerebral nutrition, an exaltation of men- 
tal activity which would not be possible without the use of 
extraordinary means. 

One of the most obvious considerations which presents it- 
self in an inquiry of this kind is, that we ought not to assume 
any extraordinary agency to account for facts which are 
capable of explanation in a simpler way. Looking, therelbrei 
to the great improbability, d priori, of a direct instantaneous 
increase of the mental powers from the action of a physical 
stimulus, we are led to ask whether the increase be not merely 
apparent, and owing to the removal of a pre-existing obstacle 
to development? There are strong grounds for supposing 
that this is the case with regard to the action of the "cere- 
bral stimulants." The faculties of the mind are not homoge- 
neous, nor such as are necessarily put in motion all at the 
same time, or by the same causes. On the contrary, nothing 
is more certain than that a natural opposition exists between 
the reason and the will on the one hand, and the emotions 
and the appetites on the other. We may not hastily assume, 
then, that activity of the former implies activity of the lat- 
ter, or vice versd; we must carefully examine the phenomena 
of the so-called cerebral excit-ement, with a view to discover 
what sort of mental activity is developed. Let us take the 
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case of Alcohol, Opium, and Hashish, respectively, these 
three substances being typical of the "inebriant" medicines. 

The early phenomena of alcoholic intoxication usually wear 
an appearance at first sight much resembling excitement. 
But on analyzing the symptoms we are at no loss to perceive 
that it is the emotional and appetitive part of the mind which 
is in action, while the intellect, on the contrary, is directly 
enfeebled. There is no exception to this rule, that in propor- 
tion to the degree in which the lower and more animal nature 
obtrudes itself in the actions and words of a drunken person, 
the less of intellectual activity does he display. It is at least 
possible, then, that the violent outbreak of the passions is due, 
not to any stimulation of them, but to the removal of the 
check ordinarily imposed by reason and will. This possibility 
we shall find converted to something like certainty when we 
discuss the narcotic effects of alcohol. 

With regard to opium there is more difficulty in coming 
to a decision, because the mental phenomena which are caused 
by its use are less familiarly known. In \})^ g^'aflf. TTmjnrif.y 
nf Ki^r^p ean constitutions, j^pium produce s nothing resembling 
mental excitement ; the effect on myself, for instance, of a 
large dose, is mere .depression and misery . But with most 

Qlijggta^, and with ann^ft EnrnpAana rxrhnaa /v^Tiflf.ifnf,j^nfl ftr 
yj^naA hi^h\is. nf lifA arft pftfi^ili^r. ft mndition ifl proflnfiftd by 
Jjie taking of a larye but not fatal do^ft whjp.h ir toij rftTTH|r|r- 
able, and very difficult to analy ze. These persons are able, 
sometimes without any previous practice, to take large quan- 
tities of opium without suffering stupefaction ; on the con- 
trary, they a ppear much exhilarated in spirits , and their 
minds work with mucnfreedom- m some cases, muscular 
power and the disposition for exertion seem to be increased, 
but more frequently there ia £r^«>»indiflpo»it"'^n tn Inrnmetitn 
■ar hard^^wwdLjQlj^ggLJkijDL^. These effects last for a period , 
vnrr'^g from ^^'p;^^^'^^ tiO f ^rty-elght hour s: they are suc - 
ceeded, in some cases, ^y a heavy, semi-comatose sleep o f 
Iftff p d^ ^fttinn ; in other instances no particular after-effiKsta 
are noted. « 
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It is impossible, witiout far more precise data than are ^^- ^^ 
preaeiit accessible, to determine the true meaning of thea^^^^*^^ 
facts. Here, ag^ii^i "we are bound in the first instance tc^ ::3Ao 
take the simplest explanation possible, and to see how fai*-**^ 
this can be applied, to the phenomeDa in qu^tion. This majr*^^J 
be found in the supposition that, iu the absence of any ex^ — ^ ~-' 
traordinary circumstances, the apparent exaltation of certain 
faculties should be ascribed rather to the removal of controU- 
ing influences, than to positive e ' " ilation of the faculties 
themselves or of the physical macl ry by which they work. 
It remains to be proved (and a rigorous proof ought to be 
required), that in circumstances of ordinary heaJth and nutri- 
tion, large doses of opium (proportionably to the taker*s idio- 
syncrasy) can cause general exaltation of the mental activity ; 
indeed, the details of every such case with which I am ao* 
quainted, when closely scrutinized, have seemed to give evi- 
dence of a really poisonous and depressing influence operating 
upon some portion of the brain simultaneously with the ap- 
parent stimulation. Something of the nature of paralysis, 
though it might be partial, has always appeared to me to 
characterize the action of large doses of opium from the 
moment that they have completely entered the circulation, 
supposing the state of health and nutrition to be normal at 
the time, and the circumstances of climate, &c., such as we 
know them in this country. And it would seem reasonable 
to account for the apparent increase of intellectual force^ and 
of emotion^ on the supposition that other activities are sus- 
pended, and their interference removed. For that would be 
a violent and improbable theory which should suggest that 
one portion of the nervous system was excited, and another 
paralyzed, at the same time and by the same agent. 

The i *^jr.itin^'Jniiaence of hashish (and other preparations 
of Indian hemp) fij^ears^ to be exercised on t he e m otions and 
passions, and on the fancy. Great exhilaration "^ «^^^*^*^« ^f 
an unreasoning character, is the chief feature ^" ^ 
h some, the passions rage furiouSyTmSffiSBv 
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iliflftrvft(^ is the involuntary producti on of fantastic 
me ntal images, of which i shall Lave moreTo say under the 

~ of Narcotism. After a careful comparison of the accounts 
given by Von Bibra, Moreau, De Lucca, and other writers, 
with those which I have received from various persons who 
have eaten hashish, either in this country or in the East, I 
am persuaded that the abQXfi-«£Q^ts ought not to be called 
stimulant at all; that they are, in fact, the rfjpnUji nf a. parHi^^] 
and hipjhly pftnnl|j^. r kind of pa raJv sis of the bra in. The true 
sSmmative action of Indian hemp is a very amerent thing, 
and is produced by doses far too small to "excite" the emo- 
tions or the fancy in the way which occurs in a regular hashish 
debauch. Such at least is my present belief, but I am even 
now carrying on fresh experiments to test the matter thor- 
oughly. 

The above considerations are surely such as should warn 
us not to use the phrase "mental stimulation" indiscrimi- 
nately, since they throw so much doubt on the exciting 
character of three substances which are usually cited as 
typical "stimuli of the mind." And an additional argument 
to the same purpose may be found in the fact that substances 
like ammonia, which are universally allowed to act as pure 
stimulants, are in no case chargeable with the production of 
any such phenomena as those which are supposed to indicate 
mental excitement, although they may restore consciousness 
where it has been temporarily lost owing to cerebral weakness. 

II. Phenomena of Sensation. — It is usually assumed in 
physiological discussion, that all pain, and all increased sen- 
sibility is an indication of exalted function of the sensory 
nerves, or of the sensory tract of the nervous centers, pro- 
duced by the operation of a stimulus. 

In order to examine so complex a phenomenon as pain with 
any chance of success, it is necessary first of all to direct our 
attention to its simpler varieties.* For many reasons, Neu- 

* For a remarkable anticipation of the views on the nature of pain which appear 
to be dedncible from the most modem observations, I may refer the reader to the doe- 
trines of Plato and Aristotle, as set forth in MacmiUan't Magazine (October, 1SS3). 
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ralgia, limiting itself to the track of a single nerve, the course 
of which can be easily identified, is the most typical kind of 
pain which can be selected; and chiefly, because it is at once 
distinct in character, and involves the minimum of organic 
change in the affected part. There can be little doubt that 
in such an affection as this, so far from stimulation being to 
blame, the whole circumstances point to lowered vitality as 
the antecedent cause. 

On this topic I am able, unfortunately, to speak with the 
authority of personal experience. I have been subject, ever 
since childhood, to severe attacks of neuralgia of the brow, 
entirely independent of digestive derangement, although 
liable, as this affection usually is, to be aggravated by any 
coincident stomach disorder. The pain always follows accu- 
rately the course of those branches of the fifth nerve which 
are distributed to the forehead, the internal angle of the eye, 
and the nose, more rarely extending also to the branches 
derived from the second division of the fifth nerve, and dis- 
tributed to the cheek, but always on the right side ordy. This 
kind of headache began to trouble me at about the age of four- 
teen, and for two or three years was of frequent occurrence ; for 
many years past, however, it has been an infrequent visitor. 
One circumstance ought to be mentioned, although I cannot 
pretend to estimate its exact relation to the production of the 
neuralgic pain, viz., that about the time when the headaches 
first occurred with any severity, I began to suffer from an 
obstruction of the lachrymal duct on the same side. This 
obstruction has been ascertained to depend upon a tight 
stricture of the upper end of the nasal duct, close to the 
lachrymal sac, and is apparently caused by a tough fibrous 
cicatrix, probably the relic of some past ulceration. Treat- 
mMii bv the passing of metallic probes has been adopted from 
u«^ to time, with great temporary relief, but the obstruction 
W ikhniTs T^currcd, and, as a consequence of it, the discharge 
« ic«x$ irom ibe gl«d ^ inconveniently profuse. The attacks 
ic win u« k^wiiWy caused by fatigue of body or mind, and 
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axe preceded and accompanied by pallor of the face, weak 
pulse, and a general sense of depression. The only remedies 
which are of the slightest value are sal- volatile, hot tea, and, 
occasionally, quinine in a fiill dose, or a glass of wine. Am- 
monia and hot tea are the most frequently useful. 

In such a case as this there is little reason to think that 
the function of the painful nerves can be in excess. The 
general bodily energy is always at a low point when the 
attacks occur, and the nerves of the part are habitually in 
circumstances which must tend to lower their functional 
activity. The constant passive flow of tears from the gland, 
and the curious fact that the hair of the right eyebrow years 
ago became decidedly gray at a point exactly opposite the 
supra-orbital nerve, are so many indications of defective nerv- 
ous energy, and are corroborated by own sensations when 
free from pain, for I am conscious of defective power in the 
orbicularis muscle, and of a somewhat blunted oonmion sen- 
sibility of the skin around the inner angle of the eye. Under 
these circumstances it is, that fatigue being superadded (espe- 
cially when accompanied with longer abstinence from food 
than usual), an attack of acute neuralgic pain supervenes. 
The conclusion appears inevitable, that the pain is here the 
direct consequence of a further depression of an already feeble 
vitality in the nerves. There is one other most effectual 
remedy besides those already spoken of, namely, the applica- 
tion of blistering fluid to the skin immediately over the pain- 
ful nerves; a remedy which, from its inconvenience, has been 
but seldom adopted. Now, the effect of this must certainly 
be to increase the supply of blood to the painful nerve, and, 
pro tanto, to heighten its vital energy. 

Dr. Eadcliffe, in his lectures* delivered not long since at 
the Eoyal College of Physicians, has given a description of 
his own experience of facial tic-douloureux, which in* every 
way coincides with what I have observed. "About thirteen 

* Lectures on Certain Disorders of the Brain and Nerrons System, Ac. See Lancet, 
February to July, 1863. 
7 
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or fourteen years ago/' says Dr. Baddifie, ''I had an cppor^ 
tonity of becoming acquainted, in my own person, with the 
history of &cial neuralgia, or tio-douloureox. At thai tim#' 
I was anything but strong or well, and the pain, ao long as 
it lasted, did not tend to improve my condition, for it took 
away my appetite, and kept me awiJce at nig^t. Eor the 
first two or three days after the commencement of the attack, 
the painful part of the cheek would admit of prenore, and 
the &ce was pale and perspiring. I was dejected alao, and 
troubled with frequent chills and shivers. On the third or 
fourth day the painful cheek would become swollen, hot, and 
tender ; a state of general feverish reaction would be devdopedf 
and, contemporaneously with these changes, the true neoialgic 
pain would come to an end. I had abundant opportunily 6r 
knowing that this was the true order of the dianges: first, 
neuralgia without local tenderness, swelling, and redneaa, and 
with frequent chills and shivers, and a decidedly depressed 
condition of the circulation; and afterward, local tenderness, 
redness, and swelling, and general feverish reaction, without 
chills and without neuralgia. I also find that my own ex- 
perience in this matter is the exact counterpart of the eacperi- 
ence of several patients who have come under my notice at 
different times." 

The neuralgia from which I have personally suffered has 
not occurred in so severe a form as this, nor have the attads 
lasted so ^long (except on one occasion), but the course and 
termination of the symptoms closely resemble those which 
Dr. Eadcliffe describes. I have particularly noticed the great 
tenderness which supervenes in the affected parts ^ soon as 
the neuralgic pain subsides. I suspect this depends on con* 
gestion of the parts. 

The history of neuralgia generally, as observed on the large 
scale in the out-patient room of a hospital, substantially con- 
firms the idea of the pathology of this complaint which is sug- 
gested by the experience recorded above. Neuralgic com- 
plaints among the poor and laborious classes are numerous. 
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and they present three varieties, speaking roughly: 1. Neu- 
ralgia of the head and face. 2. Neuralgia intercostalis. 3. 
Sciatica. The great majority of the patients who apply for 
relief from either of these maladies are ansemic, and in a fair 
sprinkling of cases the anemia is obviously connected with 
ague-poisoning. The most speedy way of obtaining a tem- 
porary relief firom the pain in all these cases is certainly the 
application of a local stimulant, more especially of some pow-^ 
erful volatile agent such as mustard, or, still better, chloro- 
form diluted with seven parts of some simple liniment. Still 
more e£fective, though, from its nature, slower in acting, is a 
blister. The more profoundly the general health has been 
a£fected, and especially the greater the degree of anaemia, the 
more necessary it becomes to join with the use of stimulants 
(both local, such as above mentioned, and general, such as 
the carbonate or muriate of ammonia, taken in five and ten 
grain doses respectively), a treatment directed to improving 
the quality of the blood. The great efficacy of quinine in 
aguish cases is easily accounted for; the few cases in which 
it succeeds which are not traceable in any way to the malari- 
ous poison, owe their cure, I strongly suspect, simply to the 
remarkable e£fect which quinine certainly has in improving 
the systemic circulation : an action of which I have seen many 
curious proofe, though it is by no means exerted equally in 
all subjects. For the general run of chronic non-malarious 
cases, the most successful plan is the use of food tonics to the 
blood and nervous system, such as cod-liver oil,* arsenic or 
steel (the first of these being incomparably the best), or a 
combination of some of them, joined with the use of local 
stimulation by means of frictions with dilute chlorcfform, and 
the manipulations of the scientific ahampooer. And even 
among the better classes, whose diet, <&c. is good, a modifica- 
tion of the same treatment is still &r more often successM 

* Dr. Radcliffe reports favorably of the hypophosphite of soda in neuralgio eum, 
ud believes that the phosphorus of this salt (which is bat loosely combined) acts as a 
direct food to the nervoos tissue. 
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tlian any other. The subcataneooa injection of small doses 
of morphia is a plan which I have often adopted for the pur- 
pose of giving temporary relief to a patient who was obliged 
to go through his ordinary day of kbor. I only use such a 
small dose (i to j^ gndn) as to produce a genenl stimulant 
eflfecty without the least drowsiness. 

The next variety of pain is one of which we may be said to 
owe our knowledge to Dr. Inman. I refer to the complaint 
which that author has termed Myalgia. The pain in these 
cases is referred to the muscular structures, and is often pres- 
ent in its greatest severity in the tendinous ends of those 
structures. Of the existence of a malady with such charac- 
teristics there can be no doubt in the mind of a competent 
observer, whose attention has once been directed to the sub- 
ject; but the puzzle involved in the &ctB is great, seeing that 
the tendinous structures of the body are very slenderly, if at 
all, endowed with nerves, and even the muscular tissue would 
seem to be poorly gifted in this respect. Whatever the ex- 
planation may be — whether or not we are to believe that 
pain may originate in non-nervous parts, and be conveyed to 
the percipient brain by the nerves of the neighboring tissues 
or not — certain it is that myalgia is a most frequent com- 
plaint, and that it attacks only such muscles as have been 
overworked proportionahly to their nutrition. Here again, 
the most speedy remedies are such as improve the circulation 
of the part without fatiguing it. But both in myalgia, and 
also in all forms of neuralgia, the most permanent relief is 
obtained by means which gradually increase the general 
nutrition — arsenic, steel, cod-liver oil, and the like; and, pre- 
eminently, by a highly nourishing diet. 

In the pains which accompany some varieties of inflamma- 
tion we meet with what at first sight seems a complete con- 
tradiction of that order of phenomena in the causation of pain 
which we have just been considering; namely, pain occurring 
in organs which, from the nature of the case, must oontaini 
on the whole, more blood than usual. But the phenomena of 
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painful inflammations may be explained by dividing them into 
two classes. 1. Those in which pain occurs at the commence- 
ment and soon ceases, at any rate, for a time. 2. Those in 
which it persists. (1.) It has been pointed out by Dr. Rad- 
cliffe that this is the normal type of inflammation, and that 
the pain is to be referred to the preliminary stage of irritation, 
which is marked by coldness of skin, shivering, and general 
contraction of the blood-vessels; and there is little doubt that 
the nerves are in a condition of unusual feebleness, and of 
electric disturbance owing to that feebleness. But as soon as 
the second stage, or that of inflammation proper, accompanied 
at first with increased circulation, commences, spontaneous 
pain ceases, and only tenderness on pressure remains. (2.) 
But in certain cases pain persists after the congestive stage 
has commenced and the skin is hot and the pulse throbbing. 
These cases, however, are universally such as are distinguished 
by the fact that the tissues of the inflamed part are subjected 
either to compression, or to friction or stretching, both of 
which are only varieties of compression. The pain of sub- 
fascial suppuration, of pleurisy and peritonitis, and of gout, 
respectively, may serve as illustrations; and we cannot help 
being reminded of the tenderness to pressure which, in the 
ordinary course of inflammation, follows the cessation of spon- 
taneous pain. It appears highly probable that the continu- 
ance of the pain during the congestive stage is the result of 
the accidental presence of pressure, 'more especially as the 
pain is severest in those instances {e.g. serous inflammations) 
where constant friction is going on. 

Inflammation, however, is by no means, on the whole, an 
elevation of vital force; and though its first stage may be 
accompanied with increased activity of the circulation in the 
aflected part, this does not continue to be the case; for the 
adhesiveness of the blood-corpuscles soon causes an obstruc- 
tion, and at last an absolute stagnation of the flow. And 
correspondently with this, we find that the pain, though in 



an altered shape, often does return at a later stage with great 
severity. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that pain prodnoad by 
catting or by braising wounds is not due to stunulation; fin* 
in the one case the nerves of the part, and the tissueB round 
them, are drained of blood, and in the other they are preeaed 
on by the products of extravasation. Moreover, there ialittle 
doubt that cutting or bruising wounds dimmish the normal 
electricity of the parts, another source of vital depreeAion. 
Then as to the phenomena of the mortification of parts, it is 
well known that the pain is severest shortly before the nerves 
(usually the last structures to die) are about to become alto- 
gether dead. Again, in recovery irom frost-bite, and from 
profound alcoholic intoxication, the nerves, during their 
struggle from temporary death, through low degrees of 
vitality, up to a state of healthy energy, are exoeeaively 
painful. 

Sir William Hamilton held the opinion that* "pleasure is 
the result of certain harmonious relations, of certain agree- 
ments; pain, on the contrary, the effect of certain inharmoni- 
ous relations, of certain disagreements. Pleasure is a reflex of 
the spontaneous and unimpeded exertion of a power of whose 
energy we are conscious; pain a reflex of the overstrained or 
repressed exertion of such a power." The varieties of pain 
which have been already mentioned would appear to oome 
under the latter head — "pains which are the reflex of im- 
peded energy." With regard to the supposed dacts of pains 
which are '' the reflex of an overstimulated energy," I would 
submit that there is some confusion of ideas here. The pain 
produced is not contemporaneous with the excessive enei^, 
but with the exhausted condition in which the organ remains 
after the energy has operated. The brain, for instance, which 
has been laboring beyond its strength, has really been con- 
suming its tissue faster than nutrition could repair it, until 
at last it came to have an imperfect energy, owing to the 

* Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. ii, p. 440. 
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want of material in itself; and the reeult is a condition of the 
nervous system which, as far as its outward symptoms go, 
closely resembles the irritative stage of an inflammatory dis- 
ease, such as I have endeavored to describe it, with pale, 
cold, shrunken skin, and a tendency to shiver; it is under 
such circumstances as these that the headache of sin over- 
worked brain sets in. The muscles of the boy who is going 
through his first fencing-lesson have abready been much ex- 
hausted before they got into that condition when the nerves 
would convey the impression of pain to the sensorium. The 
pain occurs during a state of disorganization, when it would 
certainly seem that the energy must be impeded. And this 
probability is increased on consideration of the fact that in 
certain exceptional cases, when nutrition can be proportion- 
ately increased to meet the excessive waste of tissue, the 
sense of fatigue, and the pain which naturally accompanies 
it, are not produced, or are produced only in a much less 
degree than they would otherwise be. 

An apparent instance of pain occurring as the reflex of an 
overstrained energy, is to be found in the painful fatigue 
which afiects organs of special sense, such as the eye or ear, 
when they have strenuously been directed, for long periods 
of time, to the appreciation of particular objects. But the 
supposition is doubly inappropriate in this case. It is inap- 
propriate for the same reason as in the cases already alluded 
to, because the painful feeling is not the accompaniment of 
the energy, but of the exhaustion which succeeds it. And it 
is further inappropriate, because it is irreconcilable with what 
we know of the structure and functions of the organs of dis- 
tinctive sense. For these organs consist essentially of nervous 
expansions on the surface of the body, which passively receive 
certain impressions (for the reception of which they are 
specially fitted) of which the mind takes active apprehension. 
When by an exercise of volition we place the organ in the 
best position for receiving external impressions, and by the 
exercise of attention provide that the mind shall take note of 
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/theee impreBsions, it will be fband that the organ is capable 
of receiving a certain nomber of thenii lor a certain time, 
without fatigue, that is, without physical injury. But beyond 
.this limit it is impossible to go; the only result of any effort 
in this direction will be a confusion of all the impresaiona re- 
ceived, and a sense of painful bAigae which is obvioudy the 
reflex of impeded energy (using that word, energy, as Hamil- 
ton does, to express passive as well as active processes). The 
receptive capacity of an organ of distinctive sense must 
surely be proportioned strictly to the state of its nutrition, 
and hence we can understand how that capacity may be im- 
proved by anything {e.g. gentle and regular exercise) which 
may improve the nutrition of the organ. Such improvement, 
however, must be the work of time; meanwhile it appears to 
be a contradiction in terms to say that an organ, whose duij 
is passively to receive certain impressions, can be "stimn- 
lated,'' at any particular moment, to receive more of those 
impressions than its actual capacity is adapted for. With 
regard to cases in which strong emotion seems to intensify 
the acuteness of any sense to a preternatural degree, while at 
the same time a feeling of pain is produced, it may be re- 
marked that such cases arrange themselves under l^e head 
of special and exaggerated attention. 1 ought, perhaps, to 
apologize for venturing to quote the authority of a romance- 
writer on a question of scientific observation ; but Sir Walter 
Scott was so accurate an observer of Nature (and of course 
so unprejudiced as to this matter) that I am tempted to cite 
his description of the sensations of Henry Morton when mo- 
mentarily expecting death at the hands of the fanatic Cove- 
nanters, in illustration of pain from exaggerated attention. 
*' His destined executioners, as he gazed around them, seemed 
to alter their forms and features, like specters in a feverish 
dream ; their figures became larger, and their faces more dis- 
turbed ; and as an excited imagination predominated over the 
realities which his eyes received, he could have thought him- 
self surrounded rather by a band of demons than of liuman 
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beings; the walls seemed to drop blood, and the light tick of 
the clock thrilled on his ear with such loud, painful distinct- 
ness, as if each sound were the prick of a bodkin inflicted on 
the naked nerve of the organ." Here we have an admirable 
description of the overmastering influence which emotion may 
exercise upon the finer and more distinctive sensations. In 
Buch circumstances as are here hypothetically represented 
(and also, as Dr. Chambers justly remarks,* in the disturb- 
ance of the nervous system, which often happens in fevers 
and in mania), some overpowering influence rivets the atten- 
tion on certain objects, and correspondingly impairs the dis- 
criminative power of the organ of sense, so that false images 
of them are represented to the mind. To speak of such phe- 
nomena as proofe of a genuine hypersesthesia (if by aiadtfaic we 
imply anything discriminative) is entirely incorrect. Sir 
"William Hamilton has indicated the source of fallacy which 
is latent in all such statement8,t viz. the neglect of clear dis- 
tinction between perception proper and sensation proper. 
The former faculty takes cognizance of external objects in the 
way of dccurate distinction; the latter merely appreciates 
the pleasurable or painful nature of the impression. The 
law of correlation between them is thus stated by Hamilton : 
*' Sensation proper and perception proper must always co- 
exist; but so far from existing in equal degrees, their respec- 
tive amounts are in exactly inverse proportion to each other. 
The more receptive of pleasurable or painful impressions an 
organ may be, the less adapted is it to the purposes of dis- 
tinctive perception." In the section of the present volume 
which details my special researches on Anaesthetics some 
facts will be found which appear strongly to support this 
proposition. At present I can only state my general assent 
to its truth. 

III. Muscular Phenomena. — The propriety of ascribing 
excessive or irregular muscular contraction to the influence 
of stimuli, exalting the nerve-force, cannot be discussed at 
length here; and considering how fully the subject has been 

• Renewal of Life, p. 68. f ^o^ ^^ ^^^' P- ^^- 
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treated by Dr. Raddiffo in his work on E^ilepej, and in his 
recent lectures at the Royal College of Physicians, there is 
little necessity for me to go over the ground again. In the 
chapters on true Stimulation, and on the Phenomena of Nar- 
cosis, however, proof will be adduced that one of the most 
ordinary effects of stimuli is to check convulsive muscular 
movements; and, on the other hand, that such movements are 
part of the regular sequence of phenomena in the action of 
paralyzing doses of many narcotics, and are occasionally pro- 
duced by every true narcotic. Relying on the accumulated 
testimony here indicated, I must content myself now with the 
simple statement, that the occurrence of irregular or convul- 
sive muscular movements affords no proof whatever of any 
antecedent stimulant action on the organism. 

IV. Secretory Phenomena. — ^The assumption that increased 
secretion necessarily implies stimulation of the secretory 
glands, or of the nerves governing them, has been conclu- 
sively proved to be unfounded, by the researches of Bernard 
and Brown-S^uard on the effects of section of the sympa^ 
thetic nerve. This operation, when performed on the cervical 
trunk of the nerve, is followed by intense congestion of the 
vessels beyond the point of section, contraction of the pupil, 
and a copious secretion or flux from the several glands of the 
corresponding part, and similar results have been obtained 
irom. the section of the sympathetic branch going to the sub- 
maxillary gland. Dr. Gairdner and others have observed 
cases in which pressure on the sympathetic nerve at the root 
of the neck by tumors has occasioned flushing of the tajce and 
copious unilateral sweating. I am able to cite one remark- 
able case from my own practice, in which similar effects were, 
in all probability, produced by paralyzing pressure on the 
abdominal branches of the sympathetic. 

Case.* — W. R., set. five years and nine months. Was a 
healthy-looking child when born, but at three days old sud- 

* By one of those mishaps that one can never sufficiently regret, some carelessness 
in the taking of this case renders the account of the state of the pupil unreliable ; and 
I have, therefore, omitted all notice of this point. 
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denly had a series of &t8, of which it is impoasihle to obtaia 
any accurate descriptiori ; remained insensible for three days, 
and then recovered, with no sign of aoything amiss except 

■ tmi inward squint of the left eye. He continued in good 
health until ho was about three years old, when he began to 
experience a constantly-increasing "choking aenaation*' in 
the throat, and it was observed that the temperature of the 

■ left cheek was higher, and its color deeper, than that of the 
other side; moreover ^ the left aide of the face wds frequently 
covered with per^iraiwn. After this had lasted a few daya, 

I he suddenly became insensible^ and foamed slightly at the 
mouth ; the left arm and leg became quite rigid, and were 
repeatedly jerked toward the median line. This condition 
lasted for about half an hour. Since that time about four 
more fits had occurred (the last about seventeen moritha pre- 
viously to my first seeing hira) ; the same phenomena pre- 
ceded and accompanied all of them* In the intervals there 
had always remained a certain amount of weakness of the 

■ whole left side, and a considerable tendency to rigidity of the 

■ left arm and leg ; the act of putting on the left boot often 
caused the leg to be spasmodically extended. Recently the 
bowela had become constipated, and, as always happened 
when this was the case, the choking sensation had reappeared, 
and a fit appeared to be imminent. The boy was brought to 
me at the Chelsea Dispensary, October 31, 1862. He waa a 
well- grown and well-nourished- child, with a rather pale com- 
plexion, a considerable internal squint of the left eye, and a 
dragging of the left leg as he walked. The left side of the 
face and head was slightly hotter than the right, and there 
was a very perceptible flush on the left cheek* On handling 
the muscles of the left arm and leg, it was observed that they 
had a marked tendency to tonic contraction. The tongue 
was red and clean in the median line, over a space of about 
one-eighth of an inch on the left side of it, and over the whole 
of the right half. The outer three-fourths or thereabouts of 
the left half of the tongue was covered with a thick creamy 
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lor, tlutQa;^ vldek m mmium hnf^ red f&fSDm piofanidedL 
The bavds kad not iMCRcpcMd fr two or three days; the 
pttliait conipiuiMd of tta—ea end a diokiiig fiseling in ttm 
throat. ATvzrmildeperkBtBixtuemeeoidisedtobetekBe 
three ttmes a dar. This rdiered the bowde r^golariy, enl 
in the oooiae of the next fixtai^t the threetening eymptoBH 
had ehnoet entirelT diai^jpeared. He now Tentared to onut 
the medicine, hat in three days* time mee hroog^t to me ina 
modi worse oonditioa then when I first aaw him. No motioB 
of the bowels had teken place far fiirty-eig^t hooie ; tbs 
whole left side of the &ce and the left eer were flndied deep 
red; the snr&ce wes pongently hot» and bedewed wiA a co- 
pioue ttceat — the heat and sweating were iband to extend 
over the whole left half of the head, end to oeeee abmptly st 
the median line. Before he conld leaTe the room, after I had 
prescribed for him, he was seised with an epileptiform ft 
precisely similar to thoee which have been already deacribedi 
and which lasted twenty minntee. On recovery, he aeemed 
heavy and semi-comatose for an honr or twa On visiting 
him at the end of this time, he appeared much as nenal, 
except that the unilateral flashing and perspiration and the 
feeling of choking were still present* A brisk purgative 
enema was now administered^ and a large quantity of ecyba- 
lous faeces were discharged : this was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the entire disappearance of the unilateral heat and 
sweating and of the choking sensation. The boy recovered 
his ordinary appearance, and was desired to continue the 
mild aperient medicine, and also to take half an ounce of cod* 
liver oil per diem. From this time forward, the boy never 
had a bad symptom : he was retained under observation for 
two months, and then discharged quite well, except that he 
had still a slight weakness of voluntary power in the right 
arm and leg. 

The paralyzing distention of the bowels by fseces, which 
seems to have produced such serious effects in this remark- 
able case, is exactly the same agency as often produces violent 
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onvulsive outbreaks in general paralytics,* There can be 
ittle doubt, I think, in the mind of any one who will im- 
Murtially examine the facts, that the condition of the nervous 
apparatus is one of paralysis, in the one case and in the other. 
Eenceforward there can be no sort of propriety in assuming 
^t the flushing and sweating so commonly produced by an 
overfull or an ill-digested meal is an active phenomenon, 
lepending on stimulation : indeed, the entire phenomena of 
3zce8sive and untimely secretions from glands must be con- 
ridered open to a possible interpretation, the reverse of that 
which represents them to be the effects of stimulant action. 
There is too much reason to believe that many medicines 
which are supposed to have specific effects in increasing the 
flow from particular glands do, in truth, only cause a passive 
flow of a fluid containing some of the normal elements of the 
secretion, in virtue of their paralyzing influence upon the 
nervous apparatus of secretion. Nevertheless, the name of 
"specific stimuli" has been unhesitatingly accorded to such 
medicines hitherto : a practice which is decidedly objection- 
able in view of the facts of modem physiology. 

V. Circulatory Phenomena. — Increased rapidity of the 
heart's action is one of the most common items of evidence 
appealed to as indicating the operation of a stimulant upon 
the organism. This subject involves considerable difficulties ; 
for there is little doubt that a moderate increase of the heart's 
action beyond its normal rapidity often does prove to be of real 
advantage to the vigor of the faculties, for the time, and is 
followed by no depressive reaction whatever. On the other 
hand, no fact is now more familiar to practitioners than that 
the most purely debilitating influences are precisely those 
which most greatly increase the rapidity of the pulse. No 
exact line of demarkation can probably be laid down: but we 
are entitled to believe that an increase of a few beats per 
minute, when the strength of the heart's action is simvUane" 
ously maintained or in^creased, is a healthy phenomenon, one 

• Fuie Austin, " On General Pftralyns." 
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wUch is within the order of Nature, and bo fiur entitied to be 
described as an effect of stimulation; bat that, on the other 
hand, too great an increase of frequency abdc^ impUm cb> 
hilAtifj more especially when coupled with diminntion in fero% 
or irregularity in rhythm. 

As for the violent throbbings which often attend local ifr*' 
flammations, there is little reason finr attribnting them, as Ja 
often done, to the results of stinralation, or irritetion. Tht 
advance of pathological inquiry is more and more renderings 
it probable that this phenomenon is of purely mechanical 
origin; being, in &ct, due to the opposition with which the 
blood meets in its progress forward through the ▼oaoels of the 
inflamed part. 

VI. Lastly, we have to consider the prq>riety of indiSi- 
criminately applying the term Stimulation, as is oommcnly 
done, to all processes which result in increased nutritive, or 
formative action, in a part of the body. 

This question forms the very central point of the disousBioe' 
as to the essential nature of inflanmiation. We have to eon- 
sider whether such a change as that which is set np in a 
tissue, let us say, like cartilage, by drawing a thread through 
it (leaving it imbedded as a foreign body), deserves the name 
of stimulation. 

What are the changes produced by such a lesion, in sndi a 
tissue as cartilage? In the immediate neighborhood of the 
damaged part all the cells are enlarged, indicating a distinctly 
increased nutrition of them. If now we inquire what is the 
result of a higher degree of irritation, such as that which ie 
present in the case of so-called "ulceration" of articular car- 
tilage, we find that a greatly increased proUferation of the 
cells is the characteristic feature of the process in parts which 
are strongly affected, the formative activity being indicated 
by the presence of mother-cells which are crowded with 
numerous contained cells, probably representing successive 
generations, or more often with nucleoli. And in the parts 
which actually border on the focus of irritation, we perceive 
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inmistakable evidence that the exuberant formative process 
s attended with contemporaneous degeneration. The infer- 
ence would seem plain that the agency which produces all 
this mischief is a debilitating, devitalizing one; and that all 
this ill-timed and hasty excess of nutrition and formation is 
but the result of a shock to the vital condition of the part, of 
which the highest expression is seen in the positive degrada* 
tion of the new-formed matter, in the most strongly affected 
localities, from the very moment of its generation. We are 
not justified in speaking of such a process as this (which is, 
in truth, a type of all inflammatory processes) as an effect of 
stimulation. 

So again with the remarkable phenomena which are so 
often produced by diseases which injure the vitality of nerves 
which are distributed in the neighborhood of epithelial sur- 
faces. It is by no means uncommon, in cetses where the fiifth 
nerve of one side is affected with severe neuralgia, and is 
obviously in a state of great depression, to find the tongue 
coated, on the side toward the diseased nerve, with exuber- 
ant epithelium, and to observe that the thickness of this 
covering varies in direct ratio with the severity of the pain 
and the intensity of the depression. In the curious case 
above quoted of epileptiform convulsions dependent on loaded 
bowels, the same effect appeared to be produced through the 
sympathetic nerve of the affected side. And in the different 
varieties of herpes, there is very strong reason to suspect that 
the cause of mischief lies in the depressed vitality of nerves 
which supply the skin in which the inflammation occurs. In 
all these cases the phenomena are essentially the same in 
their nature and order of occurrence : first of all, depression, 
evidenced both by the general sensations and by the occur- 
rence of local pain ; and then, when this depression has lasted 
a certain time, and reached a certain depth, a hasty and im- 
perfect, though multitudinous formation of cells and other 
elements of tissue, with a positive tendency to decay even in 
the very moment of their birth. 
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Activity of reproduction is not to be taken as the standard 
of life, either in the organism or in any part of it. If, indeed, 
we knew that every action in organized beings, which to our 
eyes looks di£ferent from what the inorganic world can ex- 
hibit, was really a peculiar attribute of ''life/' it would then 
seem to follow that the excess even of so humble a process as 
that of the mere multiplication of cells and fibers was a proof 
of superabundant vitality. Far different, as it seems to me, 
is the lesson inculcated by the actual state of our knowledge 
of physical laws; a lesson which I shall do my best to give 
brief expression to hereafter. We have no right to make 
the assumption in question, nor to use the test which is 
based upon it. 

If excess of formative action be rejected as a criterion of 
vital stimulation, the same course must be adopted with 
regard to excessive nutrition. Doubtless, nutrition is a 
necessary condition of life; the functions of no organ can be 
performed unless its elementary tissues receive a certain 
amount of development, and maintain a certain standard ci 
bulk amidst the changes to which they are subjected* Bat 
it is by no means logical to infer from this that the amount 
of vitality is proportionate to the bulk of tissue, whatever 
this may be. Nor is it reasonable, because life implies con- 
stant change, to assume that the amount of change is. the 
gauge of life. And as nutrition can only minister either to 
mere bulk or mere rapidity of change (when it passes a 
certain necessary line), we are entitled to reject all excessive 
and useless nutrition from the list of phenomena which prove 
the fact of antecedent "stimulation." 



CHAPTEB III. 

THE DOCTRINE OF STIMULUS-SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

Having now reviewed the history of the rise and progress 
of the doctrine of StimoIuSy and having indicated some of the 
most striking points of discrepancy between the popular views 
on this subject and the teachings of modern physiology, we 
have to inquire whether some new and more rational inter- 
pretation cannot be found for a word which it would be 
highly inconvenient to dismiss from use. 

In the first place, it seems obvious that etymology should 
be respected in any new application of the word which we 
may resolve to make. We should not forget that Stimulus 
means a spur or goad. On the other hand, we must learn 
to think of the expression as figurative only; once having 
realized this, we shall be the less likely to apply it to physio* 
logical processes with which it has no connection. It has 
been already mentioned that John Hunter defined stimuli as 
agents which increase some natural action or tendency as 
opposed to iiTitants which produce actions which are alto- 
gether abnormal ; and this, if we reflect on it, will appear to 
be the most reasonable application of the term. We must 
take our ideas of stimulation, not from the notion of a sharp 
thorn plunged suddenly into a sensitive tissue, but from that 
of a goad applied to the sluggish ox, whose sensibilities it 
wounds no further than is sufficient to remind him of work 
which he has to do, and can do very well if he likes to try. 
And even this is but a figurative and a very imperfect ac- 
count of therapeutical stimulation, for the latter not im- 
probably includes, as I shall endeavor to show, not merely 
8 
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the impulse to act, bat a supply of the materials which are 
necessary for action. 

It is impossible for us to advance a single step toward a 
satis&ctory explanation of the true office of material stimuli^ 
until we have determined what it is to which we suppose 
these physiological agents to be applied; whether we are to 
consider them as operating upon physical objects, under the 
guidance of the laws of the material universe, or as operating 
upon something resident in the organised body, which is not 
exactly physical. Our first duty, therefore, must be to state 
as clearly as possible the meaning which is to be assigned to 
the word Life, as far as it relates to corporeal processes. 

In the opening chapter of the present section it was shown 
that there is a true historic continuity of vitalistio ideas^ 
from the earliest quite down to the present time. In the 
present day, however (pneumatology having gone out of 
favor with metaphysicians), we hear little or nothing of 
Vital Spirits.* In conformity witE^ the general tendency to 
give dynamical explanations of all physical processes, it has 
become the fashion to assume the existence of a "vital £3roe," 
similar in its nature to heat, light, electricity, and other 
known physical forces, but peculiar to organised beings; and 
it is this vital force which is supposed to be generated, or 
educed, in some way which it is not very easy to understand, 
by the action of stimuli. 

This view is very strenuously supported by Dr. Inman, 
who certainly has not dealt with the question carelessly, and 
who is a thoroughly original thinker. ''The words tntal 
force,'' says this author,t " signify the living principle which 
exists in every organized being. It is the power which en- 
ables the eye to see, which a camera obscura cannot do; 
which converts inanimate matter into combinations that the 

• The last systematic attempt to restore such exifienoea to popular faror wm, I be- 
lieve, the Bridgowatcr Treati(«e of Front " On ChemiBtry, Meteorology, and the FoM- 
tion of Digestion, considered with reference to Natural Theology." Vtde p. 308, 
Bohn's edition. 

t Foundation for a New Theory of Medicine, 2d edit p. IX ChnrchUL * 
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chemist cannot imitate, which frames out of the same ma- 
terials various organs, each having a different function. . . . 
It is not simply the result of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
for they may be present, and no life be there. It is not 
nerve force, for that is dependent upon life, and a dead nerve 
is as powerless as a stone. It is not organization alone, for 
organs may be present, as in a corpse, where there is no life 
or vital force." ... It is "a force completely sui generis, 
but one which, being more or less allied to physical forces, 
has its phenomena more or less modified thereby." Dr. In- 
man supports this position by numerous arguments derived 
fix)m the striking differences exhibited by members of the 
same organic family, whose structure, nevertheless, may be 
built up, apparently, of exactly the same physical elements, 
and subjected to exactly the same physical influences; from 
the extremely different effects of different organic matters 
when introduced in the system of a healthy individual {e.g. 
variolous and leprous serum); the fact being, that each kind 
of organic matter thus introduced has a vital principle of its 
own, which, and which only, it can transmit, &c. 

Without attempting to answer Dr. Inman's arguments in 
detail, I would call attention to a remarkable development of 
recent scientific thought, the first traces of which may be 
seen in the writings of the greatest thinker of the present 
century. Arguing against the artificial separation commonly 
made between physical and vital forces, Coleridge says:* 
"To a reflecting mind, indeed, the very fact that the powers 
peculiar to life in living animals indude cohesion, elasticity, 
Ac. or (in the words of a late publication) * that living matter 
exhibits these physical properties,' would demonstrate that 
. in the truth of things they are homogeneous, and that both 
the classes are but degrees and different dignities of one and 
the same tendency. . . . The lower powers are assimilated, 
not merely employed, and assimilation presupposes the homo- 
geneous nature of the thing assimilated; else it is a miracle, 

• The Theory of Life, p. 42. Edited hj Seth B. Watson, IC.I). Ac ChudiiU, 1845. 
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only not the same as that of a creation, because it would 
imply that additional and equal miracle of annihilation. In 
short, all the impossibilities which the acutestof the reformed 
divines have detected in the hypothesis of transubstantiation 
would apply, totidem verbie et syUahis, to that of assimilation, 
if the objects and the agents were really heterogeneous. Un- 
less, therefore, a thing can exhibit properties which do not 
belong to it, the very admission that living matter exhibits 
physical properties includes the further admission that those 
physical or dead properties are themselves vital in essence, 
really distinct, but in appearance only different; or in abso- 
lute contrast with each other." 

The position maintained by Coleridge, that the so-called 
inorganic world is as truly, though in a lower way, informed 
with "life," as is the world of organized beings, was doubt- 
less a startling one ; and it is a striking proof of the foresight 
and penetration of that great man, that our latest scientific 
inquiries appear to be tending toward a confirmation of his 
views. The remarkable researches of Mr. Grove* have 
established the fact " that the various imponderable agencies, 
or the aflFections of matter which constitute the main object 
of experimental physics, namely, light, heat, electricity, mag- 
netism, chemical affinity, and motion, are all correlative, or 
have reciprocal dependence. That neither, taken abstract- 
edly, can be said to be the proximate or essential cause of the 
others, but that either may, as a force, produce or be con- 
vertible into the others ; thus heat may mediately or imme- 
diately produce electricity, electricity may produce heat, and 
so on of the rest." And Mr. Grove expresses his belief 
"that the same principles and mode of reasoning as have 
been adopted" in his essay "might be applied to the organic, 
as well as to the inorganic world ; and that muscular force, 
animal and vegetable heat, &c., might, and at some time will 
be, found to have definite correlations, "f Dr. Carpenter goes 

* Correlation of the Fhysic&l Forces, 4th edit. LoDgman, 1S62. 
f " On the Mutual Relations of the Vital and Physical Forces." Philosoph. Trans- 
actions, 1850. 
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t Step further, and arrives at the conclusion, that not merely 
are the matericds withdrawn from the inorganic world by 
vital agencies, given back to it again by the disintegration of 
the living structures of which they have formed a part, but 
all the forces which are in operation in producing the phe- 
nomena of life are in the first place derived from the inorganic 
universe, and are finally restored to it again. The arguments 
of Dr. Radcliffe,* which were referred to in the firat chapter 
as affording a startling proof of the unsound basis on which the 
popular theory of stimulus rests, regard the subject of vital 
forces from a point of view which annihilates any fundamental 
distinction between them and the forces of inorganic nature, 
and assert a complete unity between living organisms and the 
rest of the universe, both as to form and as to force. 

It is impossible here to recapitulate the several arguments 
by which the authors above quoted support their conclusions; 
but the mere fact that such a chain of reasoning has been 
wrought out under the influence of modem physiological re- 
search, by men of such mark, is itself a weighty reason for 
suspecting that truth must at least lie somewhere in the 
directions to which their speculations tend. Under these 
circumstances, it would seem to need something more than 
the arguments, chiefly negative, which Dr. Inman so ingeni- 
ously propounds, to command our assent to the proposition 
that vital force is a principle completely aui generis; and the 
words of Mr. Lewesf appear to be justifiable. "A vital 
principle," says Mr. Lewes, "is incapable of proof. If it 
exist we cannot know it, and unless its existence can be 
proved, it is to us a mere phrase concealing our ignorance." 
We are not called upon to account for Life, but only, as far 
as may be, to explain it. "The former process," as Cole- 
ridge forcibly remarks, "would imply the statement of some- 
thing prior (if not in time, yet in the order of nature) to the 
thing accounted for, as the ground or cause of that thing. . . . 

♦ Proteus, or the Law of Nature. Churchill, 1850. Epilepsy and Convulsive Dis- 

Churchill, 3d edit. 1861. Vital Motion. Churchill, 1851. 
t Physiology of Common Life. 
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t^v.^ ^'^ «^MueBtion of Life, we know no po«iUs 
answer but God. To account for a tWng is to see kTal 

ite being, 'austhemathenu.ticiandemoitiat^tl^n^ 
of geometry by constructing them. . . . To e^plain^Zj 
on Ae other hand, is (the power being aesumen^ oST 
hended. . . . ) to unfold or spread it out: eximjOi^!^ 
numfacere. In the present instance, such an ^cplanitiDii 
would consist in the reduction of the idea of life to its aimpkrt 
and most comprehensive form or mode of Bcti<m ; that is, to 
some characteristic instinct or tendency, evident in all iti 
manifestations, and involved in the idea itself." Or to speak 
in other terms, the explanation would be like that of an in- 
quirer, who, presuming to know nothing of the power that 
moves the machine which he is investigating, takes those 
parts which are presented to his view, seeks to ledoce the 
various movements to as few and simple laws of motion as 
possible, and out of their separate and conjoint action pro- 
coeds to explain and appropriate the structure and relative 
positions of the works. " In obedience to the canon, ' Prin- 
cipia non esse multiplicanda prseter summam necessitatem coi 
suffragamur non idee qui causalem in mundo unitatem vel 
ratione vel experientiA perspicimus, sed illam ipsam indaga- 
muH impulsu intellecttis, quia tantumdem sibi in explicatione 
plijenomenorum profecisse videtur quantum ab eodem prind- 
pio ad plurima rationata descendere ipsi concessum est.' " 

I cannot imagine that there can be any satisfiBustory inves- 
tigation of the subject on which we are engaged, or of any 
similar one, apart from an observance of these canons of inquiry. 
It is enough for us to know, by evidence which is overwhelm- 
ing, and on authority which we cannot dispute, that there is 
one part of our nature, the immortal soul, which is altogether 
mysterious, and of the true laws of which mere human science 
can tell us very little. There is nothing for it, in this case, 
but to acknowledge the impotence of observation and reason; 
but surely we show little wisdom in gratuitously assuming 
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the existence of a further insoluble mystery, in the shape of 
a vital principle. And when we go beyond this, and proceed 
to endow this mysterious and incomprehensible principle with 
properties which are the faint and ghostly reflection of the 
characteristics of physical forces with which we have some 
acquaintance, I cannot but think that we commit an error of 
the very gravest kind. Pathology and therapeutics have 
been surging backward and forward for many a long day, at 
this very point. So long as we persist in assuming that the 
effects of medication are mysterious to us, not because we 
have not toiled long enough at physical science to understand 
them, but because they are produced through the agency of 
forcies which are neither wholly physical nor wholly spiritual, 
80 long shall we be incapable of real progress. 

Let us therefore be content to "reduce the idea of Life to 
its simplest and most comprehensive form or mode of action ; 
that is, to some characteristic instinct or tendency, evident 
in all its manifestations, and involved in the idea itself;" 
and we shall agree, I think, with Coleridge, that the only 
such tendency to which we can ultimately refer all the phe- 
nomena, is that of — ^Individuation, "the internal copula of 
bodies . . . the power which discloses itself from within as a 
principle of unify in the many.*' But if this be the utmost 
limit to which we can go in the way of definition, it is obvious 
that we have no right to assume that the increase of any one 
or more of the "many" forces concerned in the life of the 
body, is an exaltation of the " vitality " of the organism, or 
of the part wherein such increase of force is developed. The 
standard of life is a certain exact balance of various forces, 
developed with a certain constant relation to material tissue 
arranged in a definite manner; to say that we increase such 
life or "vitality" in one part of the organism by destroying 
this balance, is a contradiction in terms. And the standard 
of function in an organ is the accurate discharge of such an 
amount and kind of work as may help to maintain this 
healthy adjustment of power and of matter in the organism : 
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to say, then, that an organ exhibits an in cwa a od Mlivity 
merely because it is seen to be under (lie influence of ei<tnieK«- 
dinary powers, and to present a new arrangemeni of matter, 
is incorrect. It follows that the use of the word " stinmluB" 
to express the cause of exeearive action of any kind in the 
body, is improper, and we may expect to find that wheft a 
remedy really does improve vital power it does so by reBtorins 
in a natural manner, the natural conditi<m of things. Let ns 
accept the fietcts that we can gather for ourselvea, and m6 
whether this be not the real action of stimulants. 

Genuine Efects of SUmfdcLtum. 

When these are carefcdly separated from apparent bat 
unreal instances of this kind of physiological action^ such as 
were discussed in the preceding chapter, they are divisiblft 
into cases of — 

I. Relief of pain. 

II. Removal of muscular spasm, tremor, or convukion. 

III. Reduction of undue frequency of the circulation. 

IV. Reduction of excessive secretion. 

V. Removal of general debility, or of special &tigae of 
muscles, brain, or digestive organs. 
VI. Removal of delirium, or maniacal excitement, and pro- 
duction of healthy sleep. 
VII. Support of the organism in the absence of ordinary 

food. 
VIII. Local increase of nutrition where this is deficient. 

The merit of perceiving that most of the above effiscts can 
be produced by stimulation better than in any other way, 
certainly belongs to Brown ; and there is hardly any more 
striking instance, in medical history, of important observa- 
tions undeservedly neglected, than is afforded by the fate of 
the '' Elements of Medicine." The theory contained in that 
work was, doubtless, justly condemned ; but many of the facts 
recorded are of precious significance, and should have been 
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carefdlly remembered. I shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to them in the remarks which are now to follow. 

I. The power to relieve pain is a property which is com- 
monly supposed to be pre-eminently characteristic of sedative; 
depressing remedies; but nothing can be more unjust than 
such an idea. Such remedies will indeed relieve pain, but 
only by a process of poisoning, which puts life in more or less 
danger, and which will be described later as " True Narco- 
tism." The mode of treatment which, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, proves successful in removing pain in medical 
practice, is pure stimulation. As examples of the remedies 
which act in this way, we may mention — 

1. Quickly digested and nutritious food. 2. Opium, in 
doses of one to two grains ; or morphia, in doses of a quarter 
to half a grain. 3. Carbonate and muriate of anmionia, in 
doses of five and ten grains respectively. 4. Alcohol, in 
doses just too small to produce flushing of the face, or sweat- 
ing of the brow. 5. Chloroform, inhaled (in the proportion 
of about two per cent, to the bulk of atmospheric air) for a 
short time; or taken internally, in doses of a few drops. 
6. Certain fetid gum-resins. 7. Many aromatic volatile oils. 
8. The bitters, pure and aromatic. 9. " Counter-irritation," 
as it is called ; stimulation, as it should be termed, through 
the adjacent skin with mustard, turpentine, &c., or with blis- 
ters. These are some of the more rapidly-acting remedies. 

At the very head of this list it will be seen that I have 
placed food. I do so because if food can be digested there is 
nothing which in so many cases relieves pain with satisfactory 
celerity, unless it be kept up by a mechanical cause. The 
action of all the other remedies in the list is a pale reflex of 
that of highly nutrient and easily-digested food. The same 
increased firmness, without hurry, of the pulse ; the same re- 
newed cheerfulness, less of the sense of fatigue, feeling of 
grateful warmth throughout the body, in each case accom- 
pany the relief of pain, in a greater or less degree. Brown 
states, that the headache and pains in the joints which attend 
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asthenic diseases (and asthenic diseases with Brown form ^ 
97 per cent, of all maladies) are easily curable by stimula^ 
plans of treatment (among which he includes the use of ord. 
nary food). From personal experience, I can speak as to th 
eflfects of food in relieving the pains of two very diflFerent aT 
fections — the first of a neuralgic kind, and the second from 
intense cellular inflammation of the finger and hand owing to 
a dissection wound. And I have seen one patient suflFeriug 
severe agony from peritonitis, who derived rapid relief from 
the careful and gradual injection of a pint of rich soup into 
the rectum. 

These statements will excite a certain amount of surprise, 
perhaps even of incredulity; for they are certainly in direct 
opposition to the teaching which most practitioners must have 
had impressed on their minds. That common food should ex- 
ercise a salutary influence both in neuralgic and in inflamma- 
tory pains is what we certainly were not taught, in our 
class-books, to believe or expect : but I submit that inveterate 
preposession on this head has prevented anything like a fsiir 
trial of the question. In inflammatory afiections attended 
with acute pain, there is often another reason for not trying 
such a plan of treatment, viz. : the inability of the stomach to 
retain any considerable quantity of food. In such a case the 
plan of injection into the rectum might be tried, and with good 
prospect of success, because in most of these cases the sys- 
tem is suffering severely from a compelled abstinence from 
food. 

Case. — ^The case above referred to, of peri toni tic pain relieved 
by the administration of food, was that of a young girl, aged 
fourteen, in whom there was every reason to believe that a 
group of enlarged mesenteric glands, probably tuberculous^ 
had suppurated; possibly some pus had suddenly been dis- 
charged into the peritoneal cavity ; at any rate the excessively 
rapid and small pulse, the posture of the patient, the expres- 
uon of oountenance, and the intense and persistent vomiting, 
which caiiaed everything swallowed to be immediately re- 
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jectedy left no doubt, when taken together with the character 
of the pain, of the general inflammatory affection of the peri- 
toneum. Leeches, turpentine stupes, and opium in large 
doses had been tried before I saw the case, but utterly in 
vain : the vomiting was worse than ever, the pain excruci- 
ating. I ascertained that decided, though temporary relief, 
had been obtained at one time after the use of a warm gruel 
enema, which however had produced no evacuation of fseces. 
Suspecting that the enema might have given relief by reason 
of part of it having been absorbed and having acted as nour- 
ishment, I ordered a pint of strong meat soup to be slowly 
thrown, in three successive portions, into the rectum. Within 
a quarter of an hour a most sensible relief of the pain was felt, 
and the expression of anxiety and distress in the countenance 
had almost disappeared : the amendment thus produced lasted 
for about three hours, when the pain again returned, though 
not with its original violence. A new injection of soup was 
followed by the same relief to the pain as previously : more- 
over, the pulse fell in about an hour's time to 104 (at the 
time of the first visit it was 124) ; the skin became much 
cooler and slightly moist ; the tongue assumed a more healthy 
appearance, and the stomach so far lost its irritability as to 
bear the presence of small quantities of broth and wine, which 
were now ordered to be administered every two hours. In 
forty-eight hours from the time of the first injection, the pain 
had altogether disappeared. All action of the bowels was 
carefully prevented for several days, and the patient made a 
complete though tedious recovery. 

Of all stimulant medicines there is none which approaches 
more closely to food in its manner of relieving pain than 
opium administered in small doses. Brown indeed considered 
that this drug was far more potent as a sfimulus than any 
other substance ; but this is certainly a mistake, for nothing 
acts so rapidly as ordinary food in cases where it is suitable. 
It ought, moreover, to be clearly understood, that there are 
two ways in which opium may relieve pain, viz. : by its em- 
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jjoyinent as s rtimitlanty in small doaea, and its nae aa a tnio 
narootic, in larger qnantitieB. It ia with the fcrmer akiie 
that we have to do at present. Dr. Inman has called atten* 
tion to this kind of action of opium, and has justly observed 
that it can only take place in consequence of the dmg ezert^ 
ing a modifying influence on the organic condition of the af" 
fecied part; in £act, that opium administered in this way 
averts a threatened destruction of tissue, and conaequent^ 
relieves pain. This idea is perfectly consonant with the qpin* 
ions as to the physiology of pain which were expressed in ths 
preceding chapter. It must be allowed that opium is a drug 
which more than any other is liable to produce varying ef- 
fects, according to the idiosyncrasy of the patient to whom it 
is administered : nevertheless, the careful collation of a large 
number of observations on its action in small doses (relatively 
to the idiosyncrasy of the taker) has convinced me that in 
this sort of use of the drug we produce no narcotic or deprees- 
ing effects whatever. My own personal experience on this 
point consists of two parts — 9bservationson the action of one- 
grain and two-grain doses of opium, or an equivalent quan- 
tity of a salt of morphia, taken during a state of full health, 
and of the same taken for the relief of depressing catarrh of 
an influenzal type accompanied with severe pains in the 
limbs. One grain of opium, or one-fourth of a grain of mor- 
phia, taken by me when in a state of health, produces scarcely 
any appreciable effect, supposing that I am in a state of indif- 
ference as to food {i.e. with a stomach neither recentiy filled 
nor, on the contrary, pained with hunger). Administered at 
a time when I am decidedly hungry, it has a most remark- 
able influence in dispelling the desire for food, for which it 
substitutes a warm and comfortable feeling, not merely in the 
stomach but also in the whole body, which exactly resembles 
the pleasant sensation occasioned by a moderate meal of good 
food, and endures for about an hour or an hour and a half, 
and then quickly subsides, leaving np trace of depression ex- 
cept that caused by hunger. I have repeated this experiment 
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at least a dozen times, at intervals of several weeks; and 
always with the same result (except that on one or two occa- 
sions the influence of the drug had lasted longer). The medicine 
caused no particular inclination for sleep. The largest dose of 
opium which I have been able to take without producing greater 
effects than those mentioned is two grains, of morphia half a 
grain ; any increase beyond this amount has invariably pro- 
duced some of those symptoms which will be described in the 
section on "Narcotism." The other way in which I have 
personally tested the effects of opium is as a remedy for influ- 
enza-like catarrh, of which I rarely escape one or two attacks 
every winter. These attacks are very sudden, and are at- 
tended with great depression, with very severe aching pains 
in the head, back, and limbs, and much febrile disturbance. 
For thifif sort of ailment opium, if taken early enough, is a 
perfect remedy. One-third of a grain of muriate of morphia 
is taken at bedtime : its influence begins to be felt, in from 
twenty minutes to half an hour, in the gradual disappearance 
of the sense of intense weakness,, the relief of the pains, and 
that peculiar feeling of thorough and evenly distributed 
warmth of the whole body, which is so different from fever on 
the one hand, or chilliness on the other. Natural sleep at 
last supervenes, and the morning finds me ready to wake at 
the usual time, with a moist and clean tongue, a total absence 
of pains and of fever, and an excellent appetite ; but little 
food, probably, having been taken on the previous day. The 
effects of an overdose of morphia, taken with the mistaken 
notion of making sure of a cure, will be described further on. 
That the pains of severe catarrh are removed by the above- 
mentioned doses of morphia acting in a stimulant manner, is, 
I think, proved, first by the fact that the same result can be 
obtained without the aid of this medicine, if the strong re- 
pugnance which I usually feel at these times to food and 
wine can be got over and a fair quantity of either be taken ; 
and secondly, that there is never any, even the slightest, de- 
pressive collapse as an after-consequence. Out of forty patients 
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in whom the f»De treatment was adopted for tiie nfief cf 

nmilar catarrhal pains, only aix fiuled to experieno 
able relief: in all these six caeee thecqrinm diaagraed 
lees, causing sickness, oonstipaticni, and headadie, md rmthsr 
aggravating the patient's distress ; bat all those hj wbaat tiie 
peculiar feelings of reUef which have been deaeribad wen 
experienced were exempt from headache or afker-depvosaioa 
of any sort. The use of opiam for therelief of seven catarrii, 
is a very old and weU-known treatment, and is satiafiMfaMrilf 
justified by accurate clinical observation : but it ia importaal 
that we should not forget that the effect we desire may be 
obtained, if at all, by small doses; small, that la to aay, in 
proportion to the patient's idiosyncrasy and habits. The xm 
of full narcotic doses is both needless, and, in moat 



injurious. * 

The pain of inflammatory affections is remedied, ao fitf as 
it can be directly remedied, by the stimulant action of opium, 
and the same moderate dose only is required to produce the 
effect: but this must be repeated more frequently than would 
be necessary in a more trifling affection, probably because 
the reparative power of the system is more deq>ly dis- 
ordered. Thus the dose of morphia which is sufficient in 
the average run of cases to relieve the pain of acute pleurisy 
is one- third of a grain; but it needs to be repeated about 
every third hour. Again, in peritonitis, if opium will relieve 
at all, it will relieve in a moderate dose, except in those cases 
where the patient cannot keep his muscles relaxed and quiet, 
or in which the peristaltic action of the bowels goes on. It 
is by paralyzing the movement of the intestines, or by para- 
lyzing the brain to the perception of pain, that larger doses 
sometimes appear to relieve when smaller ones have failed. 

It need hardly be remarked, that the pain which occurs 
in a distant organ sympathetically (to use a common phrase) 
with disorder of the digestive organs, is not to be relieved by 
opium in any shape : this is not because of any radical differ- 
ence in the pain itself from that of pure neuralgia (which 
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notoriously Tnay be temporarily relieved by such a dose as a 
grain or two grains of opium), but because the opium in this 
case is not quietly digested, and consequently aggravates the 
mischief on which the pain depends. 

Such, briefly, is the action of opium in relieving pain, when 
it is used in judicious medicinal doses : let us now compare it 
with that of ammonia, in the forms of carbonate, sesquicar- 
bonate, and muriate. The carbonate forms the basis of that 
&vorite remedy, sal volatile; but as there is alcohol in this 
preparation, it is perhaps better not to talk about the in- 
fluence of the ammonia as a thing to be distinctly known. 
The sesquicarbonate, however, dissolved in simple water, has 
an action which is obvious, and not to be mistaken. After 
making comparative experiments on myself with grain doses 
of opium; and five-grain doses of sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 
I am prepared to affirm that the action of the two substances 
(in these respective doses), in health, is as nearly identical in 
its general result as it is possible to imagine them to be, with 
the exception of difierences in taste, and in the rapidity of 
diffusion. And from experiments, both on myself and others, 
it has become obvious to me that they are about equal in 
their power of relieving pain, and that, so fEir as can be 
judged from outward signs, they relieive it in the same way. 
Bating such slight differences as have been named, the de- 
scription above given of the way in which opium relieves pain 
in small doses may apply in so many words to the effects of 
sesquicarbonate of ammonia in the dose of from three to five 
grains. The muriate (sal ammoniac) is a medicine which I 
suspect is less generally used, and its powers less highly rated 
than they should be. In doses of from ten up to twenty 
grains (more than this is a needlessly, and I think perhaps 
mischievously, large dose), this drug has a pure and powerful 
stimulant action, which lasts for a considerable time, and 
among its other effects frequently relieves any pain, more 
especially of the neuralgic kind. I have known severe neu- 
ralgia, when not of long standing, removed permanently by 
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j^ ting^ dose. Both tlie cvbanale and tKe — riato pndace 
eflSMts aoiw of wfaidi last fir aeraal hous. mUhemfii the 
more obrioos ^iMppear mofe quiddj: tke pnctieai ai* 

▼a&tage in using ihe muriate oonsista in tbe &ct that a 
larger <lwe maj be giTen withoat irritating the irtiwafh 
So depreamre reaction SdUows the nae of a modefale doae of 
either salt. 

There is no adequate reason far separating the actioacr 
the carbonate and muriate of ammania from thai of opinm 
administered in small doses, soch as I have i 
MB their effects on pain ate concerned. Even in i 
affiK^ionSy sndi as pleurisy, I am stron^y indined to bdiefo 
that the salts of ammonia have a direct inflnenoe in reliev- 
ing pain. It is costomary to ascribe to thor diafhofetic 
action the diminution ot pain which often fidlowa thdr use 
in serous inflammations: but this notion is of the vagoest^ 
and rests on no evidence that will bear examination; ahhon^ 
the sweating may be, and probably is, beneficial to the patient. 
\rhy it is that for pain in general the carbonate and muriate 
are the more firequently serviceable remedies, while for the 
relief of the particular pain which accompanies serous in- 
flammations the ci^te and acetate are more valuable, I am 
not prepared to say ; but the fact does not depend on any 
diflereuce in their diaphoretic power, if indeed any exist, 
which is doubtful. 

One of the most powerful remedies which can be used for 
the relief of pain is Alcohol. In cases of neuralgia there is 
gometimcs no medicine whatever which will produce so great 
an effect in relieving the sufierings of the patient as a full 
stimulant dose of alcohol. There is no necessity to produce 
any of the narcotic or intoxicating effects: we may stop short 
of this point with distinct advantage : by carrying the treat- 
ment any further we not only expose the patient to the cer- 
tainty of the unpleasant depression which accompanies the 
recovery from alcoholic poisoning, but there is a considerable 
danger of the neuralgic pain recurring with as much violence 
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as ever daring the period of that depression. An illustration 
of this was afforded by a case of severe facial tic which came 
under my care, and which will be referred to presently under 
the head of "Treatment with Food-medicines." The patient 
told me that occasionally, when the pain was more unbear- 
able than usual, he resorted to brandy-and-water for relief, 
and always obtained it, for the time. He told me also that 
a small dose (according to his habits when in health) was 
sufficient to relieve the pain in about half an hour from the 
time of taking it; but that sometimes, when the agony was 
especially acute, he had been tempted to hasten the relief by 
taking two or three glasses instead of one; imder these cir- 
cumstances the pain ceased, but a heavy comatose sleep su- 
pervened, from which he awoke shivering and depressed and 
in such a state that the slightest puff of cold air, or even a 
sudden movement, would cause a new access of neuralgic 
pain. On the other hand, a moderate dose would usually 
completely relieve the pain, which might not recur for days. 
The treatment of pain by counter-irriixUion unquestion- 
ably produces its beneficial effects by stimulating the circu- 
lation of the painful part when this has been unnaturally 
depressed. If it were in our power to put the blister, or 
turpentine stupe, actually upon the seat of pain, we should so 
far destroy the vitality of the tissues that the pain would be 
aggravated. As it is, we apply our "counter-irritant" at 
such a distance from the painful part that we produce a 
healthy quickening of circulation in it, while very probably 
at the same time electric changes are effected in the nerves, 
which aid in the beneficial effect. 

If now we turn our consideration to the remedies which 
act more slowly, but more permanently, in relieving pain and 
the disposition to pain, we shall find that by fsx the greater 
number of these are such as any one must acknowledge to 
owe their efficacy to their power of promoting nutrition. 
Cod-liver oil and iron obviously act in this way ; the latter 
by improving the quality of the blood, the former not only 
9 
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in this way, but also, in all probability, by specially nonriBb- 
ing the nervous tissue. Quinine seems to have a doabk 
influence, at once improving the quality of the blood, and 
strengthening the systemic circulation. We are entitled ako 
to suspect strongly that iodine and the iodide of potassiam 
act by directly improving the nutrition of the blood; finr any 
one who has watched the gradual abolition of the syphilitio 
cachexy under the influence of these remedies, must reason 
strangely if he do not arrive at the conclusion that these 
remedies effect a cure precisely at that moment, and at no 
other, when they have built up again the disorganised stroo- 
ture of the vital fluid. With regard to sine, the testimony 
is very conflicting : and if we eliminate those cases in whidi 
valerianic acid has been used in combination with it, we 
shall find much difficulty in assuring ourselves that it is a 
true remedy for pain of any kind. There remain a host of 
remedies, the prolonged use of which has often proved usefhli 
such as naphtha, aether, and alcohol, in repeated small doses, 
numerous volatile oils, and numerous vegetable substances 
containing such oils : — concerning all these remedies, it may 
be said that they prove useful in proportion as nutrition im- 
proves under their continued use, and no otherwise. The 
arguments for this view will be partially worked out in the 
special remarks on Anaesthetics, in the latter part of the 
present work. 

The effect of the persevering use of cod-liver oil in remov- 
ing neuralgic pains, is typical of the action of this whole 
group of remedies. The case above referred to, in which 
temporary relief was obtained by the use of alcohol, illus- 
trates this action of cod-liver oil very forcibly, and may be 
taken as an example of what I have now witnessed several 
times. The patient was a man aged sixty, who applied for 
relief at Westminster Hospital, suffering from severe tic, 
which affected the branches of the second and third division 
of the fifth nerve on the right side. He had been treated 
with almost every imaginable sedative, without deriving 
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more than the most trivial relief, and the disease was of 
eighteen months' standing. (January, 1862.) The face was 
haggard and worn, and there were frequent twitchings of the 
fSsMnal muscles on the affected side : the pulse was slow and 
rather weak, the appetite very poor, and the patient com- 
plained of great sleeplessness, which had latterly increased, 
owing, to the increasing severity of the pain. The tongue 
presented a curious appearance, being strongly fiirred in its 
right lateral half, and comparatively clean as to the rest of 
its surface. The patient suffered much from cold hands and 
feet. Ood-liver oil was prescribed in increasing doses, till 
?^8S was taken daily, and this treatment was steadily per- 
sisted in for six months. At the end of about three weeks a 
great improvement was manifested, both as to general health, 
and also as to the pain ; the patient also slept better : from 
this time forward, although there were many relapses, his 
tendency to improvement was progressive, and he was finally 
discharged cured, having been free from any attacks of the 
pain for five weeks. 

II. The removal of muscular tremor, spasm, and convul- 
sion, is one of the most striking effects which is produced by 
stimuli. According to the stock descriptions in treatises on 
therapeutics, they produce this effect by acting in this in- 
stance as ''antispasmodics;" which is as much as to say that 
they relieve the symptoms by virtue of their ability to relieve 
them. In fact, upon the theory that all muscular movement 
is a result of stimulation or irritation, it was altogether inex- 
plicable that convulsive movements should be arrested by 
the action of stimuli : so a sort of tacit agreement seems to 
have been formed to call the agents which were found to 
have this effect by a name which concealed the fact that they 
were simulants. 

Among stimulants which have the power to arrest convul- 
sive movements, the first rank must be given to chloroform, 
administered in small doses by inhalation. It is commonly 
supposed that chloroform arrests convulsions by inducing a 
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nsTootic state, T^ut this idea arises from an iiD perfect aoc|Qaiiit- 
ance with the order of phenomena in the induction of anes- 
thesia ; for, in fact, true narcosis from chloroforni is a state 
highly favorable to the production of convulsive movements^ 
It is the state of etimulation produced when only a small 
doae has been breathed which puts an end to convulsive mus- 
cular movements ; to go beyond this point would be to risk 
their recurrence, as will be shown hereafter. 

A good illustration of the action of small doses of chloro- 
form in cutting short convulsive attacks, fell under nay notice 
some years ago, in King's College Hospital, A woman of 
middle age, who was the subject of epileptic fits, which re- 
curred every day, and sometimes more than once a day, waa 
treated by the administration of chloroform. At any recur- 
rence of the convulsion, fifty minims were placed in a Snow's 
inhaler, and the weak atmosphere of chloroform vapor thus 
formed was breathed by the patient; a very few iaspirationa 
were always sufficient to subdue the convutBiona, and to 
restore the patient to complete consciousness. I repeatedly 
administered the same dose myself, and always with the same 
effect : and extensive experience in the production of anags* 
thesia enables me to state confidently that no true narcosis 
could have been produced by so small an amount of chloro- 
form, as indeed was sufficiently demonstrated by the collectad 
state of the patient's intellect as soon as the convulsions 
ceased* Since that time I have very frequently adopted the 
same course with epileptic patients, and always with the 
same result : chloroform being carefully administered in the 
way above described, the convulsion always ceases. The 
influence of this treatment upon the ultimate progress of the 
malady appears, however, to be very small; though on this 
point more evidence is rec^uired. The convulsions of , teeth- 
ing may also be arrested in the same way ; and on the whole, 
I am inclined to expect bettm- nltimaiti results from tliifl an- 
plication of the stimulant powers of chloroform, thougli it la 
necessary to speak with great reserve. With regard to the 
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use of chloroform in tetanus, there is the same uncertainty 
as to lasting benefit ; but there can be no doubt whatever 
that the muscular spasms may be resolved in most cases ; and 
I am satisfied that it is the administration of a small dose, 
such as is quite insufficient to produce narcosis, which is best 
suited to this purpose. Some experiments will hereafter be 
detailed, on the action of chloroform in relieving the artificial 
tonic spasm of strychnia-poisoning in animals. 

The action of small doses of chloroform in arresting con- 
vulsive movements, affords a good example of the operation 
of minute quantities of a substance, which in larger doses is 
an undoubted narcotic, or paralyzer. The operation of an 
undoubted stimulant, such as carbonate of ammonia, in a five- 
grain dose, produces smaller, but precisely- similar, effects. 
We cannot administer remedies by the stomach during the 
progress of an epileptic convulsion ; but in cases where the 
patient is in time to swallow a dose on the occurrence of 
threatening symptoms of a fit, the catastrophe is not unfre- 
quently warded off. Dr. Reynolds* notices the fetct that the 
epileptic fit may sometimes be retarded by the use of am- 
monia: and I am able to refer to a number of instances in 
which this has proved to be the case. In one patient, a man 
aged forty-two, who had been the subject of epilepsy for about 
fourteen years, the fits were warded off many times suc- 
cessively; so that at one period he absolutely passed a month 
entirely without fits; as he invariably took the dose of am- 
monia on the occurrence of premonitory symptoms. This man 
assured me, that the moment the sense of warmth induced by 
the ammonia spread over his system "so as to reach his finger- 
ends," all the unpleasant symptoms, including a spasmodic 
jerking of the right foot, vanished. After this long interval 
of repose, the fits began to retum,t and the medicine was 
only occasionally effectual in preventing the occurrence of 
the fits. This patient afterward derived much benefit from 

♦ On Epilepsy. Churchill 

f The patient's own vicioas habits were partly responsible for this. 
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On the latter point some observations of Mr. Clendon* are 
worthy of the most serious consideration; for that gentleman 
argues forcibly the improbability that the soft tissues, by their 
resistance to the emergence of the tooth, are the cause of the 
nervous irritation; and gives good reasons for the belief that 
the inadequate space for the teeth in the jaw itself, and the 
pressure on the dental branches of the nervus trigeminus 
which results from this crowding, is answerable for the mis- 
chief. If this be the case, the evil is unremovable except by 
time, and meanwhile the object would seem to be to prevent 
the continuance of the convulsions, which might fatally ex- 
haust the little patient's strength: and acting upon this idea, 
I have latterly given a trial to alcohol, in the treatment of 
these complaints. My experience is far too limited to enable 
me to speak with confidence ; but in the three cases in which 
the plan has been tried by me, it has appeared to produce the 
best results; and at least I have little doubt that the con- 
vulsions may often be temporarily arrested by a dose of 
alcohol which is insufficient to produce any toxic efiects. It 
need hardly be said that, supposing alcohol to be a suitable 
remedy at all, its rapidity of action is a strong recommenda- 
tion in cases of this kind : and the same remark applies to 
chloroform. 

A very curious variety, as it seems, of choreic convulsion, 
which is characterized by involuntary movements of a rota- 
tory or semi-rotatory character, has been treated by Dr. 
Radcliflfe, in two remarkable cases, by repeated doses of 
alcohol, with very complete success, the movements being 
arrested when a full stimulant effect had been produced. 
• It is needless to dwell upon the well-known effects of alcohol 
in relieving many kinds of muscular spasm : the most familiar 
instances, perhaps, are its beneficial influence upon colic, and 
upon spasmodic asthma ; in both of which affections it often 
acts favorably : it is proper, however, to remark, that the use 

« On the Causes of the Evils of Infant Dentition. Bj J. E. Clendon, M.R.CS. 
London : T. Richards. 
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of intoxicating doses is entirely unnecessary, and, I believe, 
indirectly very injurious, by the after-depression which it 
CAUses* I would venture also to express the opinion, that 
the very sensible relief which is often experienced in spas- 
modic asthma from the inhalation of the smoke of tobaooo, 
and of stramonium, may be procured without carrying their 
action as far so to produce a truly narcotic or paralyzing 
effeot. This statement is made on the strength of observa- 
tions made on asthmatic patients under my own care, as wdl 
as from what I can gather by conversation with medical men 
much accustomed to the treatment of this disease: and I can- 
not but think that the fact that asthmatic fits so oonstantlj 
oivur either during the feebleness of the nervous centers, 
whioh aiwmivuiies the state of sleep, or else during some 
artitioially induceii condition of depression, favors this idea. 

With ropiml to that minor degree of involuntary muscular 
action which wo are accustomed to speak of as tremor, it Ib 
scan»oly nooossary to say anything as to its amenability to 
tho inthuMuv of alcoholic stimuli in many instances. Perhaps 
the most roiuarkablo instance of this is the feet, that the very 
tronu>rs wliidi have boon caused by narcotic doses of alcohol, 
arc i>ftcn rclicvablo by means of small doses of the very same 
agiMit. 

If now wo loavo the subject of the more rapidly acting anti- 
convulsive remedies, and proceed to consider the measures 
which are calculated gradually to eradicate the convulsive 
fcndcnrt/y it is impossible not to see, at a glance, that these 
reiu<slies are all of thorn probably — the great majority cer- 
tainly — such aa directly t<?nd to improve nutrition. One by 
one tho various sedative remedies appear to lose the confi- 
diMico of the profession, that is to say, as fex as regards their 
omploymont in sedative or depressing doses. Of the tonic 
medicines now adopted into more general use, by far the most 
effective is cod-liver oil: the experience of Dr. Radcliffe on 
this point is fully borne out by my own, as recorded in a 
paper read before the Western Medical and Surgical Society 
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of London.* In the decidedly anaemic cases, steel sometimes 
acts excellently, when the disease is within reach of any treat- 
ment at all. Quinine has proved equally effective in a smaller 
number of cases,t more particularly in such as are character- 
ized by some local numbness, either persistent or recurring 
in the form of an aura preceding the fits ; and the bromides 
of potassium and ammonium have been proved to possess an 
extraordinary influence in reducing the number of fits, even 
in very bad cases. All these are probably to be looked upon 
as agents which tend to restore nutrition to a healthy state. 

III. Reduction of unduly frequent circulation. The most 
familiar instances which can be adduced of this result of 
stimulation, is the extraordinary influence exerted on the 
frequency of the pulse in febrile and inflammatory affections, 
by^ the administration of wine or spirit. So well known is 
this effect, that a certain degree of frequency of pulse, vary- 
ing somewhat according to the observed type of the disease, 
is very commonly taken as the best indication of the necessity 
of administering stimulants: and granting, even, with Dr. 
Stokes, the importance of testing the strength of the heart's 
action by the audibility of its sounds through the stethoscope, 
nevertheless, on the whole, the mere frequency of action is 
the safest guide; for it will be found, I believe, in the large 
majority of cases to follow J9an passu the gravity of the other 
symptoms, and it is certain that mere apparent strength of 
the heart sounds can by no means be always depended upon 
as annulling the indications of a rapid circulation. Here 
again it is by no means desirable to drench the patient with 
a large dose; the object should be to administer small quanti- 
ties at short intervals. For to narcotize a fever patient, is a 
most serious and dangerous step; and the well-meant zeal of 
those who have desired to procure sleep, has often induced 
coma, from which the patient has only recovered to collapse 
and quickly sink. 

• Vide Med. Times and Gazette, 1862. 

f As an example of this, see a case published by the author in the Medical Times 
and Qasetto, 1861. 
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Upon the reduction (lY.) of exoeeillYe eeoretion, and t]i0 
relief (V.) of general debility, or of special &tigae of the hraiBi 
the musdee, or the digestive organs, as examples of stimulant 
action, I need not dwell here, fer they are &miliar even to 
triviality : but I would venture, here again, to insist that 
effects of this sort, when produced by a so-called narcotic, are 
often fiadsely ascribed to its narcotic action, when they are 
really owing to the fiict that so small a dose has been em- 
ployed as could only act as a stimulant. With srespect to 
excessive secretion, I must be understood to mean merely 
excess in quantity of matter secreted, with the distinct 
understanding that I do not regard such a phenomenon as a 
proof of exalted natural function, but as an instance of mor- 
bid waste : upon this point I agree with the remarks of Dr. 
Chambers* and Dr. Inman.f 

VI. The removal of delirium, and of maniacal excitement, 
and the production of healthy sleep where it has been mor- 
bidly absent, is an effect of stimuli which, according to the 
older ideas of stimulus, would surely have been unreasonaUe 
and imi>ossible : and yet it is really one of the most charac- 
teristic of effects which these agents are capable of producing. 
So iixr as regards mania, and the majority of cases of delirium, 
this fact has at length been reluctantly acknowledged ; but 
the occurrence of healthy sleep is still tacitly assumed to 
imply, of necessity, a subsidence of the bodily vigor, and 
accordingly we still hear of the necessity of ''calming excite- 
ment," "reducing nervous action," &c., before sleep can take 
place, in cases of febrile disturbance. Upon this very import- 
ant matter it will be necessary to dwell with some particu- 
larity. 

That the brain does become depressed, to a certain extent, 
during sleep, in so far as this may be judged from its being 
in a state of anosmia, or bloodlessness, as compared with its 
condition in waking moments, is rendered probable by the 

♦ Renewal of Life, p. 87. 

t Foundation for a New Theory, dc 
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recent researches of Mr. Durham.* But it is certain that 
there is a more extreme degree of anaemia of the brain which 
is absolutely incompatible with sleep of a natural and healthy- 
kind. It was fully established by Dr. Todd, in his admirable 
Lectures on Delirium and Coma,t that the anaemic state is 
highly favorable both to the production of delirium and also 
of coma : and the history of fevers, of alcoholic delirium, and 
of the delirium and coma of uraemic poisoning, abundantly 
prove that there is a natural opposition between the tendency 
to these two formidable affections and the inclination to natu- 
ral sleep. For the most part, that which will produce natural 
sleep will tend to check delirium and remove coma, and vice 
versd. 

It appears desirable to take as our starting-point the 
physiology of natural sleep, in order to explain the kind of 
stimulant action with which we are at present concerned. 
Natural sleep is that repose of the brain which, in a healthy 
state of the organism, and the absence of artificial hinderance, 
follows the performance of a certain amount of bodily labor, 
which has exhausted the nervous system to a certain extent. 
We may suppose, if we please (with Mr. Durham), that the 
results of the chemical changes in the nervous matter which 
necessarily accompany the action of the brain — the dibris, so 
to speak — have impeded the continuance of the action by 
which they were produced, and that a state of comparative 
anaemia follows, during which the brain is allowed time to 
repair itself, as we know that it certainly does. Provided 
that this process of repair ean go on properly, 'sleep is inter- 
rupted ; not that it is a uniform state, on the contrary, as 
Sir Henry Holland justly observes,! it is a "series of fluc- 
tuating conditions, of which no two moments, perhaps, are 
strictly alike;" the variations extending "from complete 
wakefulness to the most perfect sleep of which we have cog- 

♦ On the Physiology of Sleep. Guy's Hospitel Reports, 1860. 

f Lumleian Lectures ; College of Physicians, 1850. Vide Med. Times, 1850. 

X Chapters on Mental Physiology, 2d Edit. p. 6. 
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lutward or from inward signs/' It is a state 
wi 6 it seemB to me^ we maj best express by Buppoeing 

I iniud to be in perfect vigor, but united to a corporeal 
inatrumGnt^ wtos© efficiency is constantly fluctuating, in 
correspondence with the interstitial changes by which it 
is slowly being repaired, but with a steady progress on the 
whole toward recovery- 

In delirium, on the other hand, whether produced by 
disease or by narcotic poisoning (hereafter to be described)| 
in insanity, and in oomaj an impi ed condition of the brain 
is present which is not in the course of spontaneous rectifica- 
tion : the very gravity of the import of these phenomena lies 
in this fact. In order that the organism may pass from one 
of these conditions to that of natural sleep, it requires to 
rectsive some aid either from common food or from some stim- 
ulant which has the power to act like food* A typical 
example of this action is to be found in the treatment for 
delirium tremens, which in one form or another has long 
been adopted. Formerly the custom was to rely upon alco- 
hol and opium: small stimulant doses of these agents not 
nnfrequently cured the dehrium and muscular tremors : if 
these failed, however, larger doses of the same remedies w^ere 
tried: but rarely, I believe, with beneficial result. The 
narcotism thus induced was unnecessary, and not unfre^ 
quently fatal ; its depressing influence being excited, not 
gradually and by slow degrees, but suddenly and powerfully, 
depressing the heart's power in so rapid a manner as to cause 
collapse and death. At present a more rational plan is sub- 
stituted for this : the stimulant action of food is brought to 
bear upon the fatigued and anaemic brain, and the result, as 
I have myself witnessed, is the cessation of the delirium and 
the production of healthy sleep. Food is the stimulus, par 
excellence, for the brain which frequent narcotism haareduced 
to the state in which delirium occurs — as I need hardly say 
it is in the treatment of acute mania and for the wild vio- 
lence of patients who are suffering from general paralysis of 
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the insane. In all these cases the action of food may be 
supplemented or partially replaced by stimulant dosef of 
alcohol, ammonia, &c., but true narcotics are injurious. 

It is asserted by some, however, that delirium varies 
greatly in character, and that it presents, in different cases, 
features which are diametrically opposed, and requires an 
equally varying treatment, in accordance with these distinc- 
tions. There is a great improbability, I think, at the very 
first sight, in this view : nevertheless, it has the support of 
such high authority that it cannot be lightly treated. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to notice what was said by authors 
who belong to an epoch when medical opinion tended to 
ascribe every kind of delirium to the effects of inflammatory 
disease : but the maintenance by Dr. Murchison, in his most 
excellent work on "Fevers," of the existence of a delirium 
ferox, which is opposed in its characteristics to the ordinary 
type of the affection, was to me a considerable surprise. This 
delirium Dr. Murchison describes as characterized by flush- 
ing of the features, loud talking, and violence of demeanor, a 
bold expression of countenance, &c. These features may 
belong to delirium ferox^ but they have certainly also be- 
longed to more than one severe case of delirium, in typhus, 
erysipelas, &c., which has fallen under my care, and which 
presented no exception to the ordinary rule which calls for 
the administration of support and stimulus. And here I 
would not only produce the evidence of my own personal 
experience ; I appeal to those gentlemen who may have held 
clinical offices in King's College Hospital in Dr. Todd s time, 
whether such cases were not repeatedly observed, and as 
repeatedly treated with marked success by means of stim- 
ulants. For my own part, I may say with confidence, that 
the most typical case of delirium ferox which I ever saw was 
one in which slight delirium, occurring in the course of 
typhoid fever, had been accepted as a proof of encephalitis, 
and treated by leeching the temples, combined with starva- 
tion. The patient, who was young and muscidar, was really 
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usefdl in the way above suggested. The principle of cure in 
' all such cases is stimulation; whether there be greatly de- 
pressed circulation or not, and whether the feet are cold or 
warm ; and the best stimulant of all, where it can be digested, 
is meat soup, next to that of alcohol. Those who have not 
tried the practice extensively would be surprised at the pow- 
erful effect which can often be obtained in the state of wake- 
foluess accompanied by fidgeting movements, which is so apt 
^ occur in fevers, by the use of food in sufficient quantity. 
Tlxe value of this remedy cannot be tested properly, in many 
^^^acB, unless the food be administered per rectum, as a suffi- 
^^nt quantity can seldom be tolerated by the stomach ; but 
^"^^ is precisely these cases which are most strikingly bene- 
^t^ — ^natural and refreshing sleep being frequently induced 
^^ithin a very short time. With regard to the action of alco- 
hol in such cases, it is to be noted that the quantity which 
^(^ be taken without producing more than a gentle stimula- 
ting effect, is often greatly increased, so that the patient will 
take half-ounce doses of spirit, or glasses of port wine, in 
rapid succession, without showing the faintest sign of alcoholic 
narcotism, either at the time or afterward. Both food and 
alcohol are preferable, as stimulants, to opium in these cases; 
nevertheless, there are many fever-patients, and still more 
erysipelas-patients, who are greatly quieted by minute doses 
of opium quite insufficient to narcotize. In erysipelas, the 
simultaneous use of brandy and small doses of morphia often 
produces a series of short, sweet dozes, without the least 
tendency to coma. 

VII. The support of the organism in the absence of ordi- 
nary food, by stimulants, is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena which can be offered to the attention of the physiolo- 
gist. Since the majority of substances which are capable of 
acting in this way are also capable, in large doses and under 
some circumstances, of acting as true narcotics, it has been 
somewhat hastily assumed that the only manner in which 
alcohol, opium, &c. can act as food, is by means of their capacity 
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for arresiing vitol dianges and caiisiiig life to go (m at a low 
d^^ree of intensity. 

Concerning this IiypotlieBis, it is only neoessary here to re- 
mark — first, that no proof exists that the measure of vitality 
onght to be taken from the nq[iidity of tiBsne-change, although 
tissue-change iB necessary to life; secondly, that it has never 
been proved that arrest of tissue-change does result, at any 
rate to an important extent, as the result of the daQy use of 
small quantities of the ordinary stimulant inguta; thirdly, 
that observations are entirely lacking as to the rapidity of 
tissue changes in the extraordinary inRtancfls in which life has 
been preserved in the absence of ordinary food, by the acticm 
of a stimulant, for a considerable period; but that, fourthlyi 
the recorded instances are numerous in which the latter oc- 
currence has been noted, and in many of these vital energy 
would seem to have been maintained at a high poink 

The effects now ascertained, beyond doubt, to be produced 
by the regular consumption of moderate doses of the coca 
(the great Peruvian narcotic-stimulant) by the natives of the 
country whore it grows, are quite unrecondlable with any 
reasonable idea of narcotic action, and are clearly to be as- 
cribed to the influence of a powerful stimulant. Von Tschudii* 
Markham,t P^^ppig>t Weddell,§ and many others, substan- 
tially concur in declaring that this wonderful drug, when 
taken in moderation by the South American Indians, or even 
by foreigners resident in the country, enables the taker to 
perform the most severe physical tasks upon an extremely 
small allowance of common food; and this without suffering 
any evil after-effects, such as invariably result from the use 
of any true narcotic which is not extremely volatile and 
eliminable. Von Tschudi, in particular, relates that an In- 
dian, sixty-two years of age, worked for him (at excavation) 
for five days and nights consecutively, without any ordinary 

♦ Von Tschudi. Travels in Pern, p. 451, Ac. 
f Mark bam. Travels in Pern and India, p. 232. 
X Poppig. Reise in Pern, vol. ii, p. 24S. 
i Weddell. Voyage de la Nord de Bdirie, p. 61S. 
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food at all, and with a very short allowance of sleep, and yet, 
at the end of that time, was fresh enough to undergo a long 
journey, simply because he was supported by the coca which 
he chewed from time to time. He declares that the moderate 
eaters of coca are long-lived men, and that they perform ex- 
tremely hard labor upon a very little food, as miners, soldiers, 
Ac; and he mentions the fact that the custom of coca-chew- 
ing is of immemorial antiquity in Peru. The true narcotic 
action of coca is qurte a different thing, and the effects of it, 
as seen in the so-called coqueroa, are quite as lamentable as 
anything we hear of the effects of excess in alcohol or opium. 
But the moderate use of the drug seems to have an influence 
upon nutrition almost undistinguishable from that of ordinary 
food as to its ultimate results. 

Next, perhaps to coca, in its power of replacing ordinary 
food, we must reckon tobacco. The power of this substance 
to compensate, to a certain extent, the want of food, is very 
well known, but strangely enough it is generally assumed 
that this property of tobacco is dependent upon its power to 
disgust the appetite, by prostrating the nervous power of the 
stomach. A very little reflection should be suflBcient to en- 
tirely discountenance sudh a view. There are very many 
substances capable of destroying appetite, by a depressing in- 
fluence upon the nervous system ; such, for instance, as the 
salts of antimony, or the preparations of ipecacuanha ; yet no 
one will pretend that the action of any such drugs would re- 
lieve the sense of faintness produced by fatigue, endured in 
the absence of food — an effect which tobacco undoubtedly 
produces in persons with whose system it agrees. The ex- 
perienced sportsman, accustomed to tramp long hours over 
the heather in quest of game, would laugh at such an expla- 
nation of the effect of his favorite "cutty:" he knows very 
well that it is by no mere disgusting of his appetite that he 
comforts himself for the indefinite removal of the prospects of 
dinner. By the time he had succeeded in depressing his 
stomach to the level of indifference to food, he may be sure 
10 
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lie would liave rendered lumself incapalfe far oon tmiied stren* 
nous exerfci^m, were tobaooo effsctive only in this way. That 
tobacco 18 not mn exact equiyalent far roast beef, nobody 
knows better than the snudcer; at the same time it wonld be 
impossible to persoade any one, who had practical experience 
of the nse of it, to belieTe that its only effect is to depreas 
nervons power. The fiurt is, that all snch statements ace 
made oa the authority of persons either practically ignorant 
of the effects of smoking, or else naturally incapable, as some 
are, of deriving benefit from it. There are a fisw people whom 
no amount of care and skill exercised in the taking of tobaooOi 
nor any moderation in the dose used, can saye from unmis- 
takable poisoning, whenever they indulge in it. These cases 
are rare : and they ought to be carefully separated from the 
evil results which are produced by mere vnMUfvlnem in 
smoking, such as causes the troubles of beginners in the art 
Next to tobacco in efficacy as a supplementary food, and 
far surpassing it in its effectiveness under certain circum- 
stances, is AlcohoL It would be opening fiur too wide a field 
to attempt to discuss this subject here ; and I may briefly 
refer the reader to the researches recorded in the latter part 
of this work, for the proof of what I must be content to assert 
somewhat dogmatically, at present : that alcohol taken alonOi 
or with the addition only of small quantities of water, will 
proloDg life greatly beyond the period of which it must cease 
if DO Dourishment, or water only, had been given : that in 
acute diseases, it has repeatedly supported not only life, but 
even the bulk of the body during many days of abstinence 
from common foods : and that, in a few instances, persons 
have supported themselves almost solely on alcohol and in- 
considerable quantities of water /or year*. If these things 
can be proved, as I shall hereafter show they can be, there is 
no need, of course, to argue further about the alimentary 
character of alcohol. We may be at a loss to explain the 
chemistry of its action on the body, but we may very safely 
say that it acts as a food. 
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I might strongly urge the claims of tea and coffee to be 
credited with the food-action upon the organism ; but as it 
-would be difficult to say how much of this belongs to their 
narcotic stimulant elements, and how much to the salts, and 
the tannic and caffeic acids which they also contain, it is, 
perhaps, better not to adduce them as examples of the food- 
action, which I am endeavoring to illustrate. I shall, there- 
fore, conclude the series by a few remarks on the effects of 
this kind which are occasionally produced by opium. 

Opium is one of those physiological agents which, by the 
mystery of their effects, excite much premature speculation 
as to their properties ; and it is to this that we must ascribe 
the extremely incorrect descriptions of its action upon the 
organism which have appeared even in scientific works of 
good repute. One great source of confusion in the popular 
ideas of the action of this drug has been the disproportionate 
attention not unnaturally given to its soporific effects, which 
constitute, however, but a part, and that the least remarkable, 
of its action upon the system. In the countries where opium 
is indigenous, it is an article in daily use with the great 
majority of the population, by whom it is employed for a very 
different purpose than that of procuring sleep ; in £BU)t, as a 
powerful and rapidly acting stimulant: and in those localities 
far larger quantities can be taken without producing any 
other effect than this, than in the countries of Europe, where 
the poppy is only a transplanted growth. Taken in still 
larger quantities, even by the natives of Syria and the East, 
it proves as decidedly and poisonously narcotic as would 
much smaller doses taken by an Englishman ; and this kind 
of effect is, doubtless, often seen as a consequence of the abuse 
of opium by Orientals. But its v^e is an important and 
genuine one : it acts as a powerful food-stimulant, enabling 
the taker to undergo severe and continuous physical exertion 
without the assistance of ordinary food, or on short rations of 
the latter — & fact to which numerous Eastern travelers tes- 
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tify. Br. BtfneB"^ idmtaB m striknig imtOTien of its|iow6r to 
recruit ike ezkuuted frame: "On one oce M km I maAsa 
very fctigoing ni^t-mardi with m Oatdiie Iwi^wwun la&i 
morninfe after Itaviiig tnivded thirty milea, ImaoU^odto 
aasent to his prqweal of haltii^ lor m few nimiteBy which kt 
employed in sharing a quantity of ahoattwodmBbawof cpm 
between himself and his jaded honoL The efiMak-of. ths dsn* 
was soon evident in both, lor the horae finiahed a jottraey^ 
fiurty miles with great apparent facility, and the : 
Intely became more active and inteUigent.** Dr. ', 
dares that moderate opinm-eating doea not appsur tonhoctoa 
life or decrease vigor, an opinion in which ha iamipportad ky 
nomerous competent anthoritieB on the ^^"w'y^Mi of the Eaat^ 
among others by Br. Eatwell, who atatea that the haallhef 
.the workmen in the opiom &ctaries is qnito np tothe amsy 
standard, and that the effect of the hahitnal use ef the dn^g 
•on the mass of the pec^e (in CShina) ia not viaiUtf iig«lloaft 
To a certain extent, and in certain cizeamstaiioaB^ tha aam 
remarks would appear to apply to natives ot this eouatry, 
Although the doses taken are, as a role, much smaller thanin 
the East. Be Quinoey mentions the fust that many pooTi 
overworked folk, in towns like Manchester, ooosnme i^ga- 
larly a moderate amount of opium ; not using it as the means 
of a luxurious debauch, but simply to remove the traoes of 
fatigue and depression : and the experience of physicians who 
know the poor of London would testify to the considerable 
prevalence of this custom among that class. It has fi^uently 
happened to me to find out, from the chance of a patient being 
brought under my notice in the wards of a hospital, that sndi 
patient was a regular consumer, perhaps, of a drachm of 
laudanum, or from that to two or three dradims j^er diem, 
the same dose having been used for years, without any varia- 
tion. And I am assured that the practice is very extensively 
carried out in many parts of the country, just in this way, 
by persons who would never think of narcotising themselves, 

• A Visit to Scinde. Ac., p. 280. 
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Uij more than they would of getting drunk ; but who simply 
desire a relief from the pains of &tigue endured by an ill-fed, 
ill'-housed body, and a harassed mind. These instances ap- 
pear to me inexplicable, except upon the supposition that 
they depend on a kind of food-stimulant effect, similar to that 
whidi certainly is experienced by the majority of Orientals 
in taking opium ; and they must be carefully separated from 
that kind of narcotic delirium which is sometimes sought for 
by the literary dilettante, and of which so vivid an account 
has been left us in the "Confessions of an Opium-Eater." 
The former effect is similar to that which I have myself ex- 
perienced from a small dose of opium, as above related, when 
suffering from depressing influenza ; the latter is as truly a 
poisoning as is alcoholic intoxication. It must be added, 
moreover, that the subjects are rare, in this country, in whom 
there is any noticeable intermediate state between the stimu- 
lant and the narcotic action of opium; usually there is a 
certain very small dose beyond which it is impossible to pass 
without experiencing stupor, and the more prominent symp- 
toms of narcosis. 

VIII, Local increase of nutrition. This is a subject on 
which we are as yet very much in the dark ; nevertheless, it 
is certain that the stimulant action of small doses of opium, 
or of alcohol, often puts an end to a process of ulceration, in 
which tissue is rapidly melting away, and enables the part to 
heal. It is customary to ascribe the extremely beneficial 
influence of opium in sloughing phagedsena to its narcotic in- 
fluence, but this is certainly incorrect. When the opium 
acts efficiently, not a trace of narcosis can be perceived : on 
the contrary, the vital powers are distinctly raised ; and the 
cessation of the pain ought to be considered as a part of this 
general improvement of power, and not as an indication that 
nervous action has been "quieted." And the same remark 
may be applied to the beneficial action of alcohol in such 
cases; for it is certain that there is no advantage in producing 
even the earliest symptoms of intoxication in patients whom 
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we desire to rescue from the dangers of rapid destraction of 
tissue— on the contrary, such a practice is directly injuriooB. 
There is another example* of what I believe to be a troa 
increase of local nutrition as a result of stimulation, which is 
very generally overlooked by practitioners, or unknown to 
them : vis., the action of very small doses of strychnia. I 
shall have much to say hereafter as to the effiscts otpoiscnam 
doses of this drug, which I shall hope to show very ill 
deserves the name of stimulant, when given so as to produce 
tetanic convulsion. The effects I speak of are produced hj 
doses altogether too small to induce tetanic convulsion, ai^ 
were brought to my own notice, in the first instance, in a 
curious manner. A man, aged fifty-nine, applied for relief 
from an intense feeling of cold, attended with visible sluggish- 
ness of the capillary circulation, especially in the hands and 
feet, the remnants of an attack of hemiplegic paralysis, from 
which he had suffered twelve months previously, and fromaa 
extraordinary enlargement of the abdomen, which he had 
been led to believe was dropsical. The abdominal distention 
turned out, on examination, to be mere tympanitis, from 
partial paralysis of the muscular coat of the bowels; and 
small doses of strychnia were ordered (fV-grain three times a 
day). On the occasion of the man's next visit, I thought at 
first that he was drunk, as he had the uncertain gait, meim- 
ingless smile, and flushed perspiring cheeks, characteristic of 
intoxication. To my surprise, however, I found that this 
effect had been produced by a dose of the strychnia taken 
half an hour previously, and he had come to me to complain 
of the medicine, because it "made him drunk:" this I ascer- 
tained, subsequently, by personal observation, was really the 
fact. The dose was decreased to the i\i of a grain, and the 
disagreeable effects upon consciousness and co-ordination of 
movements were no longer observed ; but a very remarkable 
increase of temperature of the surface was still produced by 

* I have reason to believe, however, that this use of minute doses of strychnia is 
well known in India. 
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each dose, and by degrees became constant: the capillary cir- 
culation was restored to its natural activity, and a very con- 
siderable improvement took place in the nutrition of the 
muscles of the hands, forearms, calves, and soles of the feet. 
The abdominal distention, and the constipation and extremely 
troublesome tenesmus that accompanied it, vanished in about 
ten days frOm the commencement of the strychnia treatment; 
but the remaining symptoms were not completely cured till 
the medicine had been taken for nearly three weeks. At the 
end of that time he felt quite well, and was discharged ; he 
begged that he might have the prescription, as the medicine, 
he said, was like a dram to him, if he felt cold and languid, 
and "there was no headache after it," at least when he took 
no larger quantity than the ^j of a grain. 

Since this case was under my care, I have closely studied 
the effects of minute doses of strychnia, and I am convinced 
that there is something which we do not understand, and 
which is completely distinct from the familiar effects of this 
drug, in its action when given in very small quantities. I am 
by no means sure that the effects do not vary, perhaps con- 
siderably, according to the taker's constitution ; but this, at 
any rate, I believe to be a nearly universal rule, that doses 
which fall short of producing any poisonous effect increase the 
activity of the systemic circulation, diffuse a comfortable feel- 
ing of permanent warmth over the body, and fiavor the prog- 
ress of local nutrition when this is deficient. The subject is 
too important and novel, however, to be disposed of by a mere 
analysis of cases and experiments, and I hope soon to publish 
the whole investigation at length. Such an effect as the 
pseudo-intoxication, which in the above-related case occurred 
when the dose was somewhat too high, was, I believe, an 
early symptom, and one which is probably very rarely seen, 
of the poiaonov^ action of strychnia. 

Such are the principal actions of ordinary medicinal stimu- 
lants, as they are to be seen in actual practice. Before we 
draw any conclusions, or even form any opinions from the 
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fe^tikuB briefly presented,!^ 

tiie action of a noa-medicinal aubstanca, which bo one^ 

deny is a stimulant of the first rank— namely. Oxygen. 

If we were to condense into the aharteet space the Tariooi 
therapeutic a<5tions of oxygen, we could hardly ezpresB iti 
efficiency better than by saying that it prevents or zeliera 
pain, averts the disposition to muscular convulaion, tremor, 
and spasm, reduces excessive secretion, oalma an undnly 
frequent circulation, removes general debility and meoial 
fatigue of particular organs, quiets the disturbed brain, com- 
pensates in great meaaure the absence of ordinary food pro- 
motes local nutrition ; in short, that it produoea, with tenfidd 
greater efficiency, all the results which we seek for by the 
use of medicinal stimuli such as those to which I have already 
alluded. 

It needs but a glance at the vital condition of difiemt 
populations in any country to arrive at a tolerably correct 
idea of the virtues of oxygen as a promoter of healtii and t 
curer of disease. If we compare the physical condition of 
the inhabitants of a London alley, an agricultural village, 
and a breezy sea-side hamlet, we shall recognize the truth of 
the description which assigns to it the same therapeutic action 
as is exercised by drugs, to which the name of stimulant aeema 
more naturally applicable than to such a feuniliar agent as one 
which we are constantly breathing in the common air. A 
child that has been bred in a London cellar may be taken to 
possess a constitution which is a type of all the evil tenden- 
cies which our stimulants are intended to obviate. A Oomiah 
fiaherboy, such as Hook loves to paint, is the very model of 
an organization in which such morbid tendendea would be 
impossible. And even more remarkable, as showing the 
power of oxygen to avert the evils in question, is the im- 
munity from them displayed, on the whole, even by so deaper- 
ately poor and underfed a population as that of the southern 
agricultural counties of England, in consequence simply of the 
out-door lives they lead. 
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Now, if anything deserves the name of a food^ assuredly 
oxygen does, for it is the most necessary element in every 
process of life. It is highly suggestive, then, to find that 
that very same quiet and perfect action of the vital functions, 
without undue waste, without hurry, without pain, and with- 
out excessive material growth, is precisely what we produce, 
when we produce any useful effect, by the administration of 
stimulants, though, as might be expected, our artificial means 
are weak and uncertain in their operation compared with the 
great natural stimulus of life. 

It may be objected to any comparison instituted between 
the action of medicinal stimulants and of oxygen, with that 
of ordinary foods, that the effects produced by the two former 
differ from those produced by the latter in this fundamental 
point — that, in the one case, the results produced are only 
temporary; in the latter, they are permanent. But this 
argument appears to me to proceed on an erroneous assump- 
tion — the assumption, namely, that life is to be measured by 
aggregation of tissue, by activity of reproduction, or by vio- 
lence of dynamic manifestations. It is necessary to repeat 
that we have no right whatever to make such a statement. 
The nearest approach that we can mako to a correct idea of 
vital perfection consists in the recognition of the principle of 
individuation — the formation and maintenance of a certain 
balanced and proportioned whole from a multitude of parts, 
material and dynamic. It is this balance — and not exuber- 
ance of growth, nor rapidity of tissue change, nor develop- 
ment of heat, or any other force, except so far as they minis- 
ter to its preservation — which constitutes the ideal life of an 
organism. And, therefore, we should hesitate long before 
committing ourselves to the statement that there is a radical 
difference between foods and true stimulants, especially when 
we perceive that with regard to so many pathological and 
vital conditions their observed effects appear to coincide. It 
is certainly not for physiological chemistry, which is still in 
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BO rade and tmformed a state, to insiat upon any sod^ 
dogmatism. 

Another grand argument against the propriety of oom- 
paring stimulants with true foods has always been, tint 
Btim^luB 18 invariably fottotoed by reaction. And physid- 
ogists have not been wanting who have ventured to apply to 
the phenomena of stimulation the positive law that '' actioii 
and reaction are equal and positive." I need not dwell on 
the confusion of ideas which such an argument evinces; it is 
sufficient to point out the fact that, in giving the name " re- 
action " to the depressed condition which is supposed to follow 
the excitement of stimulation, we should apply an iu^ve epr 
thet to what must be a mere cessation of action, on the 
theory that vital force is a thing 8ui generis, and can be es^ 
pended. And besides, there is one more objection to be 
urged to the particular physiological dogma we are consider- 
ing, which, I fear, must be as &tally decisive as was the 
officer's twentieth reason for neglecting to fire a salute in 
honor of Queen Elizabeth. Mudi might be said, and very 
forcibly, in refutation of the assertion that there is a logical 
necessity for stimulation to be followed by a recoil equal in 
extent to the first elevation; but we may save ourselves all 
this trouble by declaring simply that, in £Etct, no sueh recoil 
occurs. • 

The origin of the belief that stimulation is necessarily fol- 
lowed by a depressive recoil is obviously to be found in the 
old vitalistic ideas. It is our old acquaintance, the ArchseUs, 
whose exhaustion, after his violent efforts in resentment of the 
goadings which he has endured, is represented in modem 
phraseology by the term " depressive reaction." This idea, 
once being firmly established in the medical mind, the change 
from professed vitalism to dynamical explanations of physi- 
ology has not materially shaken its hold. We speak of the 
exhaustion of muscular force or the exhaustion of nerve-force, 
not knowing really whether there be such special forces at aU, 
but availing ourselves, only too readily, of the opportunity of 
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giving a semblance of scientific accuracy to the expression of 
onr prejudices. 

It is not true that stimulation is of itself provocative of 
subsequent depression ; but there are circumstances in which 
this might easily appear to be the case. For instance, when 
the superabundant mental energy of a man, whose physical 
frame is weak, induces him to make violent and continued 
physical eflForts, he is apt to find, at the end of a short 
" spurt " of exertion, that his energy is exhausted. But here 
the exhaustion is no recoil from a state of stimulation, it 
simply represents the fact that the elements of the muscular 
tissue are disorganized, and that the attempt to put them in 
motion fails, creating, at the same time, a mental feeling of 
weariness. And the case of drunkenness — that is, of alcoholic 
narcotism — affords another excellent example of the fallacy 
we are considering. The narcotic dose of alcohol, as will 
hereafter be shown, is alone responsible for the symptoms of 
depressive reaction. Had a merely stimulant dose been ad- 
ministered, no depression would have occurred, any more 
than depression results from such a gentle use of the muscu- 
lar system as is implied in a healthy man taking a walk of 
three or four miles. What depression is there, as an after- 
consequence, of a glass or two of wine taken at dinner, or o^ 
a glass of bfeer taken at lunch, by a healthy man? What re- 
action from a teaspoonful of sal-volatile swallowed by a per- 
son who feels somewhat faint ? What recoil from the stimu- 
lus of heat applied in a hot bath, or of oxygen administered, 
by Marshall Hall's process, to a half-drowned man ? Abso- 
lutely none whatever. The visible immediate results of these 
measures do, indeed, after a time, disappear, not being exempt 
from the ordinary conditions of temporal things; so that, just 
as food requires from time to time to be renewed, so does the 
oxygen which has been artificially driven into the drowned 
man's thorax require to be renewed by his own respiratory 
efforts, when he has once recovered the power to make any: 
and so does the glass of wine which we took to-day to relieve 
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our sense of fatigue require to be repeated to-morrow^ whefO* 
similar circumstances present themselves as on that occasio'C^* 

We often hear the effects of strong irritation of the ski*^» 
or the mucous surfaces, quoted as an example of the way ^^^ 
which action and reaction follow each other. The inimedia-*^^^ 
effect of such treatment (it is said) is to quicken the circuli 
tion and improve the vital condition of the part, but its 
male result is a complete stagnation of the vital activities i. 
the irritated tissues. The real explanation of the matter i 
however, very different to this. Mild stimulation of the skii 
(as by friction, warm liniments, Ac.) has no tendency to pi 
duce subsequent depression ; nor has mild stimulation of th< 
mucous membranes (as by the mustard we eat with our roasi 
beef). But the application of an irritant strong enough 
produce a morbid depression at all, produces it /rom ike first 
Thus the cantharidine of a blister has no sooner become al 
sorbed through the epidermis than it at once deprives a cer- 
tain area of tissue of its vitality to a considerable extent, 
is explained by the researches of Mr, Lister, already referred-^ 
to. Here is no stimulation first and depressive recoil after — 
ward, but unmitigated depression from the first. But in 
the tissues more distant from the source of damage, we find 
the circulation proceeding more actively, and some of the 
vital processes apparently more active than in health: the 
general strength is, however, certainly much reduced. 

The effect of tobacco-smoking, in moderation, on the ma- 
jority of persons who are skilled in the use of the pipe is a 
marked instance of stimulation, the pulse being slightly in- 
creased in frequency, and notably in force,* and the sense of 
fflrtigue of body or mind being greatly relieved. This stimu- 
lation most assuredly is not succeeded by depression. On 
the contrary, the smoker feels lighter and more cheerful, and 
the pulse maintains its firmness in many cases for an hour or 
two, and even then yields to no morbid depression. Where 
depression is produced it occurs early y and is a sure sign that 

♦ Tide Dr. E. Smith's Paper, read before the British Association, 1862. 
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even the small dose is too much for the smoker's constitution, 
and that he had better not smoke at all. Of course this does 
not include cases where mere unskillfulness causes too large a 
dose of the constituents of tobacco-smoke to be taken into the 
system, as with nearly all beginners. 

And finally, I may appeal to the experience of those who 
have taken opium, in a single small dose, when suffering 
from the severe depression of catarrh, whether any depressive 
reaction follows the delicious calm and the sweet natural 
sleep which is usually produced by this remedy. I believe 
that this is never the case unless the drug has been given in 
too large a dose, or the patient's constitution be one to which 
opium is obnoxious. If this unfortunately happens, then the 
true stimulant action may be induced (supposing absorption 
to go on slowly), while as yet only a small quantity entered 
the circulation. But on the full dose obtaining access to the 
blood, and through this to the nervous system, a state more 
approaching coma than natural sleep is produced, and on 
recovering from this the patient is made painfully aware (by 
feelings of languor, headache, <&c.) that he has been narco* 
tized. But this condition is not an after-result of stimulation. 

In short, if it be sought to separate stimuli from true foods 
on the ground that the former produce a subsequent depres- 
sive reaction, such ground is untenable. A stimulus pro- 
motes or restores some natural action, and is no more liable 
to be followed by morbid depression than is the revivifying 
influence of food. 

And if it be sought to distinguish foods by the peculiar 
characteristic of being transformed in the body, then I an- 
swer that this is the worst definition of food that can be 
given, since water, which is not transformed in the body at 
all, is nevertheless the most necessary element of nutrition, 
seeing that human life can only be maintained a day or two 
-without it, but may subsist for weeks on water as its only 
pabulum besides the atmosphere and the tissues. 

The one important difference which really does exist be- 
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tween stimulant drugs and the substances ordin: 
foods is, that the former make no considerable poF 
ment to the bulk of the tissues. But, as we havo 
life is not growth nor change merely, nor do\* 
accurately what the conditions are under whic 
maintained. We know that, in ordinary o 
human life cannot bo supported without foo<": 
quantity and quality ; but we are by no mean 
formed whether this is always the case, as v 
from the facts already mentioned as to the eff 
of opium, and still more from those to be rela- •■ ^^^ 
to the habits of some alcohol-drinkers. E- ^Bf^**" 
latter especially, as more within our immen IP^-*^F* 
in this country, it is difficult to avoid the c< ^ 
word "food" requires to have a more ext 
accorded to it than is usually given, and 1^ 
to think it possible that circumstances m 
tions of life far more extensively than is : 
physiological treatises. 

And I may be allowed to say that, sup 
have a real affinity to foods in their acti 
there is something in the fluctuating cL^i 
which would seem to be appropriate, ai 
expected. It would be natural, on tin 
that different morbid conditions might r<|pP*'^'**^ l'^" 
ent stimuli effective, according as the Af^*^*^ "* 
present, just as various kinds of food ^>^0K * wpdling 
the most fitting for the support of lifq^pii^^Mh feelii 
of ordinary health, according to vary* 
occupation, &c. 

I venture to think that the consi* 
present chapter go far to justify the 

1. That the use of the word "atit 
agents which, by their direct (uC 
dejident or too redundant natun 

2. TJi»* agents which produce 
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of any kind in the organism, be refused the name of stimu- 
lants, even though smaller doses of them may act in a truly 
stimulant manner. 

3. That the word "overstimulation" be entirely rejected 
from use, as unphilosophical and a contradiction in terms. 

I make no apology for having kept the argument clear of 
any reference to the researches of physiological chemists ; for 
if the reader has followed the course of thought which has 
now been developed, he will, I hope, perceive that the ques- 
tions raised in the present and preceding chapters are, in 
truth, preliminary, and require to be answered, as well as 
may be, before we can make any useful application of 
chemical research. 
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poisonous or (leadening action of narcotics, is well exemplified 
by Galen, whose language is very clear and explicit. In liis 
chapter "Quod anodynorum et narcoticorum facultas," he 
says* that the remedies which should be called anodyne are 
even opposite in their qualities to narcotics : the former are 
of a hot and subtle nature, as is necessary in order that they 
may digest, rarefy, extenuate, and render equable, something 
which is in the parts vexed with pain, either of acridity, 
slowness, or thickness of the humors, or something hinders 
the free exit of the cold spirit from the part. But those 
substances which are given to procure sleep (hypnotics) are 
of a nature contrary to that of anodynes. For these all 
refrigerate the body, and so narcotize the sense, that if taken 
in a very large dose, they would cause death ; and he speaks 
of some of the more formidable narcotics as causing madness 
or delirium, yet even these, in a convenient dose, and mixed 
with other things, may sometimes assist the cure of disease. 

The Arabian writers follow generally the same theory as 
Galen held, and speak of true narcotics as agents opposed to 
those which enliven and quicken the vital spirits. Avicenna 
mentionsf seven varieties of exhilarants, none of which appear, 
by his description, to have any narcotic qualities. And Pala- 
medes, the annotator of Avicenna, distinguishesj between 
that kind of relief to pain which is given by such agents as 
Anethum (the oil of which is mentioned by Galen as a type 
of anodynes proper) and that other kind which is produced 
by agents which moisten and induce sleep and interfere with 
the natural processes, such as the inebriants, and indeed all 
:nc n<ircotic8. 

^^t the various substances to which the poetic term ne- 
iKuiiio* wa* applied, some were of the class which we should 
uow call anti««j>asmodic stimulants {e.g. mastic — the helenium 
juoruiu v>i: Thoophrastus, as some suppose, and elecampane), 

• IVi IfWultntibus Simp. Medicament, lib. v, cap. 9. 

* ^vteMuna. De Viribus Cordis. 

; ?^iju»iKW ludez in Avicenn. libros. 
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and some were undoubted narcotics, but used in such doses 
as from the description certainly did not produce narcotic 
effects, but only a mild stimulation. The most important of 
these were probably the Indian hemp, a plant very-«nciently 
used in Egypt, whither it had been brought from the East, 
and opium, also very anciently used in Egypt and still earlier 
in Oriental countries. Galen mentions* the seeds of hemp as 
in use in his day, as a sweetmeat for after-dinner use, and 
speaks of it as having a heating effect (which would place it 
in a different class from the narcotics). But we find authentic 
mention of hemp as used for its exhilarant qualities far earlier 
than this, by Herodotus, who saysf that the Scythians inhaled 
its vapor. Diodorua Siculus speaksj of the women of Thebes, 
in Egypt, as having been acquainted from time immemorial 
with the use of a plant which had power to assuage grief, 
and conjectures that it was this very plant which Homer 
says had been given to Helen by an Egyptian woman, and 
from which she made the pharmakon nepenthes. If there 
really were this distinct origin for the Homeric legend, the 
plant in question may have been either the hemp or the 
poppy. 

On the whole there seems good reason to consider that the 
idea implied in the terms Nepenthes, Anodyne, Exhilarant, 
like that of the sacred writer when he speaks of ''wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man," is a just and important one ; 
in fact that it is neither more nor less than the notion of a 
highly diffttnble stimvlua. That such an agency as this should 
be thought of as appropriate to the relief of pain, by Greeks 
at least, was natural enough, since Aristotle had held§ that 
pain was the reflex of bodily imperfection, and whatever re- 
moved imperfection removed pain, and Plato had spoken|| of 
pain as caused by an interruption of the bodily harmony. All 

* De Aliment Facnli lib. i, cap. 34. 

f Herod, lib. iv, cap. 75. 

X Diodoms Siculus, lib. i, cap. 97, 1. 7. 

2 Nic. Ethic, lib. z, cap. 7. 

I Timaos, 39. Republic, lib. iz, &c. 
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this has been in great measure lost sight of in later times,! 
nepenthic or anodyne action has been generally confonndediritli 
narcotism. It is time to restore the latter word to its true 
and original signification ; for, in the present state of oor 
knowledge, we shall hardly find a better definition of nsr- 
cotics than that of deadening agents, which diminish (M 
activity of the nervous system. Other actions may be, ani 
probably are, produced by various members of this gioapf 
and especially it is probable that many of them cause im^ 
portant changes in the blood. But our knowledge of physio^ 
logical chemistry is far too limited to enable us to trace these 
with distinctness; while, on the other hand, the definition 
above given is very useful as a hypothetic center firom which 
to extend our inquiries as to the physiological action of indi- 
vidual narcotics, and to classify their varieties. 

In the next place, an inquiry must be made as to the pro- 
priety of separating, as is now usually done. Narcotics and 
Sedatives. Notwithstanding the very high authority which 
has sanctioned this division, I cannot perceive the necessity, 
or even the advantage of it, while I am certain that it is most 
exasperating to the thoughtful student who has carefully 
studied the action of remedies at the bedside. The separa- 
tion of narcotics from sedatives is sanctioned by Dr. Billing 
(followed by Dr. Pereira), by Dr. A. T. Thompson, Dr. Head- 
land, Drs. Ballard and Garrod, and Dr. Neligan ; and it may 
be said, without exaggeration, that we have in their remarks 
on this question no less than five distinct and irreconcilable 
accounts of the matter. It has been said that sedatives only 
aflfect the sensory nerves,— that they only affect the heart, 
leaving the brain and spinal cord untouched, — that their 
operation is depressing firom the first, never stimulating at 
all, — that they prevent altogether the elimination of nerve- 
force: while narcotics act on the brain and spinal cord, — are 
stimulating at first and depressing afterward (on account of 
the recoil firom the stimulant action, says Dr. Thompson, 
which Drs. Ballard and Garrod contradict),— do not alter 
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the quantity of nerve-force generated, but only impede its 
communication (Billing), — ^act slowly as compared with true 
sedatives. With all this confusion and uncertainty as to the 
way in which sedatives and narcotics differ from each other, 
there is, at least, some agreement hitherto in placing certain 
well-known agents definitely in the one class or the other ; 
for instance, tartar-emetic, digitalis, and tobacco"^ have been 
almost unanimously claimed as unquestionably belonging to 
the sedative class — their action being attended with no 
stimulant effects whatever, but being wholly depressive from 
the first, more especially to the heart. It is a curious re- 
flection, that on the one point on which the authorities were 
agreed they were decidedly wrong. For with regard at 
least to tobacco and digitalis, it is now certain that those 
substances administered in certain doses and in certain cir- 
cumstances act as powerful stimulants ;t while of tartar- 
emetic, it is not unlikely that a part of its action is exerted 
on the central nervous system. Again, when chloroform was 
first applied to the purposes of operative surgery, it was 
claimed as a decided example of the sedative class; yet 
nothing is more certain than that it acts in small doses as a 
powerful stimulant, as is seen in its remarkable effects in for- 
warding the progress of parturition. 

The one difference which would seem to stand out at all 
prominently as a distinctive mark, separating sedatives from 
narcotics, is the sudden and shock-like manner in which the 
former depress the system when given in a very considerable 
dose. Prussic acid and tobacco might be taken as typical 
examples of agents which are capable of occasionally pro- 
ducing this sort of effect ; but neither of these substances is 
devoid of the power of stimulation when administered at a 
proper time and in a suitable dose. And on the other hand, 
it is certain that opium, which was selected by Brown as the 

* Bat Dr. Headland calb tobacco an inebrianL 

f Thia fact, though strangely lost sight of in recent times, was well known to older 
writers. See Gerard's " Herball," edited bjr Johnson, 1552. 
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most perfect example of a difioaible stdmnlant, has not unr 
frequently prodnoed precisely that sadden depression whicb 
sbonld result only from the action of a sedative. It has* 
happened to me, as I doubt not it has to othersy^to see 
patients suffiaring from delirium tremens, who had been in- 
judiciously pressed with large doses of opium, because smaller 
ones had fSeuled to procure sleep, die fi^m ooUapse almost as 
suddenly as if they had been diot, or had swallowed a large 
dose of prussic add, most obviously fi^m the effiocts of the 
medicine.* 

The most important of the pheuomena of this kind of shock 
is sudden depression of the force of the circulation, and it is 
a result which has usually been considered characteristic of 
the action of sedatives; but in truth its occurrence or non- 
occurrence in any case depends very much upon the quantity 
of the drug which is administered and the circumstances 
under which the administration takes place. With regard 
to chloroform this is particularly the case, as will be here- 
after shown; but it is, perhaps, even more characteristicaUy 
displayed in the behavior of oxalic acid; for it is only when 
this drug is introduced into the circulation in a diluted form, 
and a considerable dose, that the paralysis of the heart noted 
in Dr. Christison's experimentsf is produced. When the 
dilution is still considerable, and the dose smaller, the ordi- 
nary course of narcosis, including stupor, and not unfr^ 
quently convulsions, is passed through, and death at last 
results from the cessation of the respiratory movements, or 
else from the respiratory muscles becoming fixed in a violent 
tetanic spasm, thus inducing suffocation. 

The truth is that sudden depression of the heart's action 
is an effect capable of being produced, under certain untoward 
circumstances, by a variety of narcotics, and it may probably 
be produced in either of two ways: 1st, By a depressing in- 

* Dr. G. Johnson, who has kindly favored me with his Tiews on this lubject, insistB 
▼ery strongly on this evil influence of large doses of opium in deUrinm trement. 
t Christison on Poisons, p. 219. 
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flaence on the brain of such an overwhelming character as to 
resemble the violence inflicted by a blow which completely 
crashes the head; and 2d, By the rapid production of a 
change in the organic nerves of the heart itself, through the 
direct action of poisoned blood upon them. But in whichever 
way it is caused, such a phenomenon as the very rapid sink- 
ing of the heart's action below the standard of normal fre- 
quency, is by no means to be looked on as in itself a medi- 
cinal or salutary but as a strictly poisonous effect. To a 
Emited extent it may be admitted as a necessary sacrifice, as 
in the momentiaiy collapse which necessarily precedes the 
desired action of certain emetics; but it is surely a most 
objectionable proceeding to constitute a class of remedies, 
under the name of sedatives, giving it to be understood that 
the central feature of their action, upon which their thera- 
peutic value depends, is that of depression of the heart's 
force. The mere reduction of abnormal frequency is, as I 
have already stated at length, to be accomplished by stimu- 
lants. There is, as it seems to me, no room for such a special 
class of remedies as sedatives at all — the very word is ob- 
jectionable, since its fundamental idea is derived from the 
notion of a forcible pacification of some tumultuous and dis- 
orderly demon within the organism. The phrase, therefore, 
will not be used in the following pages as indicating any- 
thing distinctive, but, if at all, only as a synonym for 
narcotics. 

After what has been said in the section on Stimulation, 
the reader will understand that Hypnotism, or the pro- 
duction of sleep, does not form, in my opinion, a part of the 
T6le of narcotics as such. That it should have been con- 
sidered so by the ancients was natural, because of its re- 
semblance to coma, an undoubted result of true narcotism ; 
and also from the fact that sleep is often rendei-ed possible 
by small doses of the very same substances {e,g. opium), 
which in larger quantities produce coma. True sleep is, 
however, a part of the cycle of daily natural processes, and 
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can only be induoed, if it be morbidly abBent at a time wbea 
the syatem Las need of it, by remedies wbich reiadaoe ft 
normal state of the phjrsical organism — ^by stimnlantSy in ili0 
sense in which I understand that ¥roard. Hypnotio or sq^ 
rific influences will, therefore, not be redconed by me among 
the phenomena of narcosis. 

Narcods proper^ 

\ Narcosis proper may be described as a physiologioal p to c eBi^ 

\ in which the nervous system is deprived, by the agency of a 

I poisoned blood-supply, of its vital characteristics, with greater 

K or less rapidity, and which directly tends to prodaoe general 

I death of the organism by means of such deprivation. Its 

I varieties may be considered as dependent upon the order in 

which the devitalizing power affects the various portions of 

the nervous system, and the comparative violence with whidi 

it injures them respectively. 

As has been already remarked. Life is not mere nervous 
action. But if the highest notion which we can oonoeive of 
life is that which makes it consist in the individuation which 
unites many forms of matter, and the various forces developed 
among them, into one whole, of which we say that it is 
"alive" — that it is "a living organism," — ^then certainly we 
may conclude that the nervous system is a prime instrument 
in that sort of individuation which we call ''human life." Its 
structure and arrangement suggest to the most thoughtlees 
person the idea of connection: it seems created to be the 
medium of interdependence for all other parts of the firame^ 
and more especially for that kind of interdependence which 
demands an incessant instantaneous communication. The 
messages carried by the blood from one organ to another 
travel more slowly, nor do they concern matters of such 
suddenly vital import — to speak for a moment in figurative 
terms. To use plainer language, we may well believe, sinoe 
we know every part of the frame to be the seat of electrio 
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phenomena, that the mere circumstances of its hcHnogeneitjr, 
ihr(yugh long spaces and many branches^ enables the nervous 
system to continue the most important and the slightest 
electrical disturbances, originating at any one of its terminals 
or on any part of its track, to an indefinite distance, and with 
immediate completeness of effect. And how much is implied 
in this possibility of the unlimited extension of electric changb, 
is only beginning to be understood since we heard of the 
doctrine of the mutual convertibility of forces. 

Narcosis may be, therefore, understood to be no less than 
the severance of the copula of life, — a severance partial or 
complete, according as it cuts through some mere solitary 
border-path, or the^busy cross-roads of the ways of life; that 
is, according as it touches some outlying nerve only, or poisons 
the great centers through which they all communicate, — 
partial or complete, too, according as it partly obstructs, or 
wholly closes up, these paths of dynamic influence. It is, in 
fact, a more or less complete paralysis of the nervous system. 
We propose now to enumerate the principal groups of symp- 
toms which may be produced by narcotic agents. 

The general symptoms of narcosis may be divided into six 
classes, according to the particular functions of which they 
indicate the disturbance — ^viz. those of the Mind, of Sensi<- 
bility. Muscular Movement, Secretion, Circulation, and 
Bespiration. 

I. The mental disturbances to which the action of narcotics 
may give rise, are as follows : — Loss of the reasoning faculty, 
of the moral sense, and of the power of voluntary recollection ; 
prominence of the emotional and appetitive instincts; delirium, 
involuntary memory, and involuntary fancy; partial or total 
loss of consciousness. 

II. The disturbances of sensibility include: — ^Delusive 
feelings of heat or cold, partial numbness, formication (creep- 
ing sensations), painful tingling, or actual continuous pain ; 
indistinctness of the sense of touch, perversions of the other 
special senses ; actual paralysis of common sensation, in most 
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of life. In the human adult subject, the following is the 
usual course of the symptoms: — so long as the blood has been 
impregnated only with a small dose, no other eSfect than that 
of a mild stimulant is experienced; after a time, however, 
the patient experiences a sense of languor, and an inclination 
to repose; if he yields to this, and lies down, he immediately 
passes into a state which at first sight resembles sleep, but 
which is really a different condition, namely, the commence- 
ment of a sort of coma. It may be distinguished from sleep 
by the &ct that the patient may be roused, at first pretty 
easily, by a shake, or even a question addressed to him in a 
loud voice, but instantly relapses, without an effort to retain 
his senses, into his previous torpor. There is something 
mysterious in the sudden way in which the poisoned person 
appears to pass at once from a state of intelligent wakefulness 
into this comatose condition ; but from what I have observed 
in a case of accidental poisoning with opium, the early symp- 
toms of which came under my notice, it would appear probable 
that consciousness has been considerably impaired before the 
patient yields to the desire of lying down ; but that a certain 
automatic co-ordination of the movements, suflSciently perfect 
to elude superficial observation, has continued. By dint of 
strongly rousing the patient's attention, we enable him, for a 
moment, to concentrate his power of will upon the one object 
of replying to a question, or of executing some movement 
which we desire him to make. And even when intelligence 
seems lost, we still find that for some time strong physical 
impressions made upon the surface of the body will compel a 
mechanical performance of the accustomed movements of 
locomotion, &c. The progress of the symptoms, supposing 
that recovery does not take place, is all in one direction, that 
of ever-spreading paralysis. The nerves of common sensation 
lose their power of transmitting impressions ; this phenomenon 
is usually noticed first in the posterior (in man, the lower) 
extremities, and travels slowly forward (or upward). Sup- 
posing the affection of the brain not to proceed with such 
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labored, and at last oeasee; tbe heart continuing to act for 
some little time, it may be for some minatea, later. 

8ach is the usual prc>gress of acuto poisoning with opium 
in the adult human subject under ordinaiy circnmstanoeB of 
general health. The variations which are presented by the 
action of this agent in other animal organisms, and in the 
human being, under certain circumstances^ are hig^y inter- 
esting. If we examine the phenomena of opium-poisoning in 
infants, we are at once struck with the great rapidity with 
which profound coma is induced, and with the strong tendency 
to clonic conmUsive movemenU which manifests itself toward 

• Th» frequtnqf of ntpintion imdar tliese circiuiitUno« it mrj Tttublt. 
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the later stages. The great majority of recorded cases, which 
occurred in children under five years of age, are distinguished 
by this feature. Now, the same symptom is very prominently 
developed in many lower animals, particularly in the dog and 
cat, and more especially when a salt of morphia is the prepa- 
ration employed. In a commentary appended by me to the 
history of twelve experiments made by myself on the admin- 
istration of large doses of morphia to dogs, catSj and rats (by 
injection of an aqueous solution into the peritoneal cavity, an 
extremely regular and accurate method of administration) I 
find the following remarks: "In the first place, it may be 
observed that convulsion, in one shape or another, was noted 
in every case except that of a dog, who received a (for that 
animal) very small dose. Clonic convulsions were present in 
every instance where there was convulsion at all. On the 
whole, it may be stated decidedly, that the violence of the 
convulsions, and the frequency of their recurrence, was pro- 
portionate to the largeness of the dose Paralysis, at 

any rate of sensation, was always developed prior to the 
occurrence of clonic convulsions." (The quantities of morphia 
used ranged from one to five grains.) It is with these lower 
animals, as it is with the young human subject: convulsions 
are a very frequent symptom of opium-poisoning ; and it is 
important to remark that they always occur simultaneously 
with paralysis of sensation and usually of motion, and with 
profound unconsciousness. They occur, in short, under cir- 
cumstances in which it is impossible to imagine any excita- 
tion of the medulla oblongata, the great reflective center, for 
this is too evidently being overwhelmed and paralyzed by the 
same narcotic influence which has destroyed consciousness by 
paralyzing the cerebral hemispheres. The same kind of con- 
vulsive action has also occurred in adults,* and I believe that 
this happens more frequently as a consequence of poisoning 
with morphia than with opium itself.f 

* Vide Chrutison on Poisons, p. 707 (Fourth Edit.), for k nomber of 
t Ibid., pp. 724-6. Taylor on Poisons, p. 615. 
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Thi»i>ii in «iuoth«^r ccurM which opium 
Uk«vi« wUioU in, iiuWl» notfiroquentlyBeeninman, 
i« iHMUiuou enough in nomo of the lower animals. Dr. Shaipsf 
wtvn giHHl onough U> inibrm me that, in ezperimentiDg i^oa 
/Vt)y« with Mu miuiH>u« oxtraot of opium,* he found that litams 
iHmv\ilHiimH woro pnviluced; and I have since repeatedly rai- 
AtHl thin oUorvAtiou, Moreoveri I have observed the ssae 
phtMunnouon, in two cases, in experimenting upon rats with 
livrgt) (Uutt^ of iuorphia« lUts are also liable to a veiy peca- 
liar atVootiou fixnn iuo)*)^hia, which dosely resembles the state 
ki\i)wn m hyHtorio oaUUo)wy, and which was well shown is 
tho following ox|>orin\ont, A8 woU as in several others: A foil- 
grown rut Inul thrt^o grains of acetate of morphia, dissolved in 
5i of (UstilUHl wator, injected into its peritoneal cavity, 
Twonty-sovon minnU>a later the surfiwje of the body wss 
overywhoro inaonsiblo to any but the strongest impressions. 
A quarter of an hour later 9tiU "a partially cataleptic state 
was dovolopod. If the limbs were placed in any position, 
however awkward, they retained it steadily. Thus the animsl 
was made to sit upright upon its hind quarters, with its fore 
legs extended in the attitude of a popular preacher; it main- 
tained this posture for several minutes, the head slouched to 
one side. On being pushed so as to lose its balance, it re- 
covered itself somewhat, and crouched down." A few min- 

* There is reason to think that alcohol, in small doses, antagonixes the ttnduMy to 
^tanic convulsion. 
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utes later, on being stirred up, the animal walked a little way, 
lifting the hind legs with great difficulty (they were found to 
be somewhat rigid). Soon after this the cataleptic condition 
became more marked, and voluntary movements entirely 
ceased. Clonic convulsions now set in, and continued to 
recur frequently for about half an hour. A general tetanic 
spasm then seized the animal, which lasted for about six or 
seven minutes, when respiration was found to have ceased: 
the heart beat faintly for two or three minutes longer. The 
whole body was quite rigid very soon after death. 

In man the symptoms of disturbed imczgination in acute 
opium-poisoning are usually little prominent, owing to the 
rapidity with which consciousness is obliterated by a large 
dose. That delirious fancies would otherwise form a conspic- 
uous part of the train of phenomena is rendered highly prob- 
able from the fact that in the chronic poisoning of excessive 
opium-eating, in which the toxic effect of the drug is as it 
were analyzed for us, this symptom has been observed to be 
extraordinarily prominent, as we shall see when we come to 
deal more fully with the mental phenomena of narcosis. And 
it is curious to note that, in some animals, especially in the 
cat, a kind of delirium is produced by large doses of opiates, 
rapidly thrown into the system, which there is great reason 
to think is attended with the production of spectral illusions. 

Finally, the cat furnishes us with another example of the 
striking differences which may occur in the action of opium 
upon different organisms. If there be one symptom which 
we are apt to think more than another inseparable irom 
opium-poisoning it is contraction of the pupil. Yet, in the 
cat, the action of poisonous doses immediately, and from the 
first, diXates the pupil to a very remarkable extent, and it 
remains in this condition and totally insensitive to light tiU 
death, or till a decided turn has been taken toward recovery. 

The above brief sketch of the chief variations which may 
be observed in the course of the symptoms of acute opium- 
poisoning may serve to teach us an important lesson. Within 
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the scope of the physiological action of a siiig^e narootic, m 
haveseenexampIeBof a number of toxic effects, whidiatlint 
sight we should, perhaps, be little inclined to call "narcotic" 
at all; such, for instance, as the remarkable tetanic conyuIrianB 
induced, frequently in wme animals, and sometimes in man; 
yet we cannot doubt, when we view such symptcmia in con- 
nection with all the coincident phenomena, tiiat they are part 
of the same morbid influence, acting in the same directica, 
as that which has produced the coma or paralysis which seem 
more appropriate to narcosis. The whole process is one of 
extinction of the life of the various parts of the nervous sys- 
tem successively, and is fundamentally different from that 
operation of small doses of opium in relieving nervous depres- 
sion which we noticed in the chapters on stimulus. There is 
a true unity between all the varied effects of large dosea 
They always indicate poisonous depression of the nervous 
system; just as there is a real unity between the various 
medicinal effects of small doses, which always act by restoring 
some deficient vital action. 

The narcotic effects of opium- are so various and compre- 
hensive, that they afibrd us an opportunity of noting what 
parts of tho nervous system are indicated as probably injured 
by the occurrence of such and such symptoms in narcosis. 
1. To paralysis of the brain may be ascribed delirium, coma, 
emotional '^ excitement," involuntary memory, and involun- 
tary fancy. 2. To paralysis of the spinal cord may be 
probably ascribed spasms, tetanic convulsions, paralysis of 
sensation, independent of loss of consciousness, tingling and 
creeping sensations on the surface, and actual pain. 3. To 
paralysis of the medulla oblongata may be probably referred 
clonic convulsions, tremor, and shudderings, disturbances of 
respiration — vomiting, 4. To paralysis of the organic nerves 
of the heart may be probably ascribed the irregularity or 
cessation of the co-ordinated movements of that organ. 6. 
To paralysis of various portions of the vaso-motor system may 
be referred the abnormal increase and disturbance of the 
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secretions. The arrest of secretion, when this occurs, not 
improbably depends upon changes in the epithelium of the 
glands, caused, like increased secretion, by paralysis of the 
vaso-motor nerves, but unfavorable to secretion in the same 
way as scarlatina-poisoning and many other forms of "kid- 
ney-irritation'* are unfavorable.* 

Instead of following an anatomico-pathological arrange- 
ment, however, I shall prefer, in the ensuing chapter, to 
trace as clearly as possible a clinical picture of the varieties 
of acute narcosis, taking the above-mentioned six groups 
of symptoms successively, and treating them somewhat in 
detail. 

* It will be observed that I hazard no opinion as to the effects of paralysis of the 
cerebellum. The connection of that organ with the function of locomotive co-ordina* 
tion is at the present day far more doubtful than it formerly appeared to be. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The nuaiuil ra^u^nifsia or aarcoss brm (Hie of the moBt 

in&ffesrizi^ cfc^er? i^ r^.hclc^^r : and tboa^ as yet our 
icquaintukzice wizk drein is v^rv liaiitaL aaoo^ is known to 
a&ri us Tiikl^Lible materials fcr r^ection. In attempting to 
give some accoan: of iKem^ :: will onlj fee pcesffale for me to 
sel^oi a few conspicnoos examples of die dilfer^it modes in 
which the mind maj be disiorbed bv tte action of narootics 
for to describe tte infinite variety of gradatioiis between 
these more cocspiouoas types would be a h<^>eks3 task. 

The narcotics which especially affect the brain may exer- 
cise their depressing inSuence in such a way as to render 
that organ, at once, more or less incapable of ministering to 
any mental operation ; or they may lessen, at first, only its 
capacity for giving effect to certain kinds of mental energy. 

The tbrmer kind of narcotic influence may be compara- 
tively easily understood. We can readily conceive that a 
poison, circulating in the blood, and especially attracted to 
the brain, may pervade the whole mass of nervous tissue in 
the hemispheres in such a manner as to render these organs 
more or less unfit for the performance of their function as the 
immediate instrument of mind. Such a condition is repre- 
sented by the occurrence of partial or total coma. It is far 
more difficult to perceive the rationale of such phenomena as 
narcotic inebriation, narcotic delirium, narcotic spectra, and 
narcotic reminiscence, to which I desire to direct particular 
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Narooiic inebriation. This remarkable condition baa been 
frequently very incorrectly described. Its first stages have 
been represented as the resolt of the preliminary ''stimulant" 
influence which is exerted on the brain by a particular class 
of narcotics. It has been said that alcohol, the sethers, chlo- 
roform, Indian hemp, camphor, and some others, when given 
in large doses, are at first intensely stimulating, but that a 
secondary depression quickly arises which disturbs all the 
intellectual powers. It is, however, highly improper to give 
the name of "stimulation" to that effect which is produced 
by a dose of any narcotic which places the taker in such an 
unnatural mental condition. In order to make this more 
clearly perceptible, I shall now analyze, with some minute- 
ness, the phenomena of the inebriation produced by alcohol, 
by chloroform, and by hashish respectively. 

When an excessive or narcotic dose of alcohol is taken into 
the stomach, the symptoms will vary according to the rapid- 
ity with which the blood becomes saturated with the poison- 
ous agent. A certain interval will elapse during which only 
so small a quantity shall have been absorbed through the 
stomach walls as may stimulate the nervous matter when 
carried by the circulation to the brain : and this interval will 
be long or short, according as more or fewer obstacles to 
absorption have existed, such as dilution of the alcohol, or 
mechanical obstructions {e.g. food in the stomach). But 
from the moment that a certain degree of saturation of the 
blood is overpast, and the so-called "phenomena of excite- 
ment*' commence, stimulation is entirely at an end, as we 
may plainly perceive, from the fact that the nervous system, 
in all its parts, is becoming paralyzed. The first warning of 
alcoholic inebriation is flushing of the face, an occurrence 
which indicates that the cervical sympathetic is becoming 
paralyzed ; this is a symptom not peculiar to the action of 
alcohol ; but when caused by this narcotic, is always a sign 
that paralysis of the hemispheres is commencing. It is about 
this period, or soon afterward, that the drinker finds himself 
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in unnaturally Ugh spirits; that liis animal passions axe 
most prominent ; tliat feelings of vanity carry him away into 
garrulity of talk, and that whatei^er sentimentalism there 
may be in his nature, is apt to come out, often hidicroiuly 
enough. As more and more alcohol begins to drcoklie 
through the nervous system, and especially through the 
brain^ fivsh mental peculiarities are developed, but alwap 
in a certain orderly ^equence^ although this £Gtct easily escapes 
observation. The clew to a right appreciation of the suooes- 
sive phenomena is this : that the feelings ordinarily sap- 
pressed by voluntary effort, or observed by the impressions 
of actual life, are displayed, by the removal of these custcan- 
ary veils, in the order of their coneealmenL Beason and 
prudence, and the moral sense, which form the varnish, 
mostly a thin one, superimposed upon the sensuous natoiei 
vanish simultaneously with the fsLCulty of estimating ideas of 
time and space, and with the power of accurate oo-ordinaticm 
of the muscular movements. It is now that the truth of the 
proverb begins to be most completely realized, "in vino 
Veritas ;'* for the very most hidden things of the mind come 
out.* Suppressed emotions, passions, desires, have their 
sway. The brutal Irish nawie, whose haunting vision of an 
avenging jx)liceman has vanished into the mist of alcoholic 
remoteness, pounds his wife to a jelly, throws her down, and 
stamps on her fiice, after his manner. The foolish "pigeon," 
who yet is wise enough, when sober, to let no one suspect 
that he believes colossal fortunes are likely to be picked up 
over the gaming-table, displays an eager and genuine confi- 
dence, when di'unk, in his precious system for securing a 
constant run of luck. And many another ugly phase of 
human (or shall we call it animal ?) nature reveals itself in 
unsuspected vigor. 

. The inebriation produced by chloroform, in large doses, 
voiy nearly resembles that from alcohol; the chief differences 

* So Schiller says : 

" Dcr Wein erfindot nichts. er schwatzt's nar aas." — Die FkcohwumL 
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no connection with lately. The most striking example of this 
involuntary reminiscence of past things is afforded by the in- 
decent and violent language in which persons of the gravest 
character occasionally indulge under these circumstances. 
This painful but happily rare phenomenon can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that impressions have in past 
times been received, perfectly passively, by the brain; im- 
pressions which have been temporarily effaced by others due 
tathe ordinary course of life and conversation, but which are 
revived as soon as the poisonous influence has destroyed the 
power of the brain to minister to the usual modes of thought. 

The remarkable power of opium, in some subjects at least, 
to recall past events to the mind, is strikingly illustrated by 
De Quincey,* in his chapter on the "Pains of Opium:" and I 
shall not attempt to repeat a story which I should only mar; 
merely remarking that this phenomenon is probably confined 
to a small number of opium-eaters, of peculiar constitution. 

It is hashish, however, which produces the most striking 
effects of this kind. In the experiments which M. de Luccaf 
made upon himself, with large doses of the sugary paste of 
hemp, he observed that when narcosis bad advanced to a high 
degree, he ''reviewed, with the most intense satisfaction, 
every action of his life, but his ideas flitted so rapidly through 
his brain that he was unable to grasp steadily any one 
thought." O'ShaughnessyJ relates the case of a youth, of 
retiring disposition and excellent habits, who, under the in- 
fluence of a quarter of a grain of the resin of hemp (a power- 
ful preparation), forgot all the immediate circumstances and 
persons surrounding him, and identified himself with some 
rajah, of whom he had doubtless previously read or imagined; 
he displayed unusual confidence and aptitude in conversation, 
and assumed the manners proper to the potentate he fancied 
himself, and betrayed the fact of his possessing stores of in- 

♦ Confessions of an Opium- Eater. Author's Edit, of De Qaincey's works, 
f Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery, 1862. 
I Bengal Dispensatory, p. 597. 
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formation^ for wliidi even his intiznate aoquaiiitazioe had not 
given him credit. It seems to have been a true f^pocalypeoi 
in which the boy's real character and abilities were revealed. 
We can have little doubt, I think, as to the true interpreta- 
tion of these phenomena of narcotic reminiscence, if we com- 
pare them with fsicts which meet ns at every turn in the 
history of disease, and of mental deficiency or aberratioiL 
In a considerable number of maladies, in which the brain is 
unable to perform its highest fiinctions, and among them that 
of voluntary, or as we might call it crecUive, recollection, it 
gives evidence in a remarkable degree of that jxunve memory 
which we have seen displayed in narcosis. In some forms of 
insanity and of idiocy, in epileptic delirium, in the delirium 
of fevers, of chronic alcoholism, &c, this passive reminiscence 
is sometimes a very marked feature; nor is it less so at the 
approach of death from various other diseases. Whatever 
the exact nature of the process may be, it seems to resemble 
the uncovering of the older inscriptions of a palimpsest by 
some agency which destroys the later and more superficial 
writing. The most remarkable instance of this kind, per- 
haps, which has been recorded is that which Coleridge relates,* 
of a poor ignorant servant-girl, who could neither read nor 
write, but who, in the delirium of a fever, repeated entire 
passages from Latin, Greek, and Hebrew authors, which 
must have been passively received by her brain years previ- 
ously, from merely hearing them recited by a learned man in 
whose service she had lived. A striking case has been re- 
cently communicated to me by Dr. RadcliflFe, of a gentleman 
who, having suflFered sunstroke in India, entirely lost his 
knowledge of the Hindustanee tongue (which had been excel- 
lent), and became subject to epilepsy: strange to say, thia 
language, which was lost to him as far as the power of volun- 

* Biographia Literaria, vol. i, p. 117. Coleridge drew a very different inferenoe 
from this fact to that which is here deduced from it; but that was owing to his erro- 
neous assumption that the delirium of fever implied a hyper-stimulated condition of 
the brain. 
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tarily using it went, came freely to his lips in the prostration 
of epileptic delirium. And still more strange, now that the 
epileptic tendency has considerably diminished, with return- 
ing health his voluntary command of the Hindustanee lan- 
guage is slowly coming back.* 

If we had any doubt that these curious phenomena of in- 
voluntary reminiscence depend upon the arrest of the higher 
functions of the brain, it would, I think, be removed by an 
attentive consideration of those persons in whom these func- 
tions have never been performed or have ceased to be per- 
formed. It is a common observation that very great calcu- 
lators, and proficients in memoria technica, are frequently 
below the standard of intelligence in general matters. Nay, 
more, it has been observed that persons born absolutely or 
nearly idiotic may possess a surprisingly tenacious memory 
for certain classes of events. A lady has informed me, from 
her own personal knowledge, of the case of a boy, " little 
better than a fool," who nevertheless possessed an extraor- 
dinary power of recollection for one class of events, namely, 
the changes in the weather; so much so, that he could at 
once and without hesitation say whether it had been fine or 
stormy on any particular day for years previously. And 
another boy, known to the same lady, was absolutely an idiot 
from birth ; yet he had a perfect memory for the history of 
all the farm animals in the neighborhood, and could tell with 
unerring precision that this was So-and-so's sheep or pig 
among any number of other animals of the same kind. 

We see in these examples the same thing resulting from 
conditions habitual to the organism as is apt to be artificially 
produced by diseases and the action of narcotic poisons. The 
things which are generally regarded as important — the affairs 
of actual life — are, as it were, blotted from the mind in the 
latter case; in the former they have never made any im- 
pression on it. In either case, impressions of a certain limited 

* In connection with this subject, vide Sir W. Hamilton's "Lectures on Meta- 
physics." (Vol. i, chap, xviii.) 
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daas, and of what we may call a ooaree and striking kind, 
wliich havQ been received upon the brain, are Bi liberty, 
owing to the absence of any interference from the operations 
of creative intellect, or firom anxious speculations about tha 
things of the present time and place, to display themselveB 
in all their freshness. Even in cases of narcosiB where, finr 
a time, the intellect seems to work with even more than 
normal fsu^ility (as in the instance quoted firom O'Shaugh- 
nessy), the prevailing symptoms are still of a paralytic kind, 
and it ia obvious that mental power has not been increased, 
but only revealed. 

3. A third class of mental symptoms, produced not unfire- 
quently by narcosis, may be grouped under the denomination 
of involuntary fancy. At first sight it may appear that this 
sort of mental disturbance is inseparably bound up, and may 
be identified with involuntary reminiscence : but this is not 
the case, although the two kinds of phenomena are not un* 
frequently coexistent. What we may call involuntary tsoicij 
is the ordinary, as involuntary reminiscence is the oceasianal, 
characteristic of delirium; and, on the other hand, I believe 
that involuntary reminiscence is the usual, and involuntary 
fancy an extraordinary, characteristic of most non-congenital 
forms of insanity. Madmen are said to reason correctly from 
false premises ; and, as far as my own observation goes, these 
false premises usually consist of some old impression — ^whether 
of an actual event or merely of a strong imagination — ^revived 
with preternatural intensity, in consequence of the obliteration 
of more recent ones by failure of the powers of the brain. The 
reader will perceive that what I mean by the phrase " in- 
voluntary fancy " is the pseudo creative action which presents 
unreal spectra to the eye, or unreal feelings to the senses {hal- 
lucination of Bucknill and Tuke*), or materially modifies the 
appearance of natural objects {illiision of the same authors). 
Here the powers of judgment are by no means destroyed, but 
only temporarily obscured. The impressions made by various 

* Manual of Psychological Medicine, Second £dii, p. 184. 
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• Die 2?ftrkotischen Genuaimittel. ^.. p. SSI. 
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away by turpentine injection, as was directed in case it did 
not discharge itself within half an hour. As may be imagined, 
the morning found the patient in a most dangerous condition, 
and life was, with difficulty, saved by the administration of 
stimulants. At the height of the poisoning, the woman was 
in a state very closely resembling that so often seen in de- 
lirium tremens. Excessive terror was painted on her counte- 
nance, and she responded to all questions by pointing with a 
trembling finger to swarms of unclean beasts, which she 
fancied were scrambling all over the beds, the walls, table, 
&c. of the ward. The same kind of spectra are usually seen 
by patients in delirium tremens. The objects which terrify 
such patients are most frequently of a disgusting character; 
and, so far as my observation goes, complaints are very rarely 
made of apparitions which have any reference to the actual 
circumstances of the drunkard in his ordinary life. In some 
instances the disgust and terror inspired by such spectra is 
the cause of acts of violence, and even suicide, by the sufferer 
from delirium tremens. 

In short, the analysis of the phenomena produced by the 
above-named narcotics, and by others, would lead us to the 
conclusion that different agents of this class paralyze the 
brain in different ways, unveiling, in varying order and capri- 
cious combination, various antecedent impressions which have 
been made upon the mind through the brain. That there is 
anything "creative" about this process, I cannot believe; 
notwithstanding the opinion of so able an observer as De 
Quincey. Whatever may be the nature of the dreams which 
occur in a state of health, a point on which I express no 
opinion, it appears to me to be demonstrable, in the clearest 
way, that the delirium of narcosis, and the delirium seen in 
various forms of disease, is the immediate consequence of the 
destruction, for the time at any rate, of the brain's capacity 
for performing some of its higher functions. Such phenomena 
universally occur in the midst of a general prostration of the 
powers of the nervous system, and are strictly comparable to 
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the rectum of a female patient, in 

• Die Narkotiachen GenuaBnitt. 
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rapid, this diminution of sensibility may be distinguished in 
the action of all narcotics with which I am acquainted, and 
there are very few that I have not made careful experiments 
upon with a view to decide this point. The apparent differ- 
ence, in this respect, between the agents to which the name 
of ancesthetic has been specially applied, and the rest of the 
narcotic group, appears to me to arise from the order in 
which the respective portions of the nervous system are 
affected in the one case and in the other. 

If a very careful examination be directed to the progress 
of sensory paralysis, it will be found, in the great majority 
of cases, that it commences in the posterior extremities (at 
least in vertebrated animals), and advances slowly, engaging 
successively the parts supplied by nerves derived more and 
more from the anterior portions of the spinal cord. Such is 
the general course of the paralysis, but there is an important 
exception to this rule in the case of the fifth cranial pair of 
nerves. It is a curious and at present quite inexplicable 
fact, that a number of narcotics which produce sensory pa- 
ralysis, on the whole, in the order above described, produce 
insensibility of* the parts supplied by the fifth pair at a very 
early period; and some narcotics which do not have this 
effect on one animal will give rise to it in others. 

The main difficulty of tracing accurately the comparative 
course of the sensory paralysis produced by different n.arco- 
tics is, that, in the case of those which affect the brain pow- 
erfully, unconsciousness arrives so early as to vitiate the 
investigation, unless the circumstances of the experiment are 
particularly favorable. The following observations on the 
action of three narcotics, which in many respects differ in 
their operation on the nervous system, may perhaps serve to 
illustrate this point. 

Experiment I. — jl^-grBdn of Morson's hydrate of aconitine, 
dissolved in a few drops of distilled water, was carefully 
injected, with a Wood's subcutaneous-injection-syringe, into 
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the peritoneal cayitj of a healthy kitten (about five weeks 
old), at 12.30 p.m. 

Two minutes later the sensibility was carefully tested, and 
found apparently perfect in all parts of the body. 

At 12.35 the animal appeared somewhat drowsy, but the 
sensibility seemed still perfect. 

At 12.45 the sensibility of the hind l^s appeared slightly 
impaired, but no motor paralysis existed. 

At 12.48 sensibility of the hind legs was almost abolished : 
consciousness was still perfect : a thick slaver was collecting 
on the animal's mouth, and the parts about the muzzle were 
found completely insensible to the prick of a needle. 

At 12.50 vomiting set in, and soon became frequent. 

At 1.10 sensibility was found to be completely lost in the 
posterior limbs, and partially so in the trunk. Motor power 
much weakened in the hind limbs. Sensibility of the fore 
legs, shoulders, neck and breast apparently perfect : that of 
the conjunctiva and the face quite lost. 

1.25. Vomiting has apparently ceased : the animal is per- 
fectly paralyzed, as to sensation, in every part of the body, 
except in the ano-genital region. The fore limbs have also 
lost all or nearly all voluntary power. The action of the 
heart is very hurried, irregular, and weak : the respiration 
sixteen per minute, very gasping. 

In this condition the animal remained, with little change, 
for four hours, before unconsciousness was completely devel- 
oped. Death occurred at 6.30, the respiratory movements 
ceasing before the arrest of the heart's action. Rigor mortis 
set in immediately, in all the voluntary muscles. 

Experiment 11. — Five grains of morphia, dissolved in forty 
minims of distilled water and one drop of acetic acid, were 
injected into the peritoneal cavity of a full-grown and remark- 
ably strong amd lively cat, at 11.46 A. M. 

11.49. The animal, which had taken no notice of the 
operation, and had been purring contentedly, twirled sud- 
denly round several times upon the same spot, with a very 
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excited manner, and with a dazed, stupid look. It now com- 
menced running rapidly round the room, sometimes stopping 
to sit down on its hind-quarter? for a moment. 

At 12.5 the animal lay down for a few minutes, panting, 
and with the heart beating quickly. Sensibility was slightly 
diminished in the posterior limbs. The tongue was con- 
stantly protruded from the mouth, the lips covered with 
slaver, and quite insensible to impressions. The pupil was 
very widely dilated and insensible to light. The cat soon 
got up and began to run round the room again. I now 
observed that it took its leaps in a very curious manner, 
seeming to dance on the tips of its toes, and evidently not 
feeling accurately the surface of the floor. 

12.55. The animal has been alternately running round 
the room and lying down, with its legs folded under its body, 
the tongue protruded, the mouth covered with foam, breath- 
ing rapid, heart's action rapid and feeble. It is now lying 
down, and there is evidently a great diminution in the sensi- 
bility of the fore limbs, and complete abolition of it in the 
hind legs. 

1.10. The animal made a sudden attempt to spring for- 
ward, but the limbs gave way — the hind legs being pushed 
out in a perfectly dead, helpless way, the fore legs extended 
and struggling. Insensibility of the skin perfect almost 
everywhere. 

About one minute later the cat fell on its side, and went 
into a series of epileptiform convulsions : it remained pro- 
foundly unconscious till death, which occurred at 1.45, by 
cessation of the respiratory movements, the heart beating 
some minutes later. 

Experiment III. — j\j-grain of Morson's hydrate of aconi- 
tine, dissolved in a few drops of distilled water, was injected 
into the peritoneal cavity of a young but strong and lively 
rat Eespiration was instantly much increased in frequency ; 
and in a few seconds afterward there was shivering, and 
paralysis, both of motion and sensation, was complete in the 
13 ^ 
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EjqterimeiLC IV. — Tea gratss of matfhm, HwmtiwfA in ex- 
trea/dj dilute acecic acui. woe infected istD tbe peritoiMna 
of a Ut^t Toong terrier, at 2^ f JC. 

No symptomfi of aaj kind o c c ur r ed till the ej^intioo of 
neariy three hoars. (This dog had, three daja pranriooalf , 
snfioed an injectioa of two grains of macphin^ mtfaont its 
prodadng the slightest noticeaUe effect. Bogji aie pco- 
Terbiall J ins^isihle of the influence d opinm.) At the end 
of that time, it was observed that the hind qnarten drooped 
a little as the animal walked, and on eraniining them sensi- 
bility was foond to be conskLeraUy diminishfd. Left aknfl^ 
the dog sank gradoallj into the diaracteristicooina of opinm, 
from which, however, he could be easilj roused bj shakiiitg 
him. 

At 8 P.M. motor paralysis was complete in the hind limbs, 
and sensibility was completely lost in the hind, and partly in 
the fore limbs; not in the £Ace. Shaking the aninud still re- 
stored his full consciousness. 

At 9.58 the dog, which had been lying still, lifted up its 
head, and began to whine. Sensory paralysis was £9und to 
be complete. No impression could make the animal wince at 
all. Heart's action irr^olar and intermittent; respiration 
rather gasping. 

At a few minutes past ten, the dog suddenly became un- 
conscious, and at once experienced a violent epileptiform con- 
vulsion. For the next twenty-four hours the animal was 
profoundly unconscious, and the clonic convulsions recurred 
at very short intervals: the reflex sensibility was much 
heightened, and it was only necessary tor direct a stream of 
cold air on any portion of the body to induce a fit. At the 
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^^dof tliis time consciousness slowly returned, and the animal 
^^ completely recovered a few hours later. Paralysis of 
^^iisibility and of motion disappeared latest in the posterior 
limbs. 

Experiment V. — Siss of whisky, diluted with an equal 
^tiantity of water, was drunk by me at 8 a.m., no food having 
t>een taken. The pulse was then, and had been for some time, 
^xiite steady — 64 per minute. 

8.15. The fewe felt hot, and was visibly flushed; pulse 82, 
ftill and bounding; slight perspiration on the brow.* A pecu- 
liar stifl&iess and numbness of the lips was noticed, with a 
flight pricking sensation, not unlike that which is produced 
t>y chewing a fragment of Aconite root, though less marked. 

8.30. The numbness of the lips was more marked, and the 
I>6r8piration on the forehead was considerable ; face very hot 
&iid flushed. There was decided giddiness and slight loss of 
tile co-ordinative power in walking, and it was difficult to 
feeep the eyes from converging. No perceptible loss of com- 
ixion sensation in the limbs or trunk; considerable frontal" 
lieadache. 

I now sat perfectly still for half an hour. At the end of 
tliis time the symptoms had pretty nearly vanished, slight 
flushing of the face and headache being the only perceptible 
relic of the alcoholic narcosis. 

During the height of the symptoms my thoughts were con- 
fused, and the general impression was that of a nightmare, 
or, if I may say so, a day -mare: there was also slight nausea. 
If tlie action of alcohol be pushed further than this, it will 
be found that the muscular sense — ^first of the lower and then 
of the upper extremities — becomes paralyzed. All this, how- 
ever, will be more folly described in the Special Eesearches. 
The above experiments are selected from a large number 
which I have made to illustrate the progressive mode in which 

^ These sTmptoms are very similar to those noted hy Dr. E. Smith. Alcohol takeh 
m the forenoon, in ordinary health, rapidly produces narcotic symptoms in a person 
of temperate habits. 
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EjjTodcs {onlvze iLe ccmnL<a sensibflity of TariooB parts. 
Tbe T&nAU<»i3 in pardoulAr sympcoms — sach, fior instanoe, as 
the paral jsi2 of xhe £nh craniAl p^ir (indicated by numbness 
of the lipe, &c,) — are Terr inieresting, bat there is no time to 
dwell on them at present. 

The abolition of common secsibilirr is by no means the only 
way in which the deadening influence of narcotics on the sen- 
sory 'nerves maniiests itself. In a considerable nnmber d 
csLJses, pain is a more or less prominent symptom, both during 
the advance and the retrocession of narcosis. In some cases 
common sensibility is decidedly higher than in health, so that 
pain is produced by a comparatively slight impression. 

The rationale of these latter effects, considered as a part of 
the symptoms of narcosis, is, ondoabtedly, very pozaling; and, 
at first sight, we might naturally feel inclined to deny them 
a place in that category. But a more careful examination of 
the facts will show, I think, that there is no just ground for 
such denial. 

I would beg to recall the reader's attention to the remarks 
which have been already made* on the nature of joatn, in the 
argument by which it was sought to prove that the phenom- 
enon is no evidence of increased nerve-action, but rather the 
reverse. I now proceed to consider the significance of an un- 
naturally increased common sensibility, and to endeavor to 
prove that, in reality, it is not so directly opposed, in its phy- 
siological meaning, to paralysis of common sensation as it 
appears to our first reflections on the matter. 

We have already seen that pain is a phenomenon developed 
in a number of diseased conditions which impair the vitality 
of parts, whether those parts are or are not known to be sup- 
plied with nerves, but more especially in the nerves them- 
selves. We also saw that any circumstance, such as a temporary 
increase in the circulation of the painful part, which tends pro 
tanto to restore it to the normal conditions of vitality, will 
usually relieve the pain, unless it be counteracted by some 

* nde Chap. II. 
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hostile influence, such as that of the mechanical structure or 
the peculiar movements, &c. of the part. When this improve- 
ment, however, is brought about by such an event as the 
occurrence of inflammation in the part, it is mingled with 
evil, as may be at once conjectured, from the fact that the 
part, though relieved from spontaneous pain, is more suscept- 
ible than before to painful impressions. And it is only by a 
circuitous process, involving, probably, some permanent dam- 
age, however slight, to the part, that Nature terminates this 
kind of cure. How far from the proper standard of vitality 
the congestive stage of inflammation is, is readily enough seen 
in cases where the original pain and the present inflammation 
have engaged some part which contains the apparatus of any 
special sense. Let us take, for instance, the case of superficial 
whitlow in the finger. Here the spontaneous pain is almost 
entirely confined to the initial stage, which is marked by 
shivering and depression. On the occurrence of congestion, 
and subsequent suppuration, pain vanishes, but excessive ten- 
derness to pressure remains. Now, if the tactile surface of 
the inflamed finger be carefully examined, and compared with 
that of the corresponding healthy one, it will be found that 
there is a marked loss of that discriminative power which 
belongs to the sense of touch, as Dr. Chambers has correctly 
observed. This is a practical illustration of the law pro- 
pounded by Sir W. Hamilton, that sensation proper, and per- 
ception proper, must indeed always coexist, but that they 
coexist not in direct but in inverse ratio to each other. 

It is possible, then, for heightened common sensibility to 
external impressions, quite as much as spontaneous pain, and 
as loss of common sensibility, to arise from a condition which 
is inconsistent with vigorous and healthy life in the part; and 
this idea is confirmed by finding it noted by Brown-S6quard, 
that oversensibility to painful impressions was one oi the 
symptoms produced in the parts which lay beyond the point 
at which section of the sympathetic nerve had been performed 
in animals. Now, there is a class of poisons — often excluded 
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br- Mtliing hurriedly: on touching it, it yelped as if in 
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uj">»n I hem. 

About seven or eight minutes later, the first symptoi 
muiscular spasm came on; the anterior muscles of the 
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and the muscles of the jaw could be felt tightening them- 
selves, with an intermittent, tremulous kind of motion. 
Shortly afterward the posterior muscles of the neck were 
thrown into an unmistakable tetanic spasm, and &om that 
moment the symptoms developed themselves uninterruptedly. 
Death occurred at 10.35, and from the time that the heightened 
sensibility of the skin and of the retina first appeared, they 
seemed to continue, to the very end, as far as could be judged 
by observation made between the spasms. The animal uttered 
no cries except in the height of the spasm, or when the skin 
was touched, or the eyes turned to the light. The sensibility 
seemed pretty equal at all parts of the surface. 

The following cases may also be interesting : 1. M. J. a 
man aged forty, a brewer's drayman by occupation, has been 
in the habit of drinking from one and a half to two gallons 
of beer 'per diem for the last three years, and of taking an 
extremely small quantity of solid food. He has become a 
teetotaller lately, because he has had one or two attacks of 
delirium tremens, but this has not saved him from sinking 
into a state of chronic "horrors," and he fears he shall be 
driven to commit suicide. Ordered to take strychnia, gr. ^ 
ter die. Unfortunately this man proved to be one of those 
who cannot safely take so large a dose of strychnia as this, 
and the following unpleasant symptoms resulted. He came 
to me on the third day from his first visit, complaining of 
decided stiflfness in the lower jaw muscles, a copious flow of 
saliva, and "flashes of fire before his eyes." I very particu- 
larly investigated this last symptom. So far from his eye- 
sight being at all strengthened, it was, by his own confession, 
and as tested by myself, much weakened; for instance, he 
could only read the very largest type, whether at a long or 
a short distance from him, and he said that even this looked 
dim and misty. The " flashes " complained of always occurred 
if he looked toward a bright light ; and even in comparative 
darkness soon after each dose of the medicine. The sensi- 
bility of the skin did not seem notably raised. Of course the 
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by writers from the narcotic group, simply on t 
that they produce "heightened sensibility" and 1 
vulsion — viz., the strychnia-containing family of 
the rhu8 toxicodendron (or North American Poif 
to the inferences to be drawn from the occurrer 
convulsion, we shall have more to say hereafter 
we must deal with the import of the so-caHer' 
sensibility." Now, on examination, this prove 
exaggeration of common sensibility, that is of tl- 
to painful impressions. Some of the recorded ' 
vomica and strychnia poisoning have been <* 
the fact that the patients were painfully r 
and sound. The powers of hearing and of vi 
{native faculties, are by no means truly i 
cases. What happens is simply that the 
the nervous matter which forms the organ 
diminished by the influence of the poison, 
patient can see farther or hear better, bu< 
optic or auditory apparatus is no longer c; 
feet energy," the reflex of which is pleasi 
only of an "impeded energy," the refl' 
That this is the true explanation of th 
vinced, from my own experiments upo' 
of strychnia insufiicient to produce ver; 
following experiment: — A full-grown t*- 
of strychnia dissolved in twelve drops 
three minims of alcohol injected into ' 
10 A.M. 

At 10.15, the animal was found 
breathing hurriedly; on touching it, 
and trembled all over. On bringin 
the eyes were seen to be somewhat i 
ing, and the dog obviously could n- 
upon them. 

About seven or eight minutes If , 

muscular spasm came on; the ant 
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first dose of y\j-grain immediately produced impairment of 
sight and distressing sensibility of the eyes to the dazzling 
influence of light, and even "flashes," after the eyes had been 
shut, or sometimes in a dark room. The strychnia was at 
once withdrawn, and the symptoms quickly subsided. Bella- 
donna, in very small stimulant doses, afterward cured this 
case. 

Case 4. — The patient, before mentioned,* whose case first 
attracted my attention to the occasional inebriating efiects of 
strychnia in an overdose, suflered from a distressing sensi- 
bility to sound during the use of the higher doses, but he 
was so far from being able to hear plainly, that his first 
expression in telling me of the symptom was that he was 
"deafened." 

From the description now given of the phenomenon of 
heightened sensation as caused by strychnia, and by allied 
poisons, it will be seen that there is little reason for placing 
these efiects in opposition to the phenomena of narcosis. We 
are quite unable to give any explanation why such different 
effects on sensation should be produced by different narcotics; 
but it seems impossible to regard them in any other light 
than that of different varieties of one species of physiological 
action upon the nervous system ; an action, namely, which 
tends to abolish its vital functions. 

Muscular Phenomena. 

The muscular phenomena produced in narcosis include — 
clonic convulsions ; tremor and shudderings ; spasms ; vomit- 
ing, and other involuntary evacuations ; tetanic convulsions : 
catalepsy ; motor paralysis. The consideration of this group 
of symptoms forms, perhaps, the most important part of our 
task in studying afresh the nature of narcosis. Even more 
than in the case of mental phenomena, like inebriation and 
delirious fancy, it is necessary here to divest ourselves of all 

* Vide Chap. III. 
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th^ do not ovvur as an eark symptom; their af^pearanoe is 
usually delayed till unequiwxral signs of motor and aenaoiy 
paralysis^ and, piv^bably^ pi\>!ound unconsciouaneaa, have been 
produced. They aiv> not unfrequently among the early symp- 
toms of recovery from narcosis from alcohol, opium, &a, espe- 
cially in sensitive subjecis ; in the latter case they are followed 
by a reaction, which increases the stjr>?ngth of the pulse, and 
improves the patient's symptoms generally. If, on the other 
hand, they occur during a stage at which narcosis is still evi- 
dently increasing, if the patient still remain pale or livid, and 
especially if these symptoms be combined with wide dilatation 
of the pupil, serious danger to life is to be regarded as immi- 
nent. This is especially true in chloroform-naroosis in man. 

All these convulsive phenomena which we have mentioned 
are constantly associated with more or less complete paralysis. 
Motor paralysis usually commences, as does sensory paralysuBi 
in the posterior limbs, and gradually extends itself forward to 
the anterior part of the body. As convulsion indicates a dis- 
turbed condition of the muscle (released only in part from the 
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co-ordinating influence which ordinarily governs its move- 
ments), so paralysis represents, we may imagine, the muscle left 
to itself by the complete cutting oflf of nervous influence, and 
as yet maintaining its own equilibrium, as to nutrition, heat, 
muscular electricity, &c. If the nerves have been completely 
killed, down to their finest ramifications, we find, after death, 
that no irritation of a motor nerve, even close to the muscle 
itself, will throw the latter into co-ordinate contraction. 

Such is the rational interpretation, as it seems to me, of 
the muscular phenomena of narcosis. As in the case of the 
sensory nervous apparatus, the extinction of life is progres- 
sive; and circumstances, which we are as yet unable to un- 
derstand, determine whether it shall merely issue in paralysis, 
or whether convulsive or spasmodic movements shall also be 
produced. Amid all these varieties of effect, one fact stands 
out clearly; that convulsive movements never occur till such 
a late stage of the narcosis as necessarily implies that the life 
of the nervous system is greatly impaired. - Even in the case 
of strychnia-poisoning the apparent increase of common sen- 
sibility, which exists between the spasms, is accompanied, as 
we have already seen, with loss of discriminative power in 
the organs of special sense. And in the case of most nar- 
cotics, motor paralysis has already commenced, at any rate 
in the hind quarters, before convulsion in any shape occurs. 

Secretory Phenomena. 

Narcosis produces the most opposite effects upon secretion 
under different circumstances; sometimes causing a great ap- 
parent increase, and at others almost an arrest, of the func- 
tions of this or of the other gland. There is great, difference 
between the behavior of different glands; for whereas almost 
all the narcotics cause greatly increased perspiration from 
the skin, other glands, as the kidneys for example, pour forth 
a large quantity of fluid, under some kinds of narcotic poison- 
ing, and little or none in others. The whole question requires 
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far more accurate investigation than has yet been applied to 
it; but it is not improbable that the rule of narcotic action is, 
that a certain quantity of the poison rapidly eliminates itself, 
or seeks to do so, by one or more glands. In the particular 
gland on which it may throw itself one of two things may 
happen — either a rapid and copious flow of the watery part 
of the secretion, carrying with it the poison, or a hasty and 
profuse shedding of the epithelial cells, such as occurs in the 
irritation of the kidneys which occurs in many forms of fever, 
and which is usually associated with diminished secretion. 

With regard to morphia, there is little doubt, for instance, 
that the kidneys are the organs principally destined to bear 
the responsibility of elimination; and I cannot but suspect 
that the great apparent insensibility of some animals {e.g. the 
dog) to this poison, may be partly occasioned by the fact of 
their passing largely increased quantities of urine, and so 
ridding themselves, in great part, of the noxious agent. In 
man, however, such increase of the kidney function rarely 
occurs, in morphia poisoning, as rapidly to set the system 
free fix»m the evil intluenoo ; and it would be very interesting 
to ascertain whether the state of the kidneys in such cases as 
prove fiital correspond to the conjecture above hazarded. In 
alcohol poisoning, the water}- element of the urine is constantly 
much increased, and it has now been demonstrated that a 
small quantity of the poison passes off in the urine, the breath, 
and the skin jn^rspiration. ^ther and chloroform, on the 
other hand, are eliminated almost entirely by the pulmonary 
mucous membrane. The extent to which circumstances may 
alter the ordinary mode of elimination of a poison, may be 
judged of from the variations which attend the exit of tartar 
emetic from the system. This salt, if introduced into the 
system (by any route) in a time of health, is eliminated by 
the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane if given in large 
doses, by the skin and kidneys if given in small doses. But 
during the existence of inflammatory afiections of the lungs, 
it has been found that large doses of the salt may be given 
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Brithout the production of any vomiting, sweating, or increased 
orination, the salt eliminating itself through the lungs. The 
paralyzing action of this narcotic (or sedative, as it is usually 
sailed) seems to be chiefly on the sympathetic nervous system, 
%ad, to a less degree, upon the spinal cord. 

It will be readily imagined that the influence of any par- 
ticular narcotic upon secretion, the readiness or difficulty with 
which it becomes eliminated, has a great influence upon its 
wjtion on the rest of the organism. We may even anticipate 
that it will appear hereafter that the so-called ''tolerance" 
which the system exhibits to the action of such an unmiti- 
^ted poison as tartar emetic in large doses, is to be accounted 
For solely by the fact of its elimination by an unusual chan- 
nel; for we find that in chronic antimonial poisoning of a 
bealthy animal (by repeated medium doses), no tolerance 
whatever is established, and the animal ultimately sinks from 
the accumulation of the poison, which the kidneys and skin 
bave not been able to eliminate sufficiently. 

It is important to note that both the excessive and also the 
Bkrrested action of glands as a result of the use of narcotics 
Bure a true consequence of the poisonous action of the latter. 
They are not at all induced by the ordinary action of such 
minute doses as only act in a stimulant manner. On the con- 
trary, the result of stimulation, so far as it goes, is to restore 
the action of the glands to its natural standard : thus the ad- 
dition of a glass or two of wine daily, or of a small quantity 
Df rum and milk, to the diet of a consumptive patient, often 
checks the excessive night-sweats which have troubled him, 
while at the same time it augments his secretion of gastric 
juice. On the other hand, the use of an excessive quantity 
of any of the narcotic stimulants infallibly disorders gland- 
SLCtion, producing either excess or deficiency of some secretion 
3r secretions, and always alteration in their constituents, as 
to quality or quantity, except in the case of such substances 
as eliminate themselves exclusively or chiefly in vapor by 
the lungs. 
14 
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It is quite true, however, that the ezoessive action just 
spoken of is sometimes used with apparently good medicinal 
effect. Thus, the ordinary medicinal use of ammonia is as a 
stimulant, and we have the best reason to suppose that its 
action in this way is a legitimate one, since it does not pro- 
duce after-depression. Yet there can be little doubt that we 
sometimes gain important benefits from its temporary exces- 
sive and narcotic aetion. For ammonia used in full doses is 
a narcotic, and may even produce &tal narcotic effects (con- 
vulsions, palsy of the heart, <&c.) ; and in doses less than this 
it produces, apparently by its paralyzing influence upon the 
sympathetic nerve, an excessive action of the sweat-glands 
which, in peculiar circumstances, may be beneficiaL Such an 
action as this is one of the comparatively limited number of 
instances which figure in a rational system of therapeuticB, 
of doing evil that good may come, a practice that should never 
be admitted in medicine unless the evil is very small and the 
good very great, and which the advance of our art is con- 
stantly teaching us to employ with less and lees frequency* 
It is a practice which is illustrated by the effects already 
alluded to, of tartar emetic administered in large doses for 
the cure of inflammation of the lungs, though the good effected 
in this latter instance is far more problematic to us at this 
present moment than it seemed to all men's eyes not very 
many years ago. 

Circulatory Phenomena. 

The effect of the various narcotic poisons upon the action 
of the heart and arteries varies greatly according to the dose 
administered, the patient's health, &c. Ordinarily the first 
poisonous effects of a narcotic upon the circulation is consider- 
ably to increase its frequency and to diminish its strength, 
and this effect goes on increasing till near the fatal termina- 
tion, at which time, the weakness still becoming more and 
more marked, the pulsations become slower and irregular. 
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But in cases where a large dose is suddenly thrown at once 
into the circulation, it may happen that the heart's action 
may be depressed both in force and frequency from the first, 
as will be hereafter shown to be the case with chloroform in- 
haled in a concentrated form, and as has been repeatedly wit- 
nessed in poisoning with infusion of tobacco, with tartar 
emetic, &c. In the special researches on chloroform detailed 
observations will be found on the comparative eflfects of strong 
and of weak doses upon the pulse; and the lesson which may 
be learned from them, and from many similar facts, is im- 
portant; viz. that very much depends as to the action of nar- 
cotics upon the heart, upon the slowness or rapidity with 
•which the circulation is impregnated with a large dose. For 
it seems impossible to doubt that the action of chloroform, in 
the strong doses referred to, falls directly upon the organic 
nerves of the heart and kills them; the organ is found, imme- 
diately after death, quite incapable of being stimulated to 
co-ordinated action. 

On the whole it may fairly be said that the affection of the 
heart usually runs a parallel course to the general paralyzing 
influence upon the nervous system, provided that the dose is 
not very large nor very suddenly admitted to the circulation. 
According to analogy with the other muscular phenomena, 
we find that the contractions of the heart become more and 
more feeble and hurried, then irregular and intermittent, and 
at last cease : that is to say, that the co-ordinative influence 
of the nervous system is gradually removed from the heart, 
and its co-ordinated movements are arrested. But that a 
very strong impression made upon the heart, either indirectly 
through the brain or directly through the nerves of the heart 
itself, may arrest all co-ordinated action almost instantane- 
ously. 

It is important to remember what was before said as to the 
necessity of a complicated and perfectly acting nervous system 
to the co-ordinated movements of the higher animals, in order 
that we may understand the frequency with which sudden 
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arrests of circulation are produced in them as compared with 
what happens in the case of some inferior animals. It is hard, 
for instance, to arrest the action of a frog's heart by chloro- 
form ; a very large dose must be introduced into the circulation 
by injection, or the heart must be exposed and a stream of 
the vapor directed upon it, to accomplish this. The injection 
of a weak dose of chloroform will not suffice. But on reflec- 
tion we can perceive a good reason for this in the greater 
tenacity of vegetative life which these animals exhibit. The 
heart of a frog will pulsate for a long time after it is severed 
from all its connections with the general nervous system, and 
even removed from the body. 

All differences in the animal organism, and in the mode of 
administration of the poisonous agent being allowed for, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that certain substances have a special 
tendency to produce death by cardial syncope, just as certain 
others have to arrest gradually the respiratory movements. 

Under the head of circulatory phenomena we may notice 
also the flushing of the skin, which is an early sign of poison- 
ing with alcohol and with several other narcotics. It is 
doubtless due to paralysis of the sympathetic nerves; and it 
is interesting as being the first symptom probably (when it 
occurs at all) of narcosis. 

A more important symptom, or at least one which has usu- 
ally been considered such, is alteration of the pupil; and if I 
venture to include this class of phenomena under the head of 
the circulatory changes produced by narcosis, I must be un- 
derstood to do so with reserve, not as distinctly affirming, but 
only believing from the results of modern physiological ex- 
periment, that alterations of the pupil depend rather on the 
vascular than the muscular system, and are ultimately to be 
traced to impressions on the sympathetic nerve. 

It may well be questioned whether the common opinion be 
a just one, which assumes that contraction and dilatation of 
the pupil imply radically opposite physiological conditions. 
That they do oo as regards the function of sight is undeni- 
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able, for it is certain that the one state is produced by a 
powerful, and the other by a feeble, impulse of the luminous 
rays of the sun, or of an artificial light. But in speaking of 
these two conditions as parts of a general state of the nervous 
system such as is caused by the action of narcotics, we have 
no right to assume any such opposition. Bemembering what 
we have said as to the true connection between irregular 
muscular and vascular movements and paralysis, both being 
due to interference with the co-ordinative action of the nerv- 
ous system, we may allow that both the contraction and the 
dilatation of the pupil which are observed in narcotic poison- 
ing, Toay be due to such interference; and this becomes the 
more probable when we reflect on the fewt that in both con- 
ditions the pupil is nearly or quite immobile. 

That there is anything in the size of the pupil which indi- 
cates with any accuracy the nature of a particular poison 
during whose action it is observed, I have long since entirely 
disbelieved ; the circumstance which first led me to this change 
of ideas being the daily observation of human patients under 
chloroform. I saw, plainly enough, what I have presented 
in a tabulated form in the special researches — that contrac- 
tion of the pupil is an early, and dilatation a late phenomenon 
of cAZoro/orm-narcosis; and it occurred to me that it must 
probably depend on the nature of the nervous system acted 
on, and the way in which the poison entered the circulation, 
whether this or any other order of changes in the pupil would 
present itself; and a more enlarged acquaintance with the 
efiects of narcotics on different animals has tended only to 
convince me of the justice o^ this idea. For instance, if there 
be one drug more than another which has been supposed to 
exercise a definite influence on the iris, it is opium: the vari- 
ous opiate preparations have always had the reputation of 
causing corUraction of the pupil. But in by far the majority 
of cases of fatal opium-poisoning in men, a closer examination 
would detect the fact that in the last stage, the contracted 
state of the pupil is exchanged for one of wide and fixed dila- 
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tation, and in many animals the latter eSed; oocotb much 
earlier than in man. In the cat, for example, the effect of a 
large dose of opium suddenly thrown into the drenlatioti is 
invariably to c^nse wide dilatation and immobility of tha 
pupil at <mce (at least such is the reenlt of my own obser- 
vqitTritiaA -whil^ tli*^ *^tii^T T>"^r^1v?ino^ (p-ffAMi! AT> tlie fs'^rTri^ifi 
system are developed in a &r more leisurely manner; for 
instance, the animal retains consciousness for a long time 
after the dilatation of the papil — a state of things the very 
reverse of what happens in adalt men, though I have seen it 
occur more than once in young children. On the other hand, 
the action which is considered quite characteristic of bella- 
donna — ^the production of wide and fixed dilatation of the 
pupil at a comparatively early stage of narcosis in the human 
subject, varies very greatly in the date of appearance in some 
other animals, even amon^ those on whose general nervouB 
system the drug has a powerful influeuce. 

On the whole, there is stroog reason to believe that fixed 
dilatation implies the same kind of influence — viz* a paralyz- 
ing one — upon the sympathetic nerves, as fixed contraction ; 
although the former indicates that the process has proceeded 
to a greater length. Dilatation of the pupil coincides, in the ' 
case of most narcotics though not of all, with the last stages 
of narcosis, in which all blood-vessels of the brain are empty 
(though some venous blood may be found ponded in the sinuses 
of the dura mater), and at which time also the vessels of the 
iris would doubtless be illsupplied with blood ; and contracted 
pupil answers to a stage at which the vaso-motor nerves are 
as yet only so much paralyzed as to allow a little local con- 
gestion of the vessels, among others of the vessels of the iris- 
It seems to me impossible to believe that an agent like the 
Calabar bean, which in large doses rapidly paralyzes the 
heart, can produce the contraction of the pupil, which is so 
marked a feature in its action, in virtue of anything but 
a depressing action on the sympathetic nerve. That nar- 
cosis may proceed to a fatal termination without the occur- 
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rence of dilatation of the pupil at all, proves nothingi so feur 
as I can see, against the theory that contraction is but a minor 
degree of the same paralysis which issues ultimately in dila- 
tation; since the sympathetic system in such an instance 
may be the vitimum moriene, instead of the jmmum moriena, 
as is usually the case. At any rate, we are warranted in 
declining to admit the inferences which have been built upon 
the fact that one poison contracts and another dilates the 
pupil during that stage of narcosis which happens to attract 
most attention. To imagine, for instance, that the poisonous 
action of belladonna will prove an antidote to the poisonous 
action of opium, upon the general system, simply because the 
former dilates and the latter contracts the pupil in the 
majority of cases in man, appears to me one of the most ill- 
grounded hopes that was ever entertained by our toxicologists : 
and certainly the practical success which the plan meets 
in my hands is not particularly encouraging. It may be 
possible that in poisoning with one narcotic, a diflferent nar- 
cotic, in doses so small as to have only a stimulant actioUi 
might prove beneficial, as is clearly the case with small doses 
of tea or coffee in poisoning with alcohol. But that the 
general poisonous action of one narcotic can remedy the 
general poisonous action of another, appears extremely im- 
probable, and should be rejected till there is some better 
evidence of it than we at present possess. 

Bespiratory Phenomena. 

The changes induced by narcosis in the movements of 
breathing vary a good deal. In cases where the operation of 
the poison is slow and gradual, there is but little if any in- 
crease of the breathing rate after the symptoms of narcosis 
have commenced ; but the strength of the respiratory move- 
ments is progressively impaired, and after a time their fre- 
quency sinks below the normal standard. This is particularly 
the case in poisoning with opium, in the human adult. In 
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the great majority of sacli casee, reepiratioD socm becomee 
soft and tumatarally slow, sinks into stertor, and at last 
becomes irr^ular in rhythm, labored, and gasping, and grad- 
ually ceases, the heart continuing to beat for some few 
moments longer. In other kinds of poisoning, or even where 
opium has been so administered as to enter the circulation at 
once in large quantity, there is not unfrequently a consider- 
able increase in the rapidity of breathing ; thus in a case of 
poisoning with three grains of morphia injected per rectum, 
which fell under my notice, the respirations increased during 
the earlier stages of poisoning (with strongly contracted pupil, 
but with delirium and only incomplete coma), the breathing 
was for some time double its normal frequency ; though long 
before death they sank below the natural standard. In the 
production of narcosis with aether, and with chloroform (if 
this be effected skillfully), no change in the frequency of 
breathing takes place, or only such a change as restores it to 
its normal standard, so long as the ansesthetic effect is con- 
fined to what is technically known as the "third degree;" but 
as soon as the fourth stage is entered upon, the breathing 
becomes slower in rate, and stertorous or whiffing in character. 
Any marked increase in the breathing rate (particularly if 
attended with irregularity of rhythm), occurring after the 
production of unconsciousness, is abnormal and a sure sign 
that the process of narcotization is proceeding in an irregular 
manner. In man this is a comparatively rare occurrence, 
but in some animals respiration is extremely hurried during 
rapidly fatal narcotism, until near the close, when it becomes 
irregular and slow. The effect of rapidly poisonous doses of 
alcohol on small animals, like the rat, is to produce great 
rapidity of breathing till death is near at hand, when the 
respirations become slow and irregular. 
Both with regard to respiratory and circulatory changes 
s most important to eliminate from the apparent effects of 
ootism that increased rapidity which may be occasioned by 
rm. It is this source of difficulty which particularly 
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besets us in endeavoring to observe the phenomena of chloro- 
form and aether narcosifif; but of course the objection does 
not apply to changes which occur after the arrival of uncon- 
sciousness. 

Be the respiratory changes what they may, however, they 
all indicate depression of the nervous centers, and that of a 
very serious kind. For unless in cases where it depends on 
external irritation, or some other obvious cause, any change 
in the frequency of respiration which occurs after narcosis 
has already proceeded to the length of producing uncon- 
sciousness to any considerable extent, or marked sensory 
paralysis, &c. indicates that the medulla oblongata is becom- 
ing affected by the poison, and that co-ordination of the 
movements of the respiratory muscles is being interfered with. 
That both the hurrying and the unnatural slackening of the 
respiratory movements depend upon a depressing influence 
excited on the nervous sjrstem, is shown plainly enough by 
the action of stimulants, which in the one case calm, and in 
the other reanimate, the breathing. The influence of ammoniai 
of cold affusion followed by friction, &c. is perceptible even in 
cases of poisoning with hydrocyanic acid, a narcotic which is 
especially rapid and destructive in its action on the respiratory 
nervous centers. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ox CKRTATX BODILY COJTDITIOSS WHICH AUK OTATOBABLE TO 
THE PBODCCnOS OF SASC06IS. 

It b m fiiiniliar ohservaktioQ, thai naiootic poiBons, moie 
tKui anv otlierSy an? apt to &il, under c»tam drconistanoeB, 
to pi\xl:ice their woeited pliTsioiogical effect. TlieBe draun- 
stiiix>es m&T be divided, ibr [tactical parpaeoBy into three 
dass^es^ according as they ooncem — the oonstitational peca- 
Uarities of the patient; his stsate of health at the time ; and 
the decree of ^LmiliaritT he his had with the partknlar nar- 
cotic a*i=iinis:ered. 

O: ihetse n>iifrizg c£rv?s2L55aao^ the first, though hi^y 
in:erasii::g ::: ::i?eif. rukv ix- o<ir pfisent poipoee be neglected, 
as ::$ i:i£ur2x>? 'jlmi geoeril nesoLh* k triflieig in extent, and 
az ir:re^::c&:i%>c of 1:2^ trse satxir^ woold be most difficult. 
The ."ih^r ;wv> rvi^uire caurefiil cccisSdendon. 

L Tie izifxeoo? wikh the s^^ of Leilth of a patient haS| 
in !=b>iinriag the e^Secss of narco4^ poesoi^ has hardl j le- 
oetred the attetttka which it deserres^ There are two in- 
iteaees of this inftMttce whkh^ s» ar as I know, hare never 
yel Vaoa coBfflored^ but which will deserre to be considered 
iBCBWMCliQA widi each ocher, — vis. the acsaon of very large 
i in ft^vrsy <iix and of verv large doees of 
It mi8( b^ cuaarly ;iSiiers«xd that I am 
t eitib^- of th»»» 3KiiS(ires ^ direetlv curative. 

ift ^ exfeNMid&MytT curctuasoaBCi^ «o which tl^e r»der s 

i w atiwa ia now imtliid is this^ — ^h^u iai b?^ instances the 
lof apowierdil ]&ijn:ocic is completely 
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prevented ; for the quantities of alcohol and opium used in 
the respective cases are often such as would undoubtedly 
produce fatal narcotic poisoning if taken by the same patient 
in a time of health ; whereas, in the actual circumstances, no 
narcotic symptoms whatever appear. In fact the poison-line 
of the narcotic has been shifted by the circumstances of the 
disease. 

Now, both in the case of a fever (such, for instance, as 
typhus) and in that of tetanus, it is sufficiently obvious that 
the nervous system, as the great instrument of combination 
and co-ordination, is rapidly becoming inefficient. What the 
exact change in it may be, we know not, but it certainly 
seems no longer as an efficient preserver of that balanced 
condition of the bodily forces which we call healthy human 
life. Under these circumstances it is that a narcotic — ^a sub- 
stance with a known affinity to that central portion of the 
nervous system which in the particular case is most severely 
aflFected, and which ordinarily exerts on that nerve-center a 
poisonous influence — ^loses all its noxious properties, and 
becomes, at least, harmless, and, as it would seem, most 
beneficial. 

It has been attempted to explain these &cts upon the 
theory that both alcohol and opium, as narcotics, are in their 
primary action stimiUant, and that by administering them 
in repeated small doses the narcotic influence is staved off, 
and the primary stimulant effect maintained. The fallacy of 
this argument has been sufficiently exposed in the chapter on 
the History of the Doctrine of Stimulus. But in truth the 
theory has not even the most shadowy foundation in fact. 
The blood is impregnated, not with smaU but with large 
doses of alcohol and of opium, respectively, in the cases 
referred to, although (for the sake of digestion) the adminis- 
tration is affected by small divided quantities often repeated. 
And large doses of these drugs, when once they have entered 
the circulation, produce, as we have already seen, nothing 
but unmitigated depression of the nervous system of healthy 
persons. 
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On eYMnining doaely tlie detafls of these remarkable caae^ 
of insensibility to narcotic influence during acute ^iaease, w^ 
commonly find that tbey are distinguiahed by cme &ct— -^ 
namely, the impossibility, firtnn one cause or another, o:^ 
administering to the patient a sufficient supply of ordinar]^^ 
koi. With regard to alcohol, this will be illustrated Mly^ 
in the Special Besearchee : and the same thing is evident in. 
the reports of cases of tetanus, in whidi hundreds of grains 
of <^ium have been given in the course of a few days. Such 
being the case, it is in^xjesiUe not to be roninded of the &ct 
that both opium and alccdiol have be^i firequently used as a 
substitute for food, evai in time of health, when other suste- 
nance could not be obtained, and when the nervous system 
was especially &tigued ; and that under these dicumstances 
it often happened that &r larger quantiticB could be tak^ 
without producing poisonous ^fects, than when the ordinary 
food-supply was obtained, and no extraordinaiy &tigue was 
eacblurvd. 

Now it is obvious that in sucb diseases as fever and tetanus, 
the one neoe^ty. if liS^ is to be saved, is the maintenance of 
those vital communications of whidi the nervous system is 
the channel^ and whidi» owing to its disturbance^ are so 
gravely threatened. But the agents which are used for this 
purpose ar« just those whidi in healtb would destroy these 
communications^ by lessening the vitality of the nervous sys- 
iecQ. Nor are we at lihsrty to sn^fose that under the new 
curvnunstanoas the akohol or opium does not act upon the 
nMriXHis system, since we plainly recogniae its influ^Mse in 
tiie anesi of deiiiium and tremor in the one case, and of pain 
aftd (to a leas d^ree) tetanic convukion in the other. And 
tlMse are juat the xteeults which we might expect from true 
atimulant action, sikck fee iaetance as that of eieily digeatiUe 
aftd higUy nutritioQa food.* and siick as is often exerted by 
and other undoiibted stimulants. Under these 
thpore wettid seem to le little difficulty in 

•fUiC^i^IIL 
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deciding that the ordinary stimulant effect of small doses of 
alcohol and of opium may be produced in cases of acute 
exhaustion of the nervous system by doses of these drugs, 
which under other conditions would be narcotic in their 
action. 

Now to account for the fact that the "poison-line" of one 
narcotic can be thus shifted while that of another cannot — 
for example, how it is that enormous doses of alcohol and of 
opium can be borne without the production of narcosis, in 
certain exhausted states of the nervous system, while chloro- 
form cannot be taken in larger quantities* than in health — 
I know not. Extended researches will be necessary before 
any satisfactory answer can be given to this question ; mean- 
while, the facts are indisputable, and of the highest import- 
ance. The nervous system is obviously in j)rocess of devi- 
talization in the diseases in question; its functions are ill 
performed, and in particular its highest* office, that of co- 
ordination, is becoming more and more interfered with. In 
this state of things it is found that certain narcotics can be 
given in doses which would usually produce death, not only 
without producing narcosis, but with a manifestly stimulant 
effect upon the nervous system ; while other narcotics cannot 
be so given with impunity. 

The same facts come out perhaps even more strikingly in 
cases where a sudden loss of blood has exhausted the nervous 
system to such a degree as to cause delirium and convulsions, 
as in severe flooding during or after labor, or in very profuse 
menorrhagia. In such cases the quantity of alcohol which 
can be borne, even by delicate women entirely unaccustomed 
to its use, without the faintest sign of intoxication, is often 
enormous : I have seen as much as a whole bottle of brandy 
taken in the course of a couple of hours by such a patient, 
with the sole effect of restoring the natural action of the 
heart, and quelling the convulsions, <&c. And the quantity 
I of opium which some sufferers from menorrhagia will take 

* Vide Special Retearchee. 
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liitelf been noticed in the extraordinary 
in delirium tremens exhibit to 
of <l^talis. It is true that the whol^ 
of digitalis requires to be reconsidered ; 
to cead the cases recorded by Christisoi^^ 
antfaotities, and more especially the experi-^ 
bjr Blake, without coming to the conclu^ 
ia a dangerous poison to healthy persons^ 
b^eii recently administered to sufferers 
with an eflfect the very reverse of 
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Such, in theory, would seem to be the necessary courae of 
things : and this is what actually does occur. Physical de- 
generation of the nervous matter is produced by repeated 
excessive alcohol-drinking, opium-eating, hashish-eating, or 
exposure to the influence of lead or arsenic : for its extreme 
results are to be seen in softening of the brain, dementia, 
epilepsy, motor or sensory paralysis, &c. ; while its more 
immediate consequences may be traced in mere loss of mem- 
ory, muscular tremors, giddiness, impairment of the special 
senses, &c. Such results are, however, by no means con- 
stant ; on the contrary, it has been abundantly proved that 
an excessive habitual use of narcotics fails in some indi- 
viduals to perceptibly shorten life, or diminish nervous vigor. 
Some of these instances may doubtless be accounted for by 
the fact that the poison is rapidly eliminated from the sys- 
tem, this is particularly the case with some alcohol-drinkers, 
in whom the kidneys are powerfully affected by their drinks. 
In some other cases of habitual excess with narcotics, a con- 
stantly abnormal activity of the skin or lungs assists in 
rapidly removing considerable quantities of the poison from 
the body. 

When neither skin nor kidneys, nor any other channel of 
excretion is employed in such a way as to prevent the hab- 
itual retention of large quantities of the narcotic substance 
in the organism, in the larger number of cases I believe the 
result is as follows : — By degrees the nervous centers, espe- 
cially those on which the particular narcotic used has the 
most powerful influence, become degraded in structure ; this 
is not merely from the direct repeated action of the poison, 
but also from another cause, viz. — the small amount of com- 
mon nutriment taken. This is at least the case as regards 
opium and alcohol, toward which the digestive system seems 
to have a tolerance, as yet not explained, in virtue of which 
large quantities of them are at last easily accepted, and have 
the effect of satisfying appetite without causing nausea or 
disgust. The habitually immoderate opium-eater, or alcohol 
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tippler, most commonly takes very little food, but life is sn 
portedj in a considerable number of such cases, with litt 
apparent diminution of vigor. The result, however, of th: 
abaormal mode of nutrition is fit ill farther disastrous to the 
nervous systam. Deprived of the proper nutriment, whi 
it can only derive from an active supply of blood of the rick- 
est and purest quality, the nervous matter tends more an* 
more toward degeneration^ and the results of such degene: 
ation are very varied. They may tend to shorten life, 
they may not so tend. The changes induced in the nervoi 
matter may he such as may lead to a Budden eatastrophi 
(such as rupture of brain fibers), which may put an end 
life at once ; or they may consist merely in the gradual 
shrinking of the brain or spinal cord, or both, in bulk, and 
the degeneration of a certain amount of their vesicular mat* 
ter; and this is probably a more frequent issue of chronie, 
narcotiam than any positive shortening of life by a suddei 
overwhelming lesion of the nervous centers* And even wh 
death is prematiirej in the majority of cases this is due to th 
general effect on the organism of the state of mal-nutrition 
which has been set up, and not to special disease of the 
nervous system. 

In all cases where degradation of the elements (especiall; 
the vesicular) of the nervous centers takes place^ it is 
to understand that narcotic effects oould not so easily 
induced as before, A certain quantity of nervous tissue \ 
in fact ceased to fill the rdle of nervous tissue, and there is 
less of impressible matter upon which the narcotic may 
' operate, and hence it is that the confirmed drunkard, opium- 
eater, or mquero* requires more and more of his accustomed 
narcotic to produce the intoxication which he delights in. 
[It is necessary now to saturate his blood to a high degree 
with the poison, and thus to insure an extensive contact of 
it with the nervous matter^ if he is to enjoy once more the 

^ Oaquero ia the ftppeliatiioa giveo bj ilie F^rariaQa to ihtme who ladulge t^;^ 9Vim$ 
in iba use of thu coca. 
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transition from the realities of life to the dreamland, or the 
pleasant vacuity of mind, which this or the other form of 
narcotism has hitherto afforded him. 

And herein lies the baser part of narcotic temptation. 
The genuine debauchee of narcotism loves to be drurik with 
his particular narcotic. He loves to be carried away from 
all the actual surroundings of life, and placed in a fool's Par- 
adise, filled with illusions of sensual delight. It is quite a 
different feeling from that of the unwary man who, having 
taken the narcotic with the intention of using only such a 
moderate quantity as in fact would not be narcotic at all, 
but would merely relieve weariness, suffers himself to be 
persuaded that by increasing the dose the relief will be 
increased. Such a man as this last has no desire to he drunk^ 
which, if I may be believed, who have seen a very great deal 
of alcoholic intemperance, at least, is the secret of the hope- 
lessly downward progress of the ordinary victim of intemper- 
ance. And here at once we recognize the interference of 
moral considerations with our physical problem. It is not 
merely because physical necessity requires a larger quantity . 
of the narcotic to be taken, that the confirmed debauchee 
increases his dose of alcohol, of opium, or of coca, but it is 
because his debased moral nature loves the unnatural delights 
which can only now be obtained by such increase. I confess 
that this very moral debasement has often appeared to me 
more inherent in the individual's own character than depend- 
ent upon the progressive action of the narcotic, mischievous 
as that may be. It must be remembered that the action of 
narcotics temporarily reveals the original basis of the charac- 
ter, rather than inspires any evil thoughts or feelings. And 
the attentive study of the mental developments which are 
brought to our notice under various forms of narcotism, leads 
to the conclusion that there are a considerable number of 
persons born either with a distinct tendency to sensualism, 
or with a peculiar susceptibility to certain external impres- 
sions, which may remain unnoticed from the time of their 
15 
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passive reception, bat are always liable to be revivecL It is 
among such persons that the victims of narcotic excess are 
chieflv found. There is such a vividness in the impressions 
which certain ideas of luxurious indulgence, or the force of 
certain emotions, leave upon the brain of such individuals, 
that when once these old impressions are revived in their 
completeness by an agency such as that of a narcotic poison, 
which obliterates ideas of the present and the actual, their 
importance and delightfulness is delusively magnified. And 
henceforward, whatever the general character of the indi- 
vidual may have been, there is more or less of a desire 
implanted in his mind for that unreal state of feeling which 
narcotism can produce. 

I find myself in danger of treading upon ground which I 
promised in the introductory chapter to this work to avoid—- 
the ground, namely, of morality. But the reader will pe^ 
ceive that my only object is to define and limit as accurately 
as possible the physical agency of narcotic poisons ; and we 
are now in a position to understand, generally, what this 
agency is, in its relation to chronic narcotism. The use of 
even a single truly narcotic dose very probably produces a 
real physical damage to the nervous tissue which absolutely 
requires a certain time for its repair. If the process of 
recovery be interrupted by an early repetition of the poison- 
ous doee^ it will be afterward more difficult, and the reiter- 
ation of this vicious sequence will at last render a more or 
less coDBideraUe portion of the nervous system useless as a 
conducting medium of the peculiar impressions which it is its 
fonction to transmit ; and hence arises an insensibility which 
makee larger doses of the narcotic necessary, as already 
ezplaaned. Moreover, this insensibility is accompanied, 
almost neoeaBarily, by an habitual feeling of languor and 
iepnmiQa which is very disagreeable, and with which the 
dBlnaiona of narcotism contrast very &vorably. The dose is 
vepaated, and, for reasons mentioned, in increased quantity ; 
and tbe pkjaieal damage to the nervous system progresses in 
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a way which it is not difficult to understand ; for although 
the patient may have brought his nervous system to a state 
in which the symptoms of narcotic poisoning no longer include 
pleasant effects upon consciousness, the devitalizing influence 
continues to be exerted. This is the rule, but there are cer- 
tain exceptional cases in which, as already remarked, things 
take a different bburse. How to account for the fiekct that 
certain persons can live, in by far the greatest measure, upon 
alcohol instead of common food, we as yet know not, but the 
fiEtct will be shown to be indisputable ; and the same thing has 
been noted with regard to coca, opium, and tobacco, though 
we nowhere read of such long-continued reliance on these 
substances in the entire absence of ordinary food, as has been 
witnessed in the case of alcohol. In all siich instances it is 
important to remark that narcotic effects are not produced; 
and these phenomena must therefore be dismissed from the 
"narcotic" category. 

The explanation of the non-production of the ordinary 
phenomena of narcosis in persons who are habitual abusers of 
narcotics amounts, probably, to this, that a certain portion 
of the nervous tissue has been rendered useless for its ordi- 
nary purposes. 

If we examine carefully the condition of a victim of nar- 
cotic excess, in the intervals between his excesses, we shall 
find that it is a prolonged reproduction of the symptoms 
which occur during the recovery from even a single poisonous 
dose of the particular narcotic to which he is addicted. The 
system of such a person rarely, if ever, contains less than a 
poisonous quantity of the narcotic which he employs, and 
hence his nervous tissues have never the opportunity folly 
to recover themselves, but remain, even at the best of timies,. 
at a point intermediate between health and well-pronounced 
narcosis. 

The process o£ recovery from the poisonous influence of a 
narcotic, in a person not addicted to its use, is well worthy 
our consideration. Speaking generally, it may be said to be 
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a reyersal of the phenomena of the indnciion of narooeis ; the 
parts of the nervous system earliest affected being the last to 
lose the infinence of the poison. But in the first place it is 
to be noted that the brain (in the case of those narcotics 
which prominently affect this organ) loses the influence of 
the poison far more quickly than it should do, according to 
this rule ; and secondly, as a consequence of the restoraticm 
of consciousness which this brings about, the mind takes cog- 
nizance of the condition of the still half devitalized sensory 
nerves, and there is therefore usually the sensation of neural- 
gic pain ; thirdly, instead of active clonic or tetanic convul- 
sion, which are never present, we have very finequently, 
indeed almost constantly, mtiseular tremor: and vomiting is 
an extremely common symptom. Now, these are just the 
symptoms which are so common in chronic narcotism of dif- 
ferent kinds. The morning vomiting, the giddiness, and the 
muscular tremor which are almost constantly among the 
phenomena of recovery from acute alcohol-narcosis, are also 
among the constant phenomena of chronic alcoholism. The 
headache, stupidity, dyspepsia, and depression, which are the 
ordinary after consequences of an overdose of opium to one 
unaccustomed to its use, are among the torments of the pro- 
fessed opium-eater, in the intervals of his debauches. And 
the very similar symptoms which trouble the victim of habit- 
ual oversmoking are likewise closely allied to those which 
distinguish the period of recovery from the depression occa- 
sioned by one large overdose of smoke taken by a novice. 

A kind of chronic narcotism, the very existence of which 
is usually ignored, but which is in truth well marked and 
easy to identify, is that occasioned by habitual excess in tea 
and coffee. There are many points of difference in the action 
of these two substances, taken in poisonous excess ; but one 
common feature is very constant, viz. the production of mus- 
cular tremor. Out of twenty-four cases of .undoubted excess 
in the use of tea, and an equal number of instances of extrav- 
agant consumption of coffee, which I have collected, there 
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were only five patients who did not exhibit this symptom, 
which I am inclined to place to the score of the theine which 
is contained in both these drinks. The paralyzing influence 
of narcotic doses of tea is further displayed by the production 
of a particularly obstinate kind of dyspepsia; while coflfee 
disorders the action of the heart to a distressing degree. 
I believe that a very much larger amount of illness is caused 
by intemperate indulgence in these narcotics than is com- 
monly supposed. 

An important circumstance, which ought to be remem- 
bered, is the diflference which exists between the action of 
these narcotics which are, and of those which are not, easily 
eliminated from the body. Of the former class chloroform 
is the most typical example ; if the dose taken be not fatal, 
the whole, or at least all but an inconsiderable quantity of 
this poison, insuflScient to cause serious disturbance, is elim- 
inated within a very short time, in the form of vapor, with 
the breath. And correspondently with this peculiarity we 
find, as will be fully shown in the Special Eesearches, that the 
effects of chloroform are far less permanent than those of 
alcohol, and still less than those of opium ; for the same nar- 
cotic dose may be daily repeated, for an indefinite length of 
time, without any considerable diminution in the effect pro- 
duced. Whereas nothing is more familiarly known than the 
absolute necessity, after a slightly prolonged use of opium in 
narcotic doses, to increase the quantity given, if we would 
produce its former effects. From these facts it would appear 
probable that some prolonged sojourn of the narcotic poison 
in contact with the nervous matter is necessary in order to 
produce that condition in which the nervous system becomes 
partly insensible to the action of any but an increased 
dose. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE RELATION WHICH STIMULATION AND NABC08IS BEAB TO 
EACH OTHEB IN THE ACTION OF THOSE SUBSTANCES WHICH 
ABE CAPABLE OP PBODUCING BOTH. 

We are now enabled to sum np our information on the 
subject of the present chapter into certain conclusions: 

I. Of the numerous narcotics, of most different kinds, 
whose action we have examined, all, as it would appear, are 
distinguished by one central feature which marks their influ- 
ence upon the organism, viz. the production of consecutive 
paralysis of the various portions of the nervous system. 

II. These effects do not appear to be caused, in the slight- 
est degree, by doses which are of less than a certain 
amount. 

III. The dose of any narcotic necessary to produce narcosis, 
varies according to the age, constitution, and state of health 
of the taker. 

IV. Most, if not all, narcotics when given in smaller doses 
than those required to produce the lesser degrees of narcosis, 
act as stimulants. 

V. This stimulant action is not produced even in the 
slightest degree by narcotic doses. 

VI. There is, however, a delusive appearance of the mix- 
ture of stimulant with narcotic effects, which is caused by 
the fact that it is impossible, in most cases, for the whole of 
the narcotic dose to enter the circulation at once. So long 
as only a stimulant dose has entered the blood, stimulant 
effects will be produced ; but from the moment that the blood 
is impregnated with a certain proportion of the agent, it be- 
haves as a narcotic, that is a paralyzer of the nervous sys- 
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tern. As for those symptoms {e.g. excessive secretion, irregular 
mosctdar action, delirium, emotional excitement, hurried 
circulation, and breathing, &c.) which have been spoken of 
as caused by stimulation, they are in fact the result of a 
physiological state which it is the very business of stimulants 
to rectify. For 

VII. True stimulation is the supply of some missing influ- 
ence requisite to the maintenance of that balance of the pow- 
ers and materials of existence, which we call life. 

VIII. The type of the stimulant class is therefore found in 
foods, with their power of adding to formed tissue, or to the 
unformed elements of the body {e,g. water, salts, or metals 
deposited or held in solution, &c.), and by evolving heat (by 
their chemical transformation), which again may be converted 
into electricity, &c. 

IX. Of the medicinal stimulants some are actually known 
to possess these properties, and others may be strongly sus- 
pected to possess them. Thus phosphorus, a powerful stimu- 
lant in depressing disease, is a most important element of 
nervous tissue. Many of the volatile oils, besides their hydro- 
carbonaceous materials, contain sulphur — a very important 
element of the body. Between such substances as these, and 
the common foods of every-day life, we might place such 
medicines as cod-liver oil, iron, common salt, and the like, 
which very obviously form part of the structure of the 
solids or the liquids of the body. It may be preferable 
to reserve the name of stimulants for the more rapidly acting 
remedies ; but this is the only distinction which we would de- 
sire to see made, between " foods " and such stimulants as we 
have now mentioned, in a therapeutic point of view. 

X. Finally, there are a number of substances of which as 
yet we are not able to prove that they are either used for 
the repair of the tissues, or transformed in the body so as to 
generate heat ; in this class we place alcohol, chloroform, the 
sethers, various alkaloids, e.g. strychnia, morphia, hyoscya- 
mia, atropia, daturia, &c. &c., and the vegetables which con- 
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tain them : these agents prodacei in small doses, stunulant 
effects which are analogous in their main features to those of 
the remedies, already mentioned, which can claim a nearer 
^relationship to "food'' as that word is popularly understood. 

XI. All these three classes of stimulants produce effects 
which, for therapeutic purposes, are similar in kind. They 
restore flagging vital actions, and check excessive or irr^ular 
movements — ^muscular, secretory, circulatory, <bc. 

XII. In no case is their stimulant action followed by any 
other "recoil" than that which is implied in the gradual ces- 
sation of their action, involving the necessity of repeating the 
dose, or not, according to circumstances. 

XIII. What has been commonly spoken of as the "recoil" 
from the stimulant action of a true narcotic is, in &ct, simply 
the advent of narcosis owing to a large, after the occurrence 
of stimulation owing to a small, impregnation of the blood 
with the agent. Thus a man drinking 4 ozs. or 6 ozs. of 
brandy gradually, has not in reality ts^en a truly narcotic 
dose till perhaps half the evening has worn away ; previously 
to that ho has not been "indulging in narcotism" at all; nor, 
had he stopped then, would any after depression have followed, 
for he might have taken no more than 2 ozs. of brandy, equal 
perhaps to 1 oz. of alcohol. But he chose to swallow the 
extra 2 ozs. or 4 ozs., thus impregnating his blood with a 
narcotic mixture capable of acting upon nervous tissue so as 
to render it incapable of performing its proper functions. 
The narcosis has no relation to the stimulation, but one of 
accidental sequeTice. This is proved by the fekct that in cases 
where a narcotic dose is absorbed with great rapidity no 
signs of preliminary stimulation occur. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE ACRO-NARCOTICS. 

It seems scarcely necessary to say that there is no sort of 
connection between the acrid poisonous action which certain 
of the narcotics exercise, in addition to their narcotic power, 
and the stimulation which may be produced by the adminis- 
tration of small doses of most of these substances. It is as 
well, however, to clear up this point distinctly. 

It will be found, on examination, that the irritant qualities 
which have caused this particular class of narcotic poisons to 
be treated apart by systematic writers, as separate from 
others, are invariably connected only with the action of large 
doses. But it must be noted further, that a great deal of 
confusion has been introduced by the carelessness with which 
the term "irritative" has been assigned to symptoms {e.g. 
vomiting independent of any poison in the stomach) which 
are really a direct consequence of narcotic depression of the 
nervous centers. 

The kind of irritation to which I refer is different to this; 
and consists in positive inflammatory affection of the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary canal or genito-urinary tract. 
And it must be understood not to include the irritation 
caused by the local contact of certain poisons which, had they 
been absorbed, would have acted as narcotics upon the nerv- 
ous system: e.g. as when concentrated alcohol, prussic acid, 
or aether, remains for some time in contact with the walls of 
the stomach, in which case they act in the manner of pure 
local irritants. What is meant, or should be meant, by 
"narcotic-irritant" action is the simultaneous production of 
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naroofiis, and of inflammation of macoos membranes, by an 
absorbed and circulating poison. 

Limited in this way, However, the class of acro-narcotics 
begins to have a somewhat indefinite character. It contains, 
nominally, the whole of the narcotic group, with the excep- 
tion of opium and its salts, hydrocyanic add, and the narcotic 
gases;* but the production of irritant effects by any of the 
long list of toxic agents thus classed together is always a 
matter of uncertainty, and in the case of a large number of 
them is an infrequent occurrence. An immense field Ilea 
open for careful investigation as to the possible share which 
paralyaia of the vaso-motor nerves, more or less complete, and 
itself a part of the narcotic influence, may have in producing 
these symptoma, when they do occur. The action of turpen- 
tine is a very strong motive to such speculations; this nar- 
cotic producfis an irritant effect on the genito-urinary tract 
which Btrongly wears the appearance of originating in a 
powerfully depressing action of the poison upon the vaso- 
motor nerves of the kidneys, through which it seeks to elimi- 
nate itself. 

Be this as it may, however, it is at least certain that the 
irritation we are speaking of never occurs except as an ad* 
vanced symptom, as a consequence of a large dose of the 
poison, and during a state of general nervous prostration. It 
is by no means entitled to be considered a result of stimulant 
action: on the contrary, whatever causes it must certainly be 
of an intensely depressing nature. And this is the point which 
it was the purpose of the present chapter to elucidate. 

• I am referring to Dr. Gay's arrangement, certainly the dearest and best, wbeie 
some amount of confusion was unavoidable in the present state of our knowledge. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

It now remams to combine the several threads of argument 
which have extended through the foregoing pages so as to 
afford a view of the general results which flow from them. 
And here we shall reverse the order in which the phenomena 
presented to our notice have been examined, and consider, 
first of all, the idea of narcosis which has been evolved. 

The effect of a comparative examination of the various 
phenomena produced by the action of different kinds of nar- 
cotics, is to develop a striking fundamental unity in their 
modes of operation. It has been seen that agents, apparently 
so widely separated in many notable external features of their 
operation, as morphia and strychnia even, in reality follow 
essentially the same course in the influence they exert upon 
the nervous system. Upon this portion of the organism, nar- 
cotics of every kind exert a continuously devitalizing power. 

Once more it is necessary to insist upon the supreme im- 
portance of the natural family of symptoms, so to speak, which 
are seen to be thus closely bound up together. In order fully 
to understand this importance, it is necessary to appreciate 
justly the rdle of the nervous system in the life of the higher 
classes of animals, and especially in man. 

Life is, for us, so mysterious a thing that it eludes all 
absolute definition, and can only be fitly described by the use 
of a word which expresses some unvarying and peculiar con- 
dition of its existence. We have seen that the only such 
condition which it is in our power to fix upon is — Individual 
tion. But individuation implies, of necessity, the most inti- 
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mate and constant relation between the parte united in the 
individual whole; and this is obviously its first requisite. 
Accordingly, in proportion as we ascend through the scale of 
organization, firom the simpler forms to the more complex, the 
demand for a special medium of communication increases in 
urgency. At a comparatively early stage in our ascent we 
find one such medium — the circulation of the blood, developed 
with a perfection of arrangement which secures completenesSf 
at least, of connection. But, in the highest animalB, and 
especially in man, we find a type of organization which im- 
plies the most complete subordination of parts to the whale, 
by means of their complete sympathy with each other : the 
mechanism by which this is effected is a highly complex 
nervous system. 

And here we may refer once more to the researches which 
seem to be preparing the way for a more accurate knowledge 
than we yet possess of the nature of those commUQications of 
which the nervous system is the conduit. It neither haa 
been, nor is likely to be, proved that electricity is the sole 
dynamic agent in nervous function, but it is now impossible 
to doubt that electric changes make up a most important part 
of that process. And as I have already adverted to the 
inferences drawn by Dr. Badcliffe from the general body 
of experimental research on this subject, it is now neces- 
sary to observe that the opinions of that author have under- 
gone a modification (since the chapter was written in which 
I described those inferences), which must here be briefly 
explained. 

The basis of Dr. Kadcliffe's argument remains the same. 
For instance, the bearing of all the observed facts indicates, 
in his judgment, that the removal of natural electricity frt)m the 
body, rather than its presence there, is the cause of muscular 
contraction. But, whereas formerly he was inclined to ex- 
plain the phenomena by a reference to changes in the currenUf 
which have been shown to exist in every portion of the ani- 
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mal organiBm, he now* Bnggests that these currents are prob- 
ably but secondary ; and that the essential primary condition 
of living muscle and nerve is rather one of static than of cur- 
rent electricity. It is the disturbance of the natural static 
electrical condition which may be supposed to give rise to the 
phenomena of contraction. 

The chain of argument runs, briefly, as follows : — In living 
muscle and nerve, evidence can be obtained that the positive 
and negative electricity are arranged in a certain definite and 
constant relation to each other, during the state of inaction. 
Namely, that the interior portions of the fibers are negatively, 
the coating positively, electrified. On the near approach of 
rigor mortis, it is found that these relations are reversed, and 
the interior of the fibers is positively, the coating negatively, 
electrified. On the actual arrival of rigor mortis natural 
electricity is no longer to be detected. Now it is observed 
that the second condition (that of reversed electrical relations 
of the parts of the fibers) presents itself in the case of various 
injuries ; thus, in an experiment of Du Bois-Beymond, the 
nerve of an amputated frog's leg being included in the cir- 
cuit of a galvanometer, by approaching a hot iron to the 
nerve the operator can cause an immediate swing of the 
needle many degrees to the other side of zero on the index ; 
and, moreover, if the injury inflicted be repaired, by allowing 
the nerve to regain its lost moisture, the needle slowly re- 
gains a position which indicates the restoration of the natural 
electric relations. 

In the next place, it may be observed that, during the 
state of inaction, living animal tissues furnish evidence of a 
natural electricity of high tension: the proof of this is found 
in the experiments of Gardini and Hanmer, of Ahrens, Nasse 
and Radcliffe, with the electroscope : the remarkable discovery 
by Humboldt of the possibility of an electric discharge across 
a considerable atmospheric interval between two ends of nerve 

• Vide Lectures delivered at the Royal Coll. of Physiciang. Lancet, 1863, Febru- 
ary to July. 
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wHdr are included in a circuit partly animal and partly me- 
tallic: the researches of Aldini: and last, not least, the dia- 
oovery of the muscular pile, by M. Matteuoci, mbidk poesessea 
the power of decomposing iodide of potassium, and givea agoA 
of tension with a delicate condenser. 

According to Dr. Badcliffe,* we are to look upon living 
muscular and nerve fibers as composed of a number of eleotro- 
motive molecules, which, firom the arrangement of their posi- 
tive and negative electricity, must, during inaction, always 
be in such a state that the molecules of the interior are mutur 
all't/ repiils-ive — the molecules of the core in the same coadition, 
and the molecules of core and coating mutually attractive. 
This being supposed, it is easy to perceive that in muscle the 
maintenauce of the living static conditions would imply a 
state of elongation of the fiber — for the molecules of the fiber 
would tend to separate from each other in the direction of 
length, and to approach each other iu the direction of breadth. 
Nay more, from Coulomb's experiments ou the electric repul- 
sion of the molecules of elongated cylindrical bodies, it ia 
probable that even were the core and coating similarly deo- 
trified, repulsion would be strongest in the direction of length. 
And the converse of this latter idea leads, without difficulty, 
to an explanation of the diminution in length, and increase in 
breadth, of the fibers when natural electricity has disappeared, 
as in rigor mortis. 

With regard to the state of living muscle and nerve, 
during muscular action, Dr. Radcliffe considers that the im- 
portant observation of Matteucci, that contraction is attended 
with an electric discharge similar to that of the torpedo, is 
supplemented by the observations made by Du Bois-Beymond, 
and also by himself, in such a way as to show that during the 
action of the muscle natural electricity, to a great extent, 
disappears from muscle and from nerve. It would seem, then, 
that ordinary muscular contraction and rigor may both depaid 

* For the argument bj which this modification of Du Bois-Beymond'a " peripeUr 
mobcules" is justified, I must refer the reader to Dr. Badeliffe'g Lectorw loe. at. 
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upon the absence of the natural electricity of inactive living 
muscle and nerve ; and this conclusion is fortified by the fact 
that, in animals poisoned with strychnia, killed by repeated 
powerful electric shocks, or dying of certain diseases accom- 
panied with intense nervous exhaustion, there is no appre- 
ciable interval between death and the occurrence of rigor 
mortis. 

Of the facts observed in connection with the effects pro- 
duced by the application of artificial electricity, the most 
striking is this — that the action of positive electricity upon 
living nerve is to suspend muscular contraction and to re- 
inforce irritability — that of negative electricity to increase 
muscular contraction and diminish irritability. But it would 
appear that the former must reinforce the natural electricity 
of nerve, by increasing the positive electricity of the coating, 
and thus (by induction) augmenting the negative electricity 
of the core; while the latter must diminish the natural elec- 
tricity of the nerve, by neutralizing a certain portion of the 
positive electricity of the coating, and thus (by induction) 
diminishing the negative electricity of the core. The belief 
that positive electricity diminishes contraction, appears to be 
supported by recent observations on the effects of machine 
electricity upon patients suffering from various spasmodic af- 
fections, some of which I have witnessed. The explanation 
suggested by Dr. Radcliffe of the respective action of positive 
and negative electricity, appears to harmonize with the fact, 
which is well established, that artificial electricity can only 
produce contractions so long as a certain amount of natural 
electricity remains. 

Dr. Radcliffe continues to regard pain as upon a level, in 
vital significance, with irregular muscular action. 

It is not my business to pronounce a positive opinion upon, 
the merits of the theory thus propounded by Dr. Eadcliffe. 
But with regard to the main* (that is the practical) point — 
the discussion, namely, of the vital conditions fieivorable to 
muscular contraction — I may be allowed to say that the evi- 
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denoe gathering on all sidea preeents an appearance wliich is 
strongly in £Eivor of the idea that the essence of tiiis physio- 
logical process is physical rather than nptdoJly vitaL. I must 
have stated my case very ill if the same lesson has not been 
derived by my readers from the analysis which I have given 
of the phenomena of narcosis. Everywhere in the field thus 
displayed we see the same sequence of things — ^the progressive 
destruction of the living powers of the great instrument of co- 
ordination — the instrument, that is, of the special individoationy 
which is characteristic of the highest Animal Life. It seems 
impossible to separate the various coDvulsive aSectioua due to 
narcosis from the category in which they so obviously stand. 
Nor can we, I think, overlook the strong indications of a reg- 
ular progress, in degree, from the slighter to the more grave 
interruptions of co-ordination. From the slightest tremor of 
chronic alcoholism to the moet severe tetanic spasms of acute 
strychnia poisoning, there is not a single stage of the descent 
at which we do not find ourselves confronted with simulta- 
neous evidences of paralysis, which, when once looked for, 
cannot be missed. Every variety of irregular and untimely 
muscular contraction, in narcosis, is connected with the sever- 
ance of the lines of vital communication : since every such 
variety is seen, in turn, to accompany the more or less com- 
plete severance of those lines by the paralyzing influences 
which produce the narcotic state. 

Such being the case, future researches on the electric con- 
ditions present during narcosis may be expected, and will 
probably elicit most important facts. 

Meanwhile we are already in a position to gather our ideas 
of narcosis into one distinct and intelligible form, and to sep- 
arate its phenomena from others with which they have been 
improperly confounded. They stand out as a sharply-defined 
group, from the indications which they all convey of progres- 
sive destruction of nervous life by a poisoned blood supply. 
What may be the ultimate result of the researches which are 
going on as to the part which the blood takes in this process 
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is uncertain ; but it is a most significant fact that Dr. Harley "^ 
has discovered that narcotics so opposed to each other in 
apparent characters as strychnia, hydrocyanic add, sether, 
and quinine in large quantities, have one and the same influ- 
ence, viz. a lowering one, upon the rate of oxidation of the 
blood. 

In short, every consideration points to the conclusion that 
in the work of narcosis stimulation has not the slightest share ; 
and we thus establish a radical difference, not merely one of 
degree, between the action of small and of large doses of the 
substances which can produce both effects. 

Separated thus completely from narcotic action, with which 
it has no relation save an accidental one, it has been seen that 
stimulation resolves itself into a group of physiological effects 
of which we give the simplest expression in saying that they 
one and all tend to restore the healthy standard of some vital 
process or processes. The final step in the definition of stim- 
ulants, and that which is doubtless the most open to question, 
is the comparison which we have instituted between their 
action and that of foods. 

In likening the effects of stimulants to those of foods, I 
need hardly say that I meditate no attack on the principles 
which common sense, no less than physiology, has established 
as to the need of the healthy body, in the common circum- 
stances of life, for the supply of certain elements of tissue, 
and certain materials for combustion and the generation of 
heat. Nor do I concern myself at this stage with the question 
whether certain stimulants do or do not possess one or other 
of these qualities. It is on different grounds that I would 
ask for a revision of the current definitions of the word food. 

I think this revision may be demanded on the ground of 
the obvious confusion and uncertainty which exists on this 
point, along with a great deal of very positive assertion in 
physiological works. I can hardly illustrate this better than 

• " The Chemistry of Eespiration." £rit. and For. Ifed.'C%irurg. Beview, Octo- 
ber. 1856. 

16 
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by quoting the physiological definition of food given by 
B^clard, in his splendid work recently published.* " A food/' 
says this author, " is a substance which, introduced into the 
digestive apparatus, can furnish the elements of the repair 
of our tissues, and the materials of animal heat." Further 
on he gives us a definition which, as he says, ** is less general 
Every alimentary substance, in order to penetrate the or- 
ganism, introduces itself by the channel of the blood, either 
directly through the vena portse, or indirectly by the lacteal 
vessels and the subclavian vein. Food must, therefore, form 
a constituent part of the blood itself fi>r a longer or shorter 
time. We will say, then — every eubetanee identiecd vnth one 
of the principles of the blood,or capable of being transformed 
into one of those principles by digestion, is a food." Let us 
examine these two definitions, separately and in comparison 
with each other. 

With regard to the first, it will be observed that it exdudes 
from the list of foods aU substances which do not possess the 
double property of forming tissue and generating heat. It ' 
thus excludes water, for though that substance may be said 
to assist in forming tissue (inasmuch as it is an intend part 
of every tissue of every living animal organism), it certainly 
does not become chemically transformed so as to generate 
heat in the body ; on the contrary, it passes out unchanged, 
after fulfilling its purposes, in the various secretions and in 
the air expired firom the lungs. 

With regard to the second definiti<m, it is to be remarked 
that it cmly escapes the anomaly involved in the first (of ex- 
duding water firom the list of foods) by ad<^ting a different 
and irrocoiicilaUe view of the nature of alimentation. For 
wlmroaa the former dictum rejected firom the Ust of foods 
•votydiing that was not, in itself, an epitome of aS the 
requisiteB of nutriment, that whidi we are now considering 
admits to that rank anything whidi is, or can be made, an 
demoit, however humble, of the Uood. But the ground on 
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which thia new definition is professedly baaed ib a very strange 
one. Briefly it is thia : — All foods enter the circulation* Food 
must, then^ form a constituent part of the blood for a longer or 
flborter time. Tkerefore, every substance identical with one 
of the principles of the blood, or capable of being made so by 
digestion, is a food. So little connectioE is there between the 
preames and the oon elusion j in this argument, that it would 
be abnost as logical were it to ruB thus : — All poisons enter 
the circulation. Poisons must, then, form a constituent part 
of the blood for a longer or shorter time. Therefore ^ every 
iubitance identical with one of the principles of the blood, or 
capable of being made so by digestion, is a poison. I mention 
these objections to the propositions of B^clard to show that 
even the most eminent physiologists are liable to fall into a 
trap when they attempt to define the nature of food by refer- 
ence solely to physiological chemistry. 

Surely the only real test of the alimentary character of 
any substance, is its power to support life for a longer period 
than it could subsist if deprived of all external help. Let us 
see how this principle would work. The most important food 
would then be oxygen ; for withdrawal of this substance ren- 
ders the maintenance of life impossible after a few moments ; 
while a supply of oxygen, diluted with what most physiologists 
hold to be merely an indifferent substance (the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere) is itself sufficient to maintain life for many 
hours. Next to oxygen we should rank Water, without which 
large mammalian animals perish within three or four days, 
but with a supply of which, in addition to the atraospherei 
the want of other food may be sustained for many days^ with- 
out the occurrence of fatal inanition. Next after these in 
importance would come the substances more familiarly known 
as foods; the nitrogenous matters, the hydrates of carbon, 
and the hydro-carbons which compose the bulk of our ordinary 
nutriment ; the withdrawal of either of these classes of food 
will injuriously affect the health, and after a longer or shorter 
period occasion death — the production of the fatal result 
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being greatly slower than in the case of the withdrawal of 
oxygen or of water. And, lastly we should reckon the inor- 
ganic matters — the salts, iron, &c. which are, indeed, abso- 
lutely essential to healthy nutrition, but the withholding oi 
which only very gradually produces serious or fatal results. 

Such are the material agencies of alimentation ; but the^f 
are not all that is necessary to this process. Certain externi^^ 
dynamic influences, and particularly Heat, Light, and Elec? ^ 
tricity, are inseparably mixed up with the work of vital su^ " 
tentation. The withdrawal of any considerable amount o - 
this normal heat, for instance, from the media by which tht^ 
body is surrounded, is fatal to life with a rapidity only in — 
ferior to that with which privation of oxygen brings aboutr:^ 
the catastrophe. It might, therefore, be objected that it - 
would be as reasonable to speak of heat as a food as to bestow 
that title upon oxygen. My only answer to this would be to 
allege the convenience of separate names for the material and 
the dynamic supports of life, respectively. 

Now if we turn from alimentation in health to sustenance 

in disease, particularly in diseases which materially hinder 

dijzestion and assimilation, we perceive great changes in the 

above scale. There is the same pressing need of oxygen and 

of water. But the comparative value of other articles is 

n-h champed. Thus, in acute rheumatism, we find the 

onanism supporting very well the absence for some days of 

K rdioary nitrogenous diet, which even seems to have 

Wj. hurtful while, on the other hand, the diffusible hydro- 

, , narticularly alcohol, are often surprisingly useful. 

Tk ^' ^te typhoid fever, we frequently find it useful to 

. .^ jQg^ of hydrochloric acid, which in health would 

f*™^ ^ use serious derangement, and with this treatment 

infellibly ^^^^^^^y possible to support the organism, even 

alone it is ^^^^^^^^^ without any ordinary food, or any alcohol. 

without, or ^ ^\ow pneumonia, and in pericarditis, alcohol 

ThuB,intyp|*^' ^ proved able singly to sustain life for 

bu not nixft ®^^^^ ^ certain forms of peritonitis, turpentine 

Buj days- 



taa been obaerved to support the vital powers in an extra- 
ordinary raanner. The most remarkable part of the action 
of these substances is their so-called 'toleration** by the ays- 
tern: the ordinary symptoms of poisoning which would, in 
health, have followed the use of such large doses not being 
produced. Instead of such symptoms the patient experiences 
Sensations similar to those which food produces under ordinary 
cnrcumstances* 

The toleration of large doses of alcohol has been discussed . 
l>y Professor Beale^* in a recent communication to the British 
Medical Association ; that gentleman considers that the action 
of this substance in acute disease is not exerted upon the 
nervous system to the same extent as would be the case in 
health; but is rather expended in checking the abnormal 
wast© which is going on in the organs which happen to be 
especially affected. The excessive cell-growth, for instance, 
which is going on in a hepatized lung, ^^Jf ^^ thinks, be 
arrested by this action of alcohol, and the exhaustive charac- 
ter of the disease thus changed to a more favorable type. 

With all possible deference for the high authority on which 
this theory is propounded, it must be observed that it has 
grave defects* It proceeds upon the assumption that vital 
power is identical with rapidity of certain vital changes. Dr. 
Beale goes so far as to deny the name of ''living matter" to 
all formed tissue, and to restrict it entirely to such portions 
of the organism as are in what he calls a ''germinal" con- 
ditiouj that is, in one of rapid growth. Hence in his view 
the hasty and imperfect celi-growth, which is characteristic 
of inflammatory processes, is a typical instance of 'Wital 
action/' which is here seen in excess, and requires to be 
checked. 

Once more it must be repeated that there is no proof that 
excessive cell-growth is a true characteristic of vital power. 
The type of vital power for each organism, is the individuation 

• On "Deficiency of Vitdl Power id Diseue/' uid od "Support." Bnt Med. 
/oumal, Ock>b€r 10, 1363. 
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proper to that organism : that individuation is a matter of 
balance and proportion : and excessive cell-growth indicates 
its destruction, more or less complete. It is a sign, not of a 
local excess of vital action or vital power, but of the escape of 
a certain part of the organism from the controlling conditions 
which constitute its true "life." It would be natural, then, 
rather to look for the essence of the morbid condition in the 
default of some portion of the machinery of co-ordination, 
than in the local extravagance of cell-growth: and to trace it 
to some defect in the blood or in the nervous system, and 
especially in the latter. We have already seen that damage 
to a nerve-trunk is probably a frequent cause of abnormal 
activity of cell-formation in the parts supplied by its branches. 
It would, therefore, as it seems to me, be more reasonable to 
suppose it possible that injury to the nervous system, of some 
kind which we do not understand, may be responsible for the 
occurrence of sudden and extensive inflammations of different 
organs, than to speak of a process in which a portion of the 
human frame is degraded to the condition of the lowest ani- 
mals or vegetables as a dangerous excess of vital action. It 
would be nitional to expect benefit rather from means which 
improve the condition of the nervous system, than from 
measures which would operate primarily on the local dis- 
order; and to suspect that alcohol, when beneficial, acts in 
tho former way, at least in gre^t part. I cannot see the 
pix»h\bility of Dr. Beale*s suggestion that alcohol, as taken 
into the system in acute diseases, coagulates the albuminous 
matters of the blood, or renders them less fluid, and so hinders 
their j>ermeating the tissues. The dilution would surely be 
&r too considerable to admit of such an effect. And besides, 
there is an insurmountable obstacle to this explanation in the 
lact that precisely similar benefits (though less in d^ree) may 
often be obtained by the use of carbonate of ammonia, a sub- 
stance which we certainly cannot suppose would act in the 
way referred to by Dr. Beale. ^ 

This general agreement of two such remedies as alcohol 
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and ammonia, in the effects they produce in acute disease 
attended with severe exhaustion, is very significant. Con- 
sidering that their chemical relations to the blood are so dif- 
ferent, it seems demonstrable that their common operation 
for good must be through their relations to the nervous tis- 
sues. And the same lesson is inculcated by the relief that 
each affords to more temporary conditions of depression, such 
as fainting, whether caused by haemorrhage or by any other 
rapidly lowering agency. Here, also, as in febrile diseases, 
we find the intoxicating power of alcohol most notably dimin- 
ished, so that delicate women, in the depression, for instance, 
of severe haemorrhage after labor, have been known to take 
a pint or even more of raw spirit without evincing the slight- 
est sign of intoxication. 

But we are not left to negative evidence only for proof that 
both these stimulants exert a powerftil influence on the nerv- 
ous system. The removal of coma, the cessation of delirium, 
and the production of sound natural sleep, show plainly that 
the brain has been powerfully affected; and the cessation of 
the jactitations, or other convulsive movements that attended 
the state of depression, show equally that the nervous centers 
have been strongly influenced. In the chapters on Stimula- 
tion I tried to show that these are effects producible in many 
morbid conditions, as well by easily-digested food (such as 
soup) as by either alcohol or ammonia, though not so rapidly. 
And they are produced also, in other cases, by a variety of 
other stimulants — by turpentine, opium, sulphuric, nitric, and 
chloric aethers, various essential oils, &c. Of these, turpen- 
tine and sulphuric aether present the closest resemblance, in 
their action, to alcohol; and a very marked toleration oi them 
is also set up in certain diseases. 

For all these reasons, it appears to me that the proposal to 
class stimulants, at least provisionally, as a special variety of 
foods, is not devoid of rationality. In so much as they con- 
serve the life of the organism, not by substituting abnormal 
for normal action in the principal organs, but by restoring 
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to believe in the possibility of alcohol, or sulphuric aether, 
acting in any dose as food, it never occurs that there is pre- 
cisely the same difficulty in explaining the diametrically 
opposite actions of tea, of coffee, or of quinine, according as 
they are taken in small or in excessive doses. 'We are ac- 
customed to think of these substances simply as tonic stimu- 
lants exercising a beneficial influence on nutrition; we are 
apt to forget that they are undoubted narcotic poisons when 
taken in excessive doses, and that excesses in tea and coffee 
do actually produce poisoning in a very considerable number 
of cases. 

It has been shown conclusively, by Bernard and others, 
that substances which, both from experience and from their 
resembling closely certain important constituents of the blood, 
would be universally admitted to be food, when introduced 
in excessive quantities to the circulation conduct themselves 
exactly like poisons as regards their stay in the organism.* 
Thus, if an unnecessarily large quantity of common salt be 
administered to an animal at once, there will be no perma- 
nent increase in the "quantity of that substance in the blood; 
the excess will not be fixed in that fluid, but eliminated, just 
like one of the metallic poisons. Thus, if serum of blood 
drawn from an animal be injected into the veins of another 
of the same species, the albumen «will not be retained, it will 
be cast out of the system in the urine. Thus, even water 
cannot be permanently added in any large excess to the blood, 
but escapes by some of the various emunctories. 

These instances are explained by M. Bernard on the ground 
that chloride of sodium, albumen, and water respectively, are 
constituents of the blood only under the form of certain 
definite "organic combinations," in ordinary circumstances, 
and that more than a certain quantity of them cannot, there- 
fore, be retained. On the other hand, speaking of the oc- 
casional retention of the metallic poisons within the body 
(e.g. mercury, arsenic, antimony, Ac), he remarks that in 

* Lemons snr les effets des substances toxiqoes, Ac. Par CI. Bernard. Paris, 1857. 
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bu% ihem maimUauxB aie not letamed in theUood, bat re- 
main i/lly ooteide its current, as in the tiaeae 6L the fiwcr, the 
ly>D^, kc. These are snletanoes wfaidi, aeoordin; to M. 
MtrtOLrAf like the excess of trae blood oonsthneiitB, ire 
^'fr/f^gn to the organism:" they- cannot, therefore, be re- 
\mimA in the blood. It is with considerable heiitatiao that 
f/fuz qoi^tiofM any argument of the iUnstrioiis Frendi physi- 
oU^fpnif bnt there is surely a fidlacy here. Tme it is that 
wh^e the metals in question have been given in poisoBOQB 
/l/iM/sM ov#^r a considerable period, a part at least df the pmnn 
iM ti\ti to 1k5 extruded from the circulation and retained idly 
in the tissues of the liver, Ac. Bui this does not acoonnt 
for another order of phenomena — ^those, namely, whidi are 
(Amt^rvtul where small doses of arsenic, mercury, Ac are given 
fluring long periods as tonics, with the effect of manifestly 
im[ir(;ving the quality of the blood and tissues. Here it can 
hiinlty be muintained that the medicament acts solely as a 
"fon»ign" b(Kly, and contracts no ''organic combination:" 
from (lay U) day and from week to week we see th^ evidences 
tliat Horno poworful agont is operating upon the elements of 
tho I)|()(h1 in a manner which indicates a very close, even if 
Nimpdrary, uniHon with them. Since the result is neither 
doalh nor impairment oven, but, on the contrary, a restoration 
of thn I)I<)<)<1 U) tho conditions of health, it is difficult to see 
upon what principle tho title of ailment can be refused to a 
milmtaiuu^ which j)roduco8 these effects, and which appears 
to piny a part (under the circumstances of the case) at least 
an important to nutrition as that of chloride of sodium in 
hoaltii. 

And if evt^n Huoh substances as the undoubtedly poisonous 
nu^talM aro not **foi*oign,*' except in a relative sense, to the 
organiHU^ still loss tiro wo justified in referring the class of 
Htimulant>M gi^norally to such a denomination. Many of them 
i'i>nHiHt of, or wntain, tho very ingredients of which the blood 
in in part niudo up. With regard to the various difiusible 
hyvhv-nul>on8, in jnurticular, it would be especially unjust, as 
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it seems to me, to deny them definitely the title of foods 
upon the ground that they are foreign to the organism, 
unless some far more decisive proof were offered to us than 
we yet possess that such is the case. The proof of elimination 
"en nature,*' nay, even of elimination "en totaliU et en 
ncUure,*' could not give certain demonstration of anything 
beyond the fact that the administration was untimely. 

I may be allowed to say, also, that there is nothing in the 
present position of physiological chemistry which would justify 
the conclusion that our ideas of alimentation are finally and 
permanently settled. For instance, even so vitally important 
a question as that of the uses of the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere is by no means satisfactorily laid to rest. It is true 
that there is a large mass of evidence which appears to show 
that under the circumstances of ordinary health atmospheric 
nitrogen takes no active part in the vital processes : but it is 
fiar from being certain that this is the case in all pathological 
conditions ; yet this is a fundamental point to establish, in 
deciding as to the possibility of maintaining the balance of 
material nutrition, in certain circumstances, without the aid 
of ordinary foods, or with an insufficient supply of them. For 
all we know, the administration of certain medicinal sub- 
stances may effect important changes in the behavior of the 
organism toward the atmospheric nitrogen. 

To recur to our former text, there is no existing definition 
of food, upon a merely chemical basis, which will satisfy us; 
and the only limitation of the word in which we are so far 
justified is that which confines it to substances which will 
avert death from inanition. It is no argument against this 
view that many of the substances which act as powerful 
stimulants can only maintain life, unaided, for a very limited 
time beyond that for which it might be supported by the 
mere combustion of the bodily tissues. The excess is suf- 
ficiently great, in many cases, to make all the difference 
between death from simple inanition and recovery. Under 
all these circumstances I submit that it is more rational to 
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regard the stimulant class of remedies aa exertlMg m boA* 
action ui^on the organism, than to maintam a mytliical 
doclrino of ^'stimulus and recoil" which has no baaia, eare 
in theories which are now exploded- 

The practical effects of the whole line of argtmieiit which I 
now bring to an ^nd may be shortly summed op in the foUov- 
iiig conclusions : 

L Narcosis, being a purely paralyzing proofs, does not 
foil within the number of remedid agenci^, pmperly ^eak- 
iiig- 

2» NeTrarthelesa, certain special forms of it may be em- 
ployod for a Btrictly temporary purpose, as in the ioduetian 
of anesthesia by chloroform, &c. 

3. Th© real therapeutic effect of the agents which wo oom- 
monly call narcotics is a true stimulation: that is, when we 
employ them in proper medicinal doses. 

4. Whc*n a particular symptom, e.g. pain, can only be re- 
liovod by narcotic doses of any drug, the medicine is probably 
altogether an improper one for the case* 

5. In such instances the substitution of another stimulant, 
and especially the administration of appropriate food, will 
usually produce the desired effect, unless this be altogether 
unattainable. 

6. It is erroneous to suppose that stimulation thus em- 
ployed is followed by a depressive "recoil" in any other 
sense than feeding may be said to be so followed. 

Such are the points which appear to me sufficiently made 
out for us to act upon : it will be seen that they involve a 
considerable change in the language, at least, which wo now 
employ in speaking on therapeutical matters. 

An immense task lies before the student of the action of 
medicines before the real operation of stimulants can be un- 
derstood ; and nothing short of the most patient and minute 
study of each member of the group, carefully separating the 
poisonous effects of large from the beneficial influence of 
small doses (and always keeping in mind that the words 
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'' large" and "small" are only to be read rdativdy to many 
other concomitant conditions of the experiment), can give us 
a full insight into the problem of stimulation. It is hoped 
that the suggestion of the close resemblance between the 
action of all true stimulants and that of foods may supply a 
dew which may somewhat assist further investigatio 

It were earnestly to be desired that the mode of thought, 
BO common among us, which deals with Life as if it were 
something capable of being measured by degrees more or less, 
might cease. I have endeavored, freely making use of the 
thoughts of others as well as of my own, to illustrate the dif- 
ference between intensity of action and perfection of action. 
Life is not any special force, nor is it any "collocation of 
forces :"* it is not in the organism, for it is the very organ- 
ism itself. Not the mere clay, indeed, however cunningly 
fashioned, but the thought of the Creator, binding together 
in wonderful relations the tissues of the material form and 
the forces of the surrounding universe. It is this which 
makes the individual — the Life ; the mere feict of the aggre- 
gation of particular tissues, or of the development of partic- 
ular forces, seems to me something widely distinct from it. 
Considering, therefore, the immense importance of the word 
" food," as indicating the part which we are intended volun- 
tarily to contribute to the sustenance of life, it were to be 
regretted, I think, that physiologists should bind themselves 
irrevocably to a profession of scientific faith which seems to 
connect the idea of sustenance simply with the growth of 
structure,t and which would increase the tendency of stu- 
dents (never too weak) toward a partial and confined view of 
the phenomena of vital organization. And it would be still 
more to be regretted did we any longer shut our eyes to the 
facts which abound on every side, and which testify to an 

* Bain, " On the Senses and the Intellect." 

t E.g. Mr. Savorj, in his excellent lectures on " Life and Death" (Smith, Elder 
k Co. 1863), p. 101. 
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SPECIAL RESEARCHES. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Upon the title-page of this volume, the three substances 
whose properties we are now to examine are arranged in 
what may be called the order of their relation to the organ- 
ism — Alcohol, which is the most important, being placed 
first, and Chloroform, which is the least important, last. 
This arrangement is based upon a rational principle : upon 
the fact, namely, that this is the order of the respective solu- 
bility of these three agents in the serum of the blood ; and 
that it is the order also of their capacity for being retained 
in the blood and tissues. 

It will be more convenient, however, for our present pur- 
pose, to study aether and chloroform before we turn our 
attention to alcohol : so that we may thoroughly understand 
what anaesthetic action is (of which these two substances give 
such marked examples) before we seek for evidences of a 
similar action, and attempt to trace its limits, in the oper- 
ation of alcohol upon the organism. 
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SULPHURIC JITHER 



RESEARCHES ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF 
SULPHURIC iETHER. 

This inquiry consists of two parte : — I. An investigation 
of the narcotic effects of aether. II. An investigation of its 
effects when given so as not to produce narcosis. 

I.— ^THER-NARCOSIS. 

In describing the nature of sether-narcosis afresh, I shall 
abstain from describing such of my experiments as merely 
educe results with which the profession is already fieuniliar ; 
and confine myself to those which appear to establish new 
facts. Before commencing the relation of my own researches, 
however, it will be useful to sketch a Hsumi of the main 
conclusions established by the labors of others in the same 
field. 

a. Local action of aether on the nerves. The researches of 
Serres, Longet, <&c. have established the fact that the con- 
tact of liquid aether with a naked nerve rapidly deprives it 
of its functional capacity, apparently by producing a positive 
alteration in its intimate structure. It need scarcely be 
remarked that such an experiment as the above presents the 
aBther to the nerve in a state of far greater concentration 
than that in which it reaches the subcutaneous nerves when 
applied to the unbroken skin. 

b. Action on the general nervous system. This is only 
produced, to any noticeable extent, through impregnation of 
the blood with the narcotic, either in the liquid or the vapor- 
ous form. According to the law of toxic action, which M. 
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Bernard bas so dearij exj^esBed, ^fects upaa the general 
nervoos svston can only be prodnced when the agioit has 
penetrated to the finer ramificatkms of the arterial system. 
This stage having been reached, the nervous phemMnena 
commenoe; and there is good reaacm to believe^ that the 
nenres at the periphery are first paralysed, and that the 
paralyzing influence gradually spreads to the centers. The 
general order in which anaesthesia of the snr&ce is derekqped 
is universally allowed to be from behind forward, ue. the 
nerves of the posterior extremitieB are first affected ; and of 
these, the nerves ol sensation scmewhat earlier than the 
nerves of moti<xi. The effects on motion and aoisation pro- 
ceed gradnally to develc^ themselves in the more anterior 
portions of the body; the last part to lose its sensibility 
being, according to M. Bernard, the conjunctiva of the eye. 
It will be seen, hereafter, that my eiq^eriments reveal dis- 
crepancies with this acoonnt, in certain minor particolars. 

The nervous centers begin to be affdcted soon after the 
earliest symptoms <^ peripheral sensory paralysis have ap- 
pearled. Aocording to M. Floiirenst and Dr. Snow,J they 
are iiLduenced as follows : — 1. The cerebral hemispheres. 2. 
Tte ceret^ellum. 3. The spinal cord. -L The medulla ob- 
longata, Xo observer, hitherto, states the date of commmet- 
tnef\t of narcotic inflaecce upon the fympaihetic system, but 
all agree that this system survives the extinction of the func- 
tions of all the above-menticMied centers. Acocurding to the 
table thus arranged it will be perxreived that the narcotized 
animal would lose — 1. The local sensibility of extreme parts, 
and the control of certain mnsK^es situated in those parts. 
2L The intdkctual powers. 3. The power of co-ordination 
of the locomotive organs generally. 4. The power of per- 
ceiving s^isory impressi<His, even from parts little removed 
finom the qnnal centers. 5. The power of breathing. 6. 

• CI Benari. ^ Icfow f«r Vs tJ««i tic* ssVftMccs toxaq^Ms^ * p. ^3l> ^ 
t Cuwftii nmkm ^ I Acwi€mar a» ScwM^k ttm xxir pf^ 251. 251 »0 
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The movements of vegetative life, e.g. of the heart, intes- 
tines, &c. 

Concerning the correctness of this scheme, it may be said 
that among those most conversant with the operations of 
anaesthetics there has been little or no question, excepting 
what might be suggested by doubts as to the functions of the 
cerebellum, and the possibility of separating co-ordination of 
locomotive muscular action from the condition of the periph- 
eral nerves. 

c. The next statement of importance which has received 
general support jfrom good authorities is, that circulation and 
respiration are similarly affected in the course of the induc- 
tion of aether-narcosis ; that their rapidity and force is at 
first augmented and afterward lessened. To this, and to the 
similar statement which has been made with regard to the 
action of chloroform, it will be seen that I have to take some 
important exceptions. 

d. The effects on the development of animal heat have 
been studied with great care by MM. Dumeril and Demas- 
quay,* and the conclusions arrived at by these observers — 
that the temperature is slightly raised during the very early, 
and depressed to the extent of 2.5 to 3 degrees (cent.) below 
the standard of health during the subsequent stages of pro- 
longed narcosis — have, I believe, met with general accept- 
ance. Upon this question I have made many observations, 
some of which appear to me to modify the general statement 
now quoted, but I shall refrain from dwelling upon them, 
feeling that more extended trials are necessary. Whatever 
the mechanism of the calorific changes in aether-narcosis may 
be, there is no doubt that they follow, for the moat part, the 
changes in the activity of respiration and circulation. On 
the other hand, the latter changes will not, I believe, account 
for the whole of the effects on the production of heat ; and 
these extra effects deserve careful investigation in the future. 

* Recherches ezp6rimentalea sur les Modifications, dbc. Arch. Q6n. de Med. 
1S48, pp. 189, 332. 
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e. Am regards the general order of the jmnljtic mthctioDB 
of the nervouB system which have been enmneraied, mj ob- 
servations present no very important novelty, escort as 
regards the affections of the sympathetic tywieni, bat on the 
latter point I venture to believe that they indicate points of 
considerable importance. 

/. With respect, also, to the distinction between the period 
of ''excitement" and the period of ''anaesthesia," it will be 
seen that my inquiries compel me to take an entirely differ- 
ent view from that commonly stated in books. 

g. The question of the possibility of inducing anflOBthesia, 
with full development of all its symptoms, by the introduction 
of 8Bther into the body by other channels than that of the 
lungs, has particularly engaged my attention. The reader 
is doubtless aware that various observers, and especially M. 
Flourens and MM. Lallemand, Duroy, and Pernn, have stated 
positively that anaesthetics cannot be made fully operative 
except by offering their vapor to absorption by the longs. 
My observations necessitate a very different conduaion. 

1. Experiments on the Human Svhject 

In tho following experiments an apparatus was used which 
was a close imitation of that employed by Snow, and figured 
in his work on Ansssthetics. One or two ounces of sather 
wore placed in the interior of the evaporation box, which was 
occupied by a spiral so arranged as to compel the atmospheric 
air to pass over a large surface of sether on its way to the 
mouth. The tube and £EU)e-piece were those of an ordinary 
Snow's inhaler; the latter was accurately adapted to the jEem^. 

Experiment I. — The apparatus having been charged as 
above described, a man aged forty, in sound health, and of 
muscular build, commenced inhalation, for the purpose of 
allowing an examination of his eyelids, as he had two days 
(previously got a "spark" of something, finom the furnace of a 
forge, into his eye, and the part was so unnaturally sensitive 
that he could not bear it to be handled. 
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No voluntary struggling took place, and the vapor did not 
appear to irritate the air-passages. Respiration, which at 
the commencement was 16 per minute, retained this rate 
during the whole of the first minute. The pulse (which at 
the commencement of inhalation was 74) mounted during 
that time to 96, and was very forcible in its beat. Sixty-five 
seconds from the first inspiration of aether the patient sat up 
and looked at me with a roguish leer for a moment or two. 
He then sank back and began to gabble incoherent nonsense 
with great fluency, and at first with perfect articulation : by 
the end of the second minute the pulse had risen to 104; 
respirations 18; eye somewhat congested, fiEkce of the natural 
tint, pupil apparently unaffected in size and quite sensitive 
to changes of light. There was now very perceptible dimi- 
nution in the sensibility of the skin of the hands; there was 
also commencing rigidity of the muscles of the arms and fore- 
arms, and more decided stifihess of the legs. At the end of 
the third minute articulation had become confused; there was 
a copious flow of frothy saliva, which the patient made no 
eflFort to get rid of; consciousness was apparently lost, mus- 
cular rigidity was general and very strong, particularly in 
the muscles of the neck; face flushed and sweating, eyes very 
much congested, pupil contracted and insensitive. Pulse 98; 
respiration 28. At this moment an attempt was made to 
explore the injured eye, but the lids closed with spasmodic 
firmness at the first touch on the conjunctiva of their edges. 
Inhalation was continued for two minutes longer; at the end 
of this time muscular rigidity had disappeared, the patient 
was profoundly unconscious, the pupils dilated, and the con- 
junctiva perfectly insensitive; pulse 96; respiration 21, snor- 
ing. The eye was now explored, and the foreign body 
removed in less than a minute. The patient had completely 
regained consciousness at the end of seven minutes from the 
withdrawal of the sether inhader; pulse 72; respiration 15. 
At this time, however, and for several minutes lotiger, there 
was still some feeling of numbness in the feet and in the 
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calves of the legs, slight dizziness, and a slight deficiency in 
the co-ordination ol the movements of the lower limbs in 
walking. On examining the inhaler, three ounces of aether 
were found to have been used. 

Experiment II. — ^An ounce of sether having been placed in 
the inhaler, the face-piece was made &8t to my own teuoe by 
strips of adhesive plaster. My watch was placed before me 
in such a position that I could easily see the movements of 
the second-hand. With pencil in hand, I made a simple 
mark upon paper for each fifteen seconds, so long as con- 
sciousness lasted. I had no assistant in this experiment. 

With the exception of the odor of the sether being very 
unpleasant, my sensations were highly agreeable, and no irri- 
tation of the air-passages was occasionedj although the outer 
valve of the &ce-piece was left more than three-quarters 
closed from the first. The first symptoma were those of 
simple exhilaration, and warmth extending all over the body; 
the pulse was somewhat increased in frequency and the heart's 
action became strong and perceptible to myself. For more 
than thirty seconds, I experienced no other feelings than 
these. A sense of numbness and indistinct tingling then 
began to affect the feet and spread upward with considerable 
rapidity. Almost simultaneously, perspiration broke out on 
the forehead, and I began to be dizzy, with a feeling as if the 
room were spinning round. I felt a strong inclination to 
laugh, and I believe I did so. It was now impossible for me 
to see the movements of the second-hand of the watch, or 
even the large figures; my limbs felt like lead, and almost 
the last thing of which I was conscious was that my pencil 
fell out of my hand, and that I could neither see it on the 
floor nor move my foot to feel for it. 

On recovering consciousness, I could not at first move any 
of my limbs, and the room still seemed to spin round; the 
face-piece was still firmly attached. It was some little time 
before I could distinguish the figures on my watch; when I 
had accomplished this, it appeared that thirty-five minutes 
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had elapsed since the commencement of inhalation. I was 
comfortably cool, but my face was damp with copious per- 
spiration. There was still a sensation of numbness and tin- 
gling in all my limbs, and, on attempting to walk, I could not 
manage my legs. In less than five minutes more, I had per- 
fectly recovered. It appeared that I had only made two 
marks upon the paper: this proved that I had become un- 
equal to the requisite movements, or oblivious of the matter, 
before the forty-fifth second from the commencement of inha- 
lation. All the aether in the apparatus had been used. 

By comparing Experiments I. and II., which I believe offer 
a fair representation of the phenomena of aether-narcosis, w^ 
may arrive at a more clear idea of the order of events than 
is to be derived from the general descriptions of them given 
in such works as I have seen. 

In the first place, it is evident that the ordinary phrase — 
" period of excitement " — as indicating an early stage, separate 
from the "period of anaesthesia," is likely to lead to serious 
misapprehension. The symptoms which would be considered 
as particularly indicating excitement were the muscular 
rigidity, the half-delirious movements, and the incoherent 
talk of the patient in Experiment I., and the disposition to 
hysteric laughter which I myself experienced. In both cases, 
however, it was noted that the symptoms referred to did not 
occur till the signs of advancing paralysis had already devel- 
oped themselves: thus, in Experiment I., at the very moment 
when the patient sat up and began to resist somewhat, he 
took scarcely any notice of a sharp pinch, with which I tested 
the sensibility of his calf. His garrulous talk was quite in- 
coherent: the muscular rigidity did not appear till an even 
later stage, when symptoms of paralysis were still more ap- 
parent. In my own case, symptoms of palsy of sensation ap- 
peared so early as half a minute from the commencement of 
inhalation, and distinctly preceded the emotional "excite- 
ment" which inclined me to laughter. The earlier mental 
state had been one of mere pleasant exhilaration of a tranquil 
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kind, and perfectly diffar^t firom the later ocmdition, in which 
ooD8cioQsne88 was evidently mnch impaired. 

It is obvions, then, that it is incorrect to speak of the period 
of mnscular rigidity, emotional distorbance, Ac, as separate 
from, and prior to, the period of anaesthesia. On the con- 
trary, they are clearly a part of the train of anaesthetic effects 
produced on human beings by sether (for, in this respect, all 
the cases that I have witnessed agreed perfectly with those 
above described). The undoubtedly voluntary struggles which 
sometimes precede the development of muscular rigidity are 
to be interpreted in the same way. They are the result of 
narcotic delirium, and are due to the paralyzing influence of 
isther on the cerebral hemispheres. 

It appeared also, from Experiment I., that req»iration and 
the pulse need not be affected in direct proportion to each 
other: thus, during the first minute of inhalation, respiration 
remained unaffected, while the pulse rose 22 beats; during 
the second minute, respiration only increased 2 beats, while 
the pulse rose to 30 i^ve its fr^u^icy at commencement; 
during the third minute, ihe pulse only increased by 2 beats, 
while the respiration suddenly became increased by 10. After 
seven minutes of fiill anaesthesia, the puke and breathing had 
both fallen slightly below their level at the commencement of 
inhalation. 

Besides the above two cases, I have witnessed, or taken 
part in, the successful* inhalation of sether by human beings, 
thirty-four times: the majority of these inhalations w^re for 
experimental purposes merely. The following table repre- 
soits, at a gkmce, the average effects upon the frequency of 
polae and respiration at different periods of the anaesthetic 
ptoceas. The pati^its were all free fit>m any discoverable 
diBoano of heart or lungs; 21 were males and 13 females; of 
the whole number 3 were under, and 31 over, the age of 
puberty. 

• Ko cases srs adnittsd to this lisi in whi^ foD *n«f^ivim fl vis not indaoed. 
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On inspecting tliis table, it will be evident that though the 
general tendency of setherization appears to be to quicken 
both respiration and circulation in the early, and lower them 
in the later stages of ansesthesia, yet the affection of these 
two frinctions does not by any means accurately coincide. 
And this, which is seen on an average of thirty-four cases, is 
more strikingly displayed by the evidence of Experiment I., 
whidi shows how fex the variation from such coincidence may 
extend. The high rate of respiration which is marked in the 
table, as the average at the time of commencing inhalation, 
was owing to agitation and alarm on the part of some patients. 

Of the 34 patients, 26 were affected with a symptom to 
which it is desirable to call attention, viz. flushing of the fsLce 
(sometimes accompanied by sweating). This invariably ap- 
peared (when it occurred so as to be recognizable at all) in 
the very early stages of narcotism ; in fact, it may be said to 
have been the first symptom of sether-narcoeis. It was im- 
mediatel}ibfollowed, in every case, by an increased secretion 
of saliva; and it was obvious that both symptoms depended 
upon paralysis of the branches of the cerviccd sympathetic. 
This paralysis of the cervical sympathetic is one of the sjnnp- 
toms of alcoholic narcosis also, and in the case of that agent, 
as well as of aether, comes on very early. 
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2. ExperimenU an AnimaU. 



Experiment I.— A middl<«i»d, fafl-grown, and healthy 
rat was introduced qniddy into a g^ jar, of 1,260 cubic 
indiee ampacity, thrragh whidli the vapor of 126 grwns of 
»ther had hem thcrougfalj diffused (10. grains to the 100 
cubic indies). 

The animal instantly became very mudi excited, and ran 
round the jar. k«ping up as if to escape. In less than one 
minute, it fell on its side; the req>iratioQ was percMved to 
be extranely hurried; the rat was, i^qparaitlj, quite uncon- 
scious. Ser^raldoniccoiiTukioiis of the limbs now occurred, 
after whidi they aj^Mrod to become rigid. Five minutes 
after its introduction to the jar, the animal was obIj breath- 
ing by isolated gaqps. It was now removed to the oatw air, 
one or two gasfong reeftratioBS ensued, and respirmtKA then 
ceas>ed. The thorax was opened, and the heart was observed 
to beat ioor three and a half minutes longer. 

Experiment II. — An aT^rage-eiaed, fiall-grown, hcalAy 
whiti^ moose was introduced into the same jar, diarged with 
an ^ther n^^cur c^ the same strength as b^ore. 

In^tanthr^ the animal gaT« one or twt> ^nsmodic leaps up- 
ward, snd then fell on Tts side with rigid limbs and slight 
trMiukK» movementsw In ninerr seconds, it was removed 
from the jar, and alBQfit simuhaneoosi^ the breathing cea^ 
The dwsl WM immrdiitchr £t open, and the heart seoi to 
ha moltonksB, «s»p4 fcr a sl^t pnknuon of the anrides. 
Ind^tmi (k^ |«idkiii^ feiM lo set the v«ntridles in more- 



it IIL— An ax^w^ fisll-girown rat» of medium 
^"■^ ^"W Sitrodnoad intii> ^ same jar, which was cbaiged 
^&tt» vi^porof 63 g:miKaf Mko^ i5 ^niK to the 100 



At ^ end of a minmte ^ r^epcraSHn wns ohserTs^^bs 
^*i*4 Md gantiig; lli^ uianal n^^red rasdasshr, l^^ ^ts 
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xinable to co-ordinate its motions. One minute later it had 
fallen on its side, and was apparently unconscious; the limbs 
were extended and rigid: respirations 72. Four minutes 
from the commencement of the experiment respiration ceased; 
the thorax was now opened, without touching the abdomen, 
and a powerful sether odor was perceived; the heart was beat- 
ing feebly, 60 per minute. The contractions were not quite 
stopped till twelve minutes later; the muscular tissue of the 
heart was then found to be but very slightly irritable, and 
irritation of the thoracic ganglia of the sympathetic produced 
no effect on the heart. The lower part of the intestine^ was 
filled with faeces; there had been no evacuation. 

Experiment IV. — A healthy, active white mouse was in- 
troduced into the same jar, charged with a similar proportion 
of »ther vapor. 

In half a minute the animal fell on its side, and apparently 
became unconscious; the limbs were extended, and appeared 
rigid. Death by cessation of breathing took place in two 
minutes four seconds from the commencement of the experi- 
ment; the heart continued to beat for rather more than a 
minute, and then ceased, except the auricles, which continued 
to pulsate for a few seconds longer. The heart remained 
irritable much longer than in Experiment II. 

Experiment V. — ^A healthy rat of average size was intro- 
duced into the same jar, which was charged with the vapor 
of 31*5 grains of sether (2^ grains to the 100 cubic inches). 

The animal ran round the jar in a very excited manner, 

and tried to leap up the sides of it. In seventy seconds it 

began to stagger and fall about, as if drunk, and in less than 

two minutes it lay on its side. Being removed from the jar, 

iowever, it was found to be only partially unconscious: the 

liind quarters were quite insensitive, as liketvise the muzzle; 

fJie conjunctiva, however, and the skin of the chest and fore 

Xlmbs were quite sensitive. It perfectly recovered after five 

:>jr six minutes exposure to the air. 

Experiment VI. — The same rat was introduced into the 
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same jar, charged with the same dose as in tlie last eaqieri- 
ment. The same symptoinaoccarred as before, bat the aDimal 
WM allowed to remain three minutes in the jar. On being 
removed to the air unconsdonsnese and An«Piail^^a were found 
to be complete. Left to itself, the rat remained in the amwA 
state for eleven minutes, and then b^an to recover: recovery 
was complete in about six minutes more. The anterior parts 
of the body, the fore legs and the conjunctiva, were the first 
to recover sensation; the hind quarters remained powerless 
and the muzzle insensitive for a considerable time after the 
animal had regained consciousness. 

Experiment VII.— A full-grown healthy rat was introduced 
into the same jar, charged as before with the vapor of 2^ 
grains to the 100 cubic inches. 

The same symptoms were developed as before, and the 
animal was allowed to remain in the jar fifteen minutes; at 
tlio end of this time respiration had entirely ceased. ' Quickly 
opening the thorax, I found the heart beating; it continued 
to pulHato for more than two minutes. 

Kxporimont VIII. — A full-grown healthy rat was intro- 
duotul into the same jar, charged with the vapor of 12*5 grains 
of author (1 grain to the 100 cubic inches). 

At tho ond of half an hour the animal (which hadmani- 
fostod Bomo excitement at first, but afterward became quiet 
onough) was removed from the jar ; it was fully conscious, but 
tho hind limbs wore powerless, and it could only feebly move 
Uu> fon) logs : the muscle also was far less sensitive than it 
would normally be. These slight symptoms did not wholly 
dinap^Huvr till more than twenty minutes later. 

KxiH^riment IX. — A healthy white mouse was introduced 
into a jar of 1,260 cubic inches content, which was charged 
with the vapor of Sl'5 grains of aether (2*5 grains to the 100 
cubic inches). 

D^th by cessation of respiration took place in nine minutes 
forty 8tH\>nds from the animal s introduction to the jar : the 
heart continued to beat some minutes later. 
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Experiment X. — A healthy white mouBe was introduced 
into the same jar, which was charged with the vapor of 12*6 
grains of sether (1 grain to the 100 cubic inches). 

At the end of twenty-five minutes the animal was taken 
out ; it staggered and occasionally fell, but preserved entire 
consciousness, and in a few minutes had entirely recovered. 
When first taken out of the jar the hind limbs were weak, 
and somewhat less sensitive than the fore legs. 

£. — Injections into the Peritoneal Cavity. ' 

Experiment XI. — ^Ten minims of aether were injected into 
the peritoneal cavity of a full-grown rat at 11.42 a.m. 

The animal was narrowly watched until 12.42, when, as 
not the slightest narcotic symptoms had appeared, 20 minims 
more aether were injected. In two minutes firom this time 
the respiration rose to 120 ; four minutes later it was 160 : there 
was still no unconsciousness or anaesthesia, no convulsive move- 
ments or muscular rigidity. By 1 .20 the respiration had sunk 
to 100, and it kept at this level, or thereabouts, till 1.32, when 
the animal fell into a sleep, from which, however, it could be 
easily aroused, and in which it showed no symptoms of gen- 
uine anaesthesia. At 3.7, 30 minims more aether were injected. 
At 4.30 it was at length noticed that there was decided 
paralysis, both of sense and motion, in the hind quarters, 
and also that the muzzle was apparently somewhat insensitive; 
the conjunctiva was not in the least affected. The animal 
never got beyond this degree of aetherization. Next morning it 
appeared entirely free from any symptom of aether-narcosis, and 
ate food with a tolerable appetite in fact, appeared none the 
worse for the operation. Nor did any bad consequences follow. 

Experiment XII. — ^A large and strong tom cat had 30 
minims of aether injected into his peritoneal cavity at 3.15 p.m. 
The animal had been fed moderately at 8 a.m. At 3.60 the 
cat showed scarcely any symptom of narcosis, and one drachm 
more aether was injected. 
18 
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aether was demonstrated by the formation of the emerald- 
green oxide of chromium. From the decided effect produced 
on the test-solution during the first few minutes it was ob- 
vious that the elimination was proceeding very rapidly ; and 
pari passu with this process the symptoms of anaesthesia 
subsided. In half an hour from the commencement of the 
test-process a very feeble reaction could alone be obtained, 
and correspondently with this it was observed that only a 
very slight degree of anaesthesia and muscular weakness of 
the hind limbs remained. No evil consequences whatever 
followed this rough treatment of the peritoneum. 

That the more rapid elimination of the sether from the 
lungs, in the case of the dog and of the rat mentioned above, 
did not altogether proceed from peculiarity in the organiza- 
tion of these animals, as compared with that of the cat, may 
be suspected &x)m the following experiment : 

Experiment XIII. — ^A full-grown healthy rat had fifty 
minims of aether injected into his peritoneal cavity at 12.12 

P.M. 

Half a minute later the respiration was found to be ex- 
tremely hurried (104), and for a moment I supposed the 
distention of the belly by aether-vapor might be causing com- 
pression of the diaphragm and lungs ; but the flaccid condition 
of the abdominal walls negatived this idea. The heart's 
action could not be counted. At 12.13 the limbs were rigid 
and tremulous. At 12.14 full anaesthesia was developed, and 
the animal lay in a condition of incomplete coma ; respiration 
72, heart's action uncountable from its rapidity. From this 
time the rapidity of the respiration sank fast, the animal 
breathed by isolated gasps, and respiration ceased at 12.17 
(five minutes after the injection). The abdominal walls were 
still flaccid. 

During the period of anaesthesia an apparatus was adjusted 
to the rat's muzzle, by means of which the expired air was 
carried through a similar test-solution to that employed in 
the last experiment. Abundant evidence of the elimination 
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of sether was obtained. • Immediatel j on the arrest of breath- 
ing the chest was slit open and the heart was observed pul- 
sating feebly at the rate of 60 per minute. A very strong 
odor of aether was perceptible the instant the chest was 
opened. The heart continued to beat for 12 minutes, the 
auricles being the vltimum moriens. When these had ceased 
to act, no amount of irritation of the sympathetic ganglia in 
the thorax would re-excite contraction of the heart; but 
pricking the muscular tissue of the ventricle caused a feeble 
response for a short time. The eflfects of electricity were not 
tried. The intestines were observed to be dilated and un- 
wrinkled ; they lay perfectly still, and, although the lower 
bowel was full, no evacuation had taken place. 

What was the circumstance which determined the non- 
production of anaesthesia in Experiment X. (which, by-the- 
way, had been performed on the very animal which was the 
subject of Experiment XIII.)? Looking at the results of 
Experiment XII. we must conclude that it was the ready 
elimination of the narcotic from the lungs (as already sug- 
gested) before it could reach the arterial circulation, which 
prevented its operation on the nerves and nerve-centers. But 
how are we to account for the difference between the results 
obtained in Experiments X. and XIII. respectively, which 
were made on the same animal, the total quantity of aether 
used being actually greater in the case where only slight 
anaesthetic symptoms were produced than in that in which 
rapidly fatal narcosis was induced ? The only probable ex- 
planation would seem to be, that in the former case the aether 
being administered in divided doses of gradually-increasing 
size, but little of the first doses reached the nervous system, 
the greater part being eliminated from the lungs as fast as it 
entered the portal circulation ; while in the latter the portal 
circulation was suddenly charged with an amount of aether 
which it was impossible for the lungs to eliminate so rapidly 
as to prevent a poisonous dose of the narcotic entering the 
systemic circulation, and thus operating upon the nervous 
system. 
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It is obvious at any rate, that anaesthesia can be produced 
by the application of liquid aether to the absorbent surface of 
the peritoneum ; and it is evident, also, that when this is the 
case the symptoms do not vary from those observed in aether- 
narcosis produced by inhalation. These are facts which, so 
far as I know, are novel ; at any rate, they stand in opposi- 
tion to the statements of most authors. And, what is equally 
satisfactory, it is proved by the results of these experiments 
and numerous others to which they have led me, that aether 
— ^provided, at least, that it do not remain too long in con- 
tact with the peritoneum — excites no inflammatory Action in 
it. As this is the case, and as little or nothing in the way 
of shock appears to be caused by the mere first contact of 
the anaesthetic with the peritoneum, we have a very valuable 
mode of experimentation with aether ready to our hands. 

We are therefore justified in taking an animal such as the 
cat, in which repeated experimentation has proved that aether 
injected into the peritoneum causes rapid anaesthesia, as the 
subject for comparative trials with different doses. 

Experiment XV. — A healthy, full-grown, and very large 
cat (the subject of Experiment XL, from which it had per- 
fectly recovered) had half a drachm of aether injected into 
the peritoneum. As had occurred in the former experiment, 
no traces, or only the slightest, of anaesthesia were produced 
by this small dose ; but the application of the chromic acid 
test to the expired air gave indications, within one minute of 
the operation, that elimination by the lung was going on. 

Experiment XVI. — Forty-five minims of aether were in- 
jected into the peritoneal cavity of the same cat (two days 
later) at 11.45 a.m. The animal took very little notice of 
the actual operation, though it resisted the preparations for 
it vigorously. 

For the first five minutes nothing more was noticed than 
that the cat became somewhat dazed and drowsy : soon after 
this, however, it got up and began to run round the room, 
but its powers of steady locomotion were much interfered 
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with, and it tumbled down repeatedly, and Unndered against 
various objects. Eight minutes from the injection the hind 
quarters were completely paralyzed as to motion and sen- 
sation, and the muzzle was nearly insensitiTe. A few seconds 
later the fore limbs ako appeared to have lost voluntary 
motion and sensation, and all the limbs were slightiy rigid. 
Beyond this point, narcosis did not proceed: the animal 
never lost consciousness, or the power of moving its head, or 
the sensibility of the conjunctiva; the pupils were never fully 
dilated, and they remained, throughout, sensitive to light 
Recovery commenced about ten minutes from the time of in- 
jection, and was complete by 12.2, so &r as r^arded the 
ansesthetic*symptoms. 

Experiment XYII. — ^The same cat, being in full health, 
and having eaten food with relish seven or eight hours pre- 
viously, had 5i of aether injected into the peritoneal cavity, 
at twelve o'clock (the day after the last experiment). 

12.1. The animal ran quickly round the room, and seemed 
much excited. 

12.2.30. Movements uncertain; the cat faJk down re- 
peatedly; respiration rapid and panting, circulation too rapid 
to be counted ; pupils contracted ; hind limbs partly paralyzed. 

12.4. Complete paralysis of sensation and motion and 
partial unconsciousness; eyebaUs turned up, and moving, 
with a rhythmic alternation, outward and inward; pupils 
dilated widely, but still sensitive in some d^ree to light ; 
conjxmctiva insensitive; respiration 36; circulation extremely 
rapid. This was the point of deepest narcosis, at which the 
animal remained stationary for nearly ten minutes. 

12.14. Respiration 32. Circulation 140. The cat raised 
its head and looked about ; the conjunctiva was fully sen- 
sitive; muzzle insensitive; complete paralysis of sensation 
and motion in all the limbs. 

Recovery was complete at 12.31. 

The cat, which was the subject of these last experiments, 
was not operated on any further with s&ther. 
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Experiment XVIII. — A large, faU-grown cat, near about 
the same size as that one used in the other experiments, had 
3iv of aether injected into its peritoneal cavity. 

Respiration iw/mediately became very hurried; circulation 
160. The animal collapsed, so to speak, and fell on its side 
senseless, with the pupils widely dilated, the eyeballs con- 
vulsed; the rectum and bladder were involuntarily evacuated. 
In less than eighty seconds respiration had ceased, and on 
immediately opening the chest, the heart was found beating 
very languidly and irregularly 45 per minute. The con- 
tractions ceased in less than a minute, the auricles moving a 
little longer than the ventricles. The smell of aether was 
strongly perceptible in the cat's breath within forty-five 
seconds from the moment of injection, an(^ on opening the 
thorax a powerful SBther-odor rushed out. The heart's irrita- 
bility was evidently very much lessened by the poison, and 
very soon departed altogether. 

On analyzing the above-narrated experiments we may come, 
I think, to some conclusions which it will be as well at once 
to state. 

1. In the production of sether-narcosis important diflFerences 
may be noted in the order of the symptoms according to the 
rapidity with which the blood receives the higher degrees of 
saturation. The general principle asserted by Snow is vindi- 
cated by experimental fact. 

2. In sether-narcosis induced by the inhalation of an atmos- 
phere weakly impregnated with the vapor, the narcotic effects 
consist of a paralysis which spreads from periphery to center, 
which involves the brain, the sensory, the motor, and the 
sympathetic system to nearly an equal extent; the sym- 
pathetic phenomena probably appearing slightly the eaxliestf 
and the sensory affection slightly preceding the motor. 

3. The same results are produced by the injection of a 
moderate dose of liquid SBther into the peritoneal cavity or 
into the interior of the digestive canal, unUes the ansdsthetic 
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Bhoidd chalice to be eliminated by the lung so rapidly as not 
to reach the arterial system in any considerable quantity — 
an* occurrence which sometimes takes place. 

4. In either case, if the process do not extend over too 
long a period, it tends naturally to recovery. The too great 
prolongation, however, even of this, which may be called the 
tjrpical form of sether-narcosis, tends to produce death, by 
paralyzing the respiratory movements through its e£fect8 on 
the medulla oblongata. 

6. Under the circumstances of very rapid saturation of 
the blood with a laxge dose of sulphuric jBther, the course of 
narcosis is materially disturbed, and tends to the immediate 
production of dangerous or even fatal symptoms, which differ 
firom those observed when an animal gradually Biaka into 
death by apnoea As the result of the protracted operation of 
less overwhelming doses. 

6. The statement made by Dr. Snow,* and repeated by 
the Committee of the Boston Medical Improvement Society,t 
that aether is altogether incapable of causing sudden death 
by paralysis of the heart, is considerably invalidated by the 
result of several of the experiments with strong atmospheres, 
supported as they are, moreover, by the analogous eflFects 
observed to result from the injection of very large doses into 
the peritoneal cavity. {E.g. Experiment XVIII.) 

7. The statement that circulation and respiration are af- 
fected in direct proportion to each other, and that both these 
functions are rendered more active in the earlier, and de- 
pressed in the later, stages of aetherization, is too vague, and 
is, moreover, inaccurate ; for it not unfrequently happens that 
the circulation is greatly quickened, while the respiration re- 
mains almost at its normal frequency, or, at any rate, is very 
much more slightly hastened. And the idea that so long as 
the action of the heart has not been diminished in frequency 

* Op. cit. 

t Report of a Committee of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement on the 
alleged dangers which accompany the Inhalation of Sulphuric Ether. Boston, 1861. 
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that organ may be held to have escaped or resisted the nar- 
cotic action of the aether* would appear to be a serious mis- 
take. Extreme quickness of the pulse is very well known to 
be a symptom of great cardiac debility ; it is considered to 
afford this indication in the various "adynamic " fevers. And 
by analogy we find this phenomenon very frequently indeed, 
almost constantly, developed as a symptom of very acute 
anaesthetic poisoning, which is yet not quite severe enough 
to arrest the co-ordinated movements of the heaxt altogether. 
In many of the experiments now detailed, and in many others 
which I have made, it has been noted that great rapidity of 
circulation was the not uncertain harbinger of a rapid and 
shock-like fall of the pulse-rate; but in all these cases it was 
obvious that the rapidity as well as the subsequent slowness 
were the direct consequences of a paralysis of those portions 
of the nervous system which regulate the heart's action. It 
is therefore erroneous to speak of the phenomena of cardiac 
"excitement" as belonging to the "pre-anaesthetic" stage. 

8. If this be the case, it would seem to follow that excessive 
rapidity of circulation in aether-narcosis must be attributed 
to partial paralysis of the sympathetic system, for the follow- 
ing reasons : We have evidence that the sympathetic system 
is affected, even in gradual anaesthesia, by the paralyzing in- 
fluence of aether at an earlier stage of narcosis than that in 
which the medulla oblongata is considerably influenced. It 
can hardly be doubted that the increased effects of a more 
rapid impregnation of the blood with the narcotic would tell 
more rapidly on the sympathetic nerves than on the medulla 
oblongata, or on the pneumogastric branches, on account of 
the peculiarly intimate connection of the former with the 
arterial tree. And any one who has experimented on animals 
who have died from apncea must have been struck with the 
powerfully exciting influence which can be brought to bear 
on the heart by rough handling of the thoracic sympathetic 

• Du r61e de 1* Alcool et des Anaesth^siques. Lallexnand, Dupoj, and Perrin. Paria, 
1860. P. 259. 
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ganglia, such aa moat inflict injorj cm them not inferior to 
that which a paralyzing narcotic might canae. Under thcBe 
oircumstancea, it seema deairable to atndy carefolly the Tarions 
•videncei of sympathetic paralysis, which present themselves 
in the course of sother-naroosis. 

(a) Th© earl i OH t aymptoins of sym pathetic paralysis are to 
be traced in tho flushing of the face, which, according to my 
obsarvaiiunf is very frequently , if not always, to be noted in 
the htiman subject of aetber-narcoais, and which is usually 
attend tnl hy a pcroeptible perspiraUon j this symptom is also 
noted ill tht' om^ly stag^a of alcobol^narcoais, 

(6) SimuUaii0OU8ly with, or soon after the appearance of 
these itytnptoma, thoro is usually a more or less oopious se- 
oretioii of mliv^ In several human patients, and in many 
mammatiaa aniniiUs, I have observed this phenomenon; and 
this net meivly y^lwn the anaesthetic was inhaled, but also 
when it Vftm iqjicled Into the peritoneal cavity, the rectum, 
or tho .^twmaoh, 

(o) Tho influonce of sympathetic paralysis upon the ctrct^ 
htioH V(uni'9 t>^tremely» according to the rapidity with which 
\X\f^ UKhhI Invomt^ impregnated with »ther. When this agent 
i^uto)^ tlu> oitvulation slowly, and narcosis is gradually pro- 
vIvuhhI. tho olovHtion of the pulse-rate is at first comparatively 
s^mi^U. s^iwl #Ha^v mn»r ne^oh a higher pointy unless the poison- 
i^v,< (v v\u vi^\l to .^ &t^ issue. On the other hand, wh^i a 
).^^>^^ vIvvnv i.< x^(vidly introduced into the Uood {e.g. Experi- 
uvvul WIU.V tho oirvmlatioQ sochi becomes extremely hur- 
vusiv .^t thv^ .^^uxo limo th;jii the fiNrcseof the heart*s mov^n^its 
v^ j;*,\\v.W ,v,\jvux\\t a:kI lliis excessive hunyof circolation 
uv^^ >r.v> A\;uv uuy v\\5\tiau<^ up toa mom^itwhen it is abruptly 
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> \v :v^ \<\\v x V .uU'^i^\xt5>(SKv or even for compile arrest. I 

>ii-\vx >;u> vo hx^v ti^ i^'ts^umouT <Mf MM. LaUeeaand, Duroy, 

4 \>\ ' V^> ^> .'> V u vU"Kj\-rxKr^ vXie v>: theur experaaen ta^) as a con- 

.MO vVvuvVsW bv ,;r4wr^k>ed vitae»tt^ of tlie state- 
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ment that extreme rapidity of pulse coincides with a state of 
great depression. These gentlemen administered aether, by 
inhalation, to a dog, in divided doses. After ten minutes in- 
halation, partial insensibility having been produced, and a 
2)rofu8e flow of saliva taking place (one of the symptoms, 
already mentioned, of sympathetic paralysis), the apparatus 
"was charged with a fresh dose, and two or three minutes later 
profound ansBsthesia was produced : at this moment the circu- 
lation was 184; only a very slight diminution of this high 
rate had taken place twelve minutes later, when the respira- 
tion had already greatly diminished in frequency and the 
force of the heart's beat was much impaired. Even when 
respiration ceased, the beating of the heart was 130 per 
minute. Two minutes later it ceased. 

The highest degree of paralyzing action upon the sympa- 
thetic nerves which are distributed to the heart is that which 
causes instantaneous arrest of the co-ordinated movements of 
the heart without any preliminary quickening. This effect 
is seldom if ever witnessed in aether-narcosis, though it has 
repeatedly been produced by chloroform, as will be hereafter 
mentioned. Ordinarily, with aether, the effect of a very large 
dose (injected, for instance, into peritoneum or pleura) is to 
set the heart running rapidly for a few moments before it 
stops. 

{d) An abnormal formation of sugar by the liver, leading 
to artificial diabetes (the excess of saccharine matter being 
eliminated by the kidneys), has been noted by M. Bernard* 
and by Dr. Harley;t it would appear from their researches 
that this symptom is far more readily produced when aether 
is presented directly to the portal vein or its tributaries for 
absorption, than when it enters the circulation by way of the 
lungs, as in inhalation. This phenomenon has received differ- 
ent explanations, according as the disturbance of the normal 

* Lemons sur les Effets des Substances Toxiques, pp. 413-435 
t On the Physiology of Saccharine Urine. Brit, and For. Med.-Chir. Review. 
July, 1857. 
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whole of ita stay in the portal circulation, be in close prox- 
imity to the sympathetic branches which surround the rami- 
fications of that system — we can hardly doubt that this vola- 
tile and penetrating substance must powerfully affect those 
nerves; and believing this it is scarcely possible to imagine 
its influence to be other than a paralyzing one, since a very 
small amount of aether or of its vapor is enough to produce 
Buch effects when loeaUy applied to nerves. The same effects, 
as I cannot but suppose, would be produced, though in a less 
marked degree, upon the pneumogaatric nerve-filaments in 
the liver: at least this appears more probable than the inge- 
nious suggestion of Dr. Harley, that these nerves are stimu- 
lated y and by conveying this stimulant impression to the 
me^iulla cause a reflex excitement of the liver through the 
splanchnic nerves* Moreover, the investigations of Dr, 
Pavy,* if they have not finally disproved the possession of a 
true vital sugar- forming function by the liver, seem to point 
in the strongest way to the conclusion, that the appearance 
of sugar in the general circulation to any considerable extent 
implies an abrogation rather than a stimulation of vital powers 
in that organ, and with much force, also, to the conclusion 
that it 18 the extension to the sympathetic nerves of this de- 
vitalizing process which is answerable for the occurrence of 
ciiabetes. 

For these reasons I am unable to accept even the high 
authority of M. Bernard for the statement that diabetes pro- 
duced by aether is no part of the anesthetic effects of that 
agent. On the contrary, I believe it to be a very character- 
istic part of the train of narcotic phenomena. The production 
of diabetes, however, does not immediately follow the action 
of eether on the hepatic nerves to which I believe it owes its 
origin. In each of the following experiments a quantity of 
aether was employed which assuredly would have produced 
very decided diabetes had life lasted longer; it will be seen, 
however, that from two to four hours was insufficient to bring 
about the result 

• On Uie Ifttan wnd TreaitJieQt of Didwtes, Loiidoii; ChtiretiiU. IS62. 
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Experiment XIS. — A full-grown and healthy rabbit, wticli 
had been fed four houiB previonsly, had 3s3 of ather injected 
into its peritoneal cavity, at 1L50 AM. At 11*55 the aaimal 
was much excited and decidedly inebriated, for though active 
enough in running, its movements were uncertain and ill co- 
ordinated : moreover, there was an evident diminution in the 
sensibility of the hind limbs. It remained in about the same 
condition, except that a alight degree of motor palsy waa de- 
veloped in the hind limbs, at 12 o'clock. An apparatus was 
now adjusted by which the breath was conveyed through a 
test solution of chromic acid. At 12.15 the solution first 
began to experience a slight change of color; this rapidly 
deepened, and in less than two minutes became changed to a 
brilliant emerald green. At this moment the condition of 
the animal was that of partial but decided narcosis: there 
was considerable motor and almost total sensory paralysie of 
the hind limbs; the rabbit was apathetic, and, though per- 
fectly conscious, appeared to be quite deaf; for whereas it 
was originally an especially timid creature, it paid not the 
slightest attention to the loudest noise made close to its ears. 
The circulation was 300 per minute, the respiration 47, One 
hour later the animal remained as nearly as possible in the 
same condition in every respect; the breath waa again passed 
through u chromic acid solution, and almost at once produced 
a notable change of color, which rapidly progressed till the 
characteristic emerald green was developed. At this time 
the animars belly was carefully squeezed, so that the contents 
of the bladder were expelled as completely aa possible; the 
urine gave not the faintest traces of reaction with Trommer's 
test, even on prolonged boiling. At 2 P,M. the elimination 
of aether by the lungs was no longer demonstrable even by 
ten minutes' application of the chromic acid test, but a faint 
odor of ai^ther still lingered in the breath. Respiration 38; 
circulation 204. No outward sign of anaesthesia now re- 
mained, save a little drowsiness, the sensibility and motor 
power appeared perfect. The animal was now killed infltan- 
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taneouBly by opening the thorax and dividing the great ves- 
sels; the peritoneal cavity contained a few drops of clear 
serum having a slight odor of aether; there was a very mod- 
erate degree of injection of the subperitoneal vessels of the 
intestines. The bladder was full of urine; this was removed 
and tested for sugax, but not the least trace of that substance 
could be found. 

Experiment XX. — A full-grown but rather small and weak 
rabbit had 5i of aether injected into his peritoneal cavity at 
1.33 P.M. • In rather less than one minute the fullest uncon- 
sciousness and anaesthesia were developed ; the odor of aether 
was also plainly perceptible in the breath. Eespiration 64, 
circulation 280. At 1.35 the respiration was 87, circulation^ 
300, pupils dilated and insensitive to light. The animal 
remained in a state of deep narcosis, the depression of the 
nervous system appeared slowly to increase up to 3.35, when 
involuntary evacuation of urine took place ; a little of this 
was collected and tested, but no trace of sugar was found. 
Respiration was now 78, circulation 200, very weak. Soon 
after this signs of recovery began to be perceived, and at 
4.16 the animal had perfectly regained consciousness, and the 
sensibility and voluntary power of the fore limbs. Circula- 
tion 180, of good strength ; respiration 56. 3ij of aether were 
now injected into the right pleural cavity, the breathing 
almost instantly became hurried, then gasping, and in less 
than two minutes had ceased. On quickly opening the chest 
the heart was found passive, excepting a little fluttering of 
the auricles : nor could it be excited to contraction by irri- 
tation of the thoracic ganglia ; pricking the wall of the ven- 
tricle, however, re-excited contraction for nearly fifteen min- 
utes. During the short interval between the injection and 
the cessation of breathing the smell of aether was strongly 
developed in the breath. The bladder contained urine which 
must have been secreted within the last forty minutes of life; 
this was tested, but no sugar was found. 

Experiment XXI. — A full-grown, healthy, and remark- 
19 
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ably strong rabbit had Siss of ather injected inta his perito- 
neal cavity at 1,47 p^m. 

At 1*49 no symptoms of anflesthesia had appeared, but the 
belly waa enormonsly distended^ obviously by the vapor of 
aether J and tha breathing waa embarrassed by the comprea- 
eion of the contents of the chest. 

At 1.51 the distention had considerably eubsided, and 
symptoms of anaesthesia were apparent ; the hind quarters 
were paralysed as to sense and motion* At 1.54 the paral- 
ysis of sense and motion had extended to the anterior limbs ; 
the animal was still perfectly conscious^ and moved the head 
and neck with freedom. Circulation 268, respiration 72. 
Anj^thesia never advanced beyond thia period ; at 4.4 the 
animal had almost entirely recovered. 

5i of cJd&toform was now injected, per rectum; in less 
than two minutes respiration had risen to 120, circulation to 
314; there was great eicitement, and loss of co-ordinative 
power over the limbs. At 4.9 there was complete paralpb 
of sense and motion in the hind limbs, but the excitement 
oontinued, and the animal dragged itself rapidly about the 
room. This condition lasted for more than an hour, the ex- 
citement then passed off; but the animal remained stapid and 
with its hind limbs paralysed. At 5.48 the rabbit, having bo 
far remained to all appearance in the same oondition as has 
been described, was suddenly attacked with a violent parox- 
ysm of tetanic convulsions in which it died : rigor mortis 
occurred, apparently without the sUghteat interval, after 
death, fixing the body in the attitude of extreme opisthotonoe. 

The bladder of this animal had been completely emptied 
just previously to the injection of chloroform (one hour and 
three-quarters after the injection of aether)'; no sugar was 
found in the urine. On opening the body after death, the 
bladder was found distended with urine, which contained a 
little blood ; this was tested for sugar, but none was found. 

Experiment XXII. — A full-grown, healthy rabbit had Sj 
of aether injected into his rectum at 3.5 p.m. 
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At 3.7 the animal was extremely drunk, and his hind limbs 
were partly paralyzed, but he moved about actively enough. 
At 3.20 the rabbit was still much in the same condition, but 
rather more stupid and drowsy. Respiration 92, circulation 
too rapid to be cotmted. Sss more 89ther was now injected 
into the rectum. 

3.21. Profound ansBsthesia : the rabbit lies comatose, with 
widely dilated pupils; respiration 32, gasping; circulation 
too quick to be counted. 

3.22. Respiration has stopped. The chest is instantly slit 
open ; a faint fluttering of the auricles is the only remnant of 
cardiac action. Irritation of the sympathetic ganglia in the 
thorax produces no increase of contractions. Pricking the 
muscular structure of the ventricle only gives rise to local 
and partial contractions. 

Examination of the urine contained in the bladder (which 
must have been secreted within the last three or four minutes 
of life, as the bladder had been thoroughly emptied by press- 
ure just previously to this and was now nearly full) showed 
no traces of sugar. 

On a superficial examination of the cases above described 
it might at first seem that they indicated that paralysis of 
the sympathetic was not the cause of the artificial di^tes 
which has been observed by Bernard and Harley to follow 
the introduction of sether into the portal circulation. A high 
degree of palsy of the sympathetic system generally was prob- 
ably produced in all these four experiments, yet no diabetes 
occurred during the very considerable periods of time for 
which the animal survived the administration of the narcotic. 
It must be remembered, however, that upon the theory that 
diabetes results from a withdrawal of the nervous influence 
which would ordinarily prevent the liver from forming a 
sufficient quantity of sugar to overcharge the circulation and 
cause the elimination of that substance by the kidneys, the 
process would naturally be a gradual one ; and it would be 
some time before the blood would contain such a quantity of 
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Baccharine matter as would necessitate elimmation. On the 
otter hand, if w© could suppose with Bernard that the tissues 
of the liver, or with Dr, Hariey that the pneumogaalric 
nerve-filamente, are directly stimulaUd by the local applica- 
tion of EBther to them through the portal circulation, it seexna 
to me that the process ought to be far more rapid, and the 
production of diabetes to occur much within the periods of 
time which intervened, in the above experiments, between 
the admintstration of the narcotic and the occurrence of 
death. There caa be no pretext for supposing that the doses 
employed were insufficient for the purpose, for the rabbit is 
an animal particularly eastly affected in this way, and any 
one may readily convince himself experimentally (as I have 
done) that a much less quantity of esther will produce diabetes 
within a few hours, if life be prolonged- 

So fe.r, then, from thinking that the production of diabetes 
by the local action of Bther upon the hver is a phenomenon 
removed from the category of narcotic effects, I look upon it 
as affording an interesting and valuable extension of our 
knowledge of these effects. The persistence of a saccharine 
condition of the urine for very many hours, frequently for a 
day or two^ after the apparent cessation of anssthetic symp- 
toms, which has been frequently observed, is, in my opinion, 
inconstistent with the notion of a true stimulation of the liver; 
it is rather to be ranked, as it appears to me, with the per- 
sistent diarrhoea which is observed in recovery fix>m poison- 
ing with doses of the Calabar bean sufficient to produce symp- 
toms of impending cardiac palsy, and which I strongly suspect 
is due to paralysis of the intestinal branches of the sympathetic 
nerve. 

(e) Finally we have to speak of the changes in the pupil 
which are produced in aether-narcosis. My observations on 
this point, as far as regards the human subject, would be 
decisive were it not for their necessarily limited number. In 
every case of inhalation which I have witnessed in man, the 
first effect of aether has been to contract the pupils : and if a 
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high degree of narcosis was produced, with snoring respi- 
ration, &c., dilatation supervened. With regard to animals, 
I am not able to speak positively ; but this I may safely say, 
that in every fatal administration the pupil has become widely 
dilated at the approach of death. (The reader is referred to 
Note B, for the statement of my opinion as to the causes of 
the sequence of pupil-changes in narcosis.) The affection of 
the pupils is one of the earliest narcotic symptoms to depart, 
in recovery from eetherization. 

We have now gained an intelligible view of the phenomena 
of aether-narcosis, and I trust the reader is convinced of the 
necessity for discarding the idea that this process consists of 
two stages, one of excitement and the other of anaesthesia. 
The whole process is essentially one; it consists, both in its 
early and its later stages, of paralysis of the various sections 
of the nervous system. There is, however, an action of aether 
upon the organism which is quite different from this. It is 
produced by doses altogether insuficient to produce paralysis 
of any part of the nervous system, or rather, to speak more 
exactly, by the presence in the blood of a proportion of aether 
which is not sufficient to convert the circulating fluid into a 
paralyzing agent. I shall now adduce evidence of the reality 
of this kind of physiological action. 



II.— THE STIMULANT ACTION OF ^THER. 

A. — On Man. 

In order to ascertain whether a perfectly non-narcotic 
action of Sulphuric aether was obtainable, I made the follow- 
ing experiments on myself: 

Experiment XXIII. — At 10.35 p.m., four hours after 
taking food, having brought myself into a state of quiescence 
by sitting still for some time, I swallowed one drachm of 
aether (Sp. gr. 750) suspended in four ounces of a thickish 
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mucilaginouii mixture- It was nec^ssaiy to drink it graio- 
iiUy, aB the taste is so disagreeable to me as to be higUj 
provocative of vomiting, but in abont three mimutes the tadc 
WM accomplished. A very slight feeling of warm ih at tbe 
cpigaitriuin was the only aymptom noticeable during tbe 
next five minutes* At 10,38 thirty seoonds, my finger on 
my ptil»o {which had been 74 and rather weak at the €om- 
monoxjmcnt of the experiment, and had not yet varied,) was 
**eiiftil>le of a decided increase in the fulnesa of the beat, and 
during the next sixty seconds the number of pulsations waa 
eighty i Simultaneosly with this improvement of the pulse a 
aante of Ughtnose and comfort, and the removal of a feeling 
of woarineHfl which I had previously had, was veiy obvioua. 
During the neit minute the pulse rose to 84, and its firm- 
n^m niul fulhiOHs Bomowhat increased. During the next ten 
minuU>8 the pulse was as follows: 86, 88, 88, 88, 86, 88, 86, 
85, 85, 84. The feeling of bodily comfort continued unabated 
until I went to bed at 12.30 p.m.; the pulee at that time 
boing 70 : at no time was there any flushing of the cheeks or 
uuoomfartublo heat of the face, or any local numbness or- 
tingling. Both on going to bod, and also the next morning 
at l> A.M., and at C P,M, of the same day, tests were applied 
to iiHivrtairi if any elimination of sugar by the kidneys was 
Uiking place, but with a negative result. I pass over suo- 
iH\H8ivo oxporimonta with increasing doses (made at three or 
four days* interval from each other), the results of which 
woiv 8in\ihvr to those of Experiment XXIII. in order to oome 
to— 

Kxporimont XXIV* — At 10.35 p.m. four hoars after taking 
dii\i\or« 1 swallowed 5ij^ of sether (Sp. gr. 750) suspended 
in six ov\iu^>$ of a muoiU'^ginous mixture; the drinking of this 
vorv i\iuis<\nis dv>so oooupving about ten miuutes. It was 
sv\u\\ly t\ui.4it\l Wfvn\> I experienced a C(»iaiderable and 
nuhor uuvvn\fvn^tablo heat at the pit of the atomach, and the 
pulso i\v>io n^pidlv in fn\|uenoy, and, at first, in force. At 
U\^0 tlio pubo was K>wMJm</, rather than foil (101), there 
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was decided giddiness, great heat and flushing of the face, 
and perspiration on the brow; the lips also felt stifiF, and there 
was a pricking sensation in them ; the sense of the heart's 
action was painful, as in an attarck of palpitation. The mental 
condition was one of slight confusion. At 12.30 this feeling 
of giddiness and confusion had hardly disappeared, pulse 96. 
At 8 A.M. on the following morning I awoke with a headache 
and nausea, which soon passed off. At 6 p.m. I obtained 
decided though slight traces of the elimination of sugar by 
the kidneys, by the use of the tartrate of copper test. 

N.B. — In all the above experiments the use of alcohol was 
avoided on the day of the experiment, and on the day follow- 
ing. 

From the above experiments (which I repeated with sub- 
stantially the same results) I considered myself justified in 
concluding that, a dose of aether about 5i might be safely 
considered non-narcotic, and that Sijss was decidedly nar- 
cotic, to me at least. It was only by the use of the latter 
dose that I had experienced any of the symptoms such as 
flushing of the face and palpitation of the heart, confusion of 
intellect, and especially the production of artificial diabetes. 
There was nothing in any of the symptoms produced by the 
first dose which could be considered abnormal; in the last 
experiment there was much that was distinctly so. 

Experiment XXV. — A. B. aet. 42, stone-mason ; a sufferer 
from excessive dyspnea, which comes on periodically, and is 
due to laryngeal spasm, the result of pressure exercised by 
an aneurism on the recurrent nerve. This man is in the 
habit of taking, on the average, two drachms of aether a day, 
not in the form of Hoffman's liquor, but merely suspended 
• in mucilage. The effect of a single dose of this kind is, in 
most cases, instantly to relieve his spasms (which come on 
every evening). It occurred to me that it would be interesting 
to examine the urine for sugar, and this was done daily, and at 
various times, for some time ; but not the slightest trace of 
sugar was ever detected, except on one occasion, via. : after 
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a pfurticulatly severe and obetinate fit of dyspnea wHich had 
greatly prostrated him, but in which he had not taken a 
larger dose of ^ther than usual. This man was always ex- 
tremely pale and depressed, and his pulse was feeble, for some 
minutea previously to his seizare; on the actual occurrence 
of the spasm the pallor of countenance gradually became 
mixed with a livid hue. The effect of the aether was to 
rapidly restore his pulse to its normal strength, but not to 
hurry ite action ; and simultaneously with this spasm alwaya 
subsided. If the pulse were rwt restored, and the livid pallor 
of face persisted, as occasionally happened ^ the spasm re- 
mained unrelieved. There never w is any flushing of the face 
or confusiotj of intellect produced by the medicine. Latterly 
I have lost sight of this patient ; but he was more than three 
months under my care. The same dose of sether regularly 
produced the same effect, during the whole of this period. 

Experiment XXVI, — A woman, set, 44, the victim of 
chronic alcoholism, applied for relief from constant mnscnlar 
tremors and from frequent attacks of giddiness, to which she 
was subject. For three weeks she was made to take Sisa 
of aether per diem in three doses. The urine was repeatedly 
analyzed, and no sugar was found ; the woman never experi- 
enced any fluahing of the cheeks and giddiness, &c. A very 
considerable abatement of the symptoms was experienced; 
and this was permanent, although the case was beyond the 
hope of a complete cure. The rapid effect of each dose of 
BBther, in steadying the tremulous muscles and rendering co- 
ordination of movement (with the hands especially) more effi- 
cient, was very striking. There was no sort of after-depres- 
sion following the first happy effect of the stimulant doBe, bat 
merely a gentle subsidence of this effect. I ought to state 
that this patient had entirely given up hard drinking, and 
confined herself to a moderate quantity of beer daily, aoiae 
time before she came under my charge. 
4 Experiment XXVII. — J. B. a warehouse porter, »t. 47 
who had lived a very fast life, and drunk excessively hard 
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(of spirits principally), applied to me at Westminster Hospital, 
suffering from entire sleeplessness, great anxiety of mind, 
and hallucinations. The night before he came to see me he 
had of his own motion taken sixty drops of laudanum, with 
the effect of increasing rather than diminishing his restlessness 
and misery, and leaving him very sick and nauseated some 
hours afterward. For some weeks past he had taken only 
two pints of beer a day. He was ordered to take 3i of 
Sulphuric SBther (in mucilage) at night, and for the first time 
for ten days he obtained a continuous sleep of five or six 
hours, and awoke refreshed and comparatively free from the 
tremulousness and horrors. Subsequently this patient was 
recommended to take food and a glass of beer immediately 
before going to bed, and in this way he obtained very good 
rest at night; and with the help of a simple acid and bitter 
tonic recovered his health completely. The urine of this 
patient was examined twelve, and also twenty hours after the 
dose of aether was taken, and found to contain no sugar. 

Experiment XXVIII. — A gentleman who came under my 
care for several months was a sufferer from spasmodic asthma, 
uncomplicated by any recognizable organic disease of heart or 
lungs. He was 37 years old, and was occupied chiefly in 
literary work, at which he invariably labored very hard : the 
malady was of twelve months' standing when I first saw him, 
and the attacks had become very frequent, they would return 
night after night for a week or ten days, and then leave him 
comparatively free during several days. This gentleman 
had contracted the habit of easing his sufferings by the in- 
halation of aether from a handkerchief; he never carried the 
process so far as to produce any true symptom of anaesthesia, 
but contented himself with frequent whife, which just sufficed 
to give considerable relief for a time, to the severe dyspnea. 
The manner of life of this patent, during the periods when he 
was suffering regular exacerbations every night, was very 
singular ; he may be said to have lived in an atmosphere of 
aether vapor, for not only did he actually absorb considerable 
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ent cause ; to the etimuIaDt action, namely, of the small 
qiiauttty of ^ther which alone had been absorbed at that early 
etage, and which had not sufficed to produce any symptoma 
of narcoeia ; for in the following experiment it was showa 
that a non- narcotic dose of aether may produce such an effect 
Experiment XXX. — r^Vtr of a grain of strychnia, dissolved 
in half a minim of aether and £va minima of distilled water, 
was injected into the cavity of a frog's belly. No unconscious- 
ness, norparalysis, nor any tetanic symptoms were developed for 
at least ten minates ; at the end of this period the ordinary 
symptoms of strychnia poisoning began to appear, but they 
were not fully developed at first, and the animal lived eight 
minutes longer, preserving voluntary power and consciousnesa 
(in the interval of the spasms) to the last. Rigor mortis 
immediately followed death. Here it was plain that a dose 
of iBther insufficient to narcotize suspended the action of 
etrychnia ; and it is equally obvious, in comparing this with 
the preceding experiment,* that it was not in virtue of any 
direct antidotal action that eether counteracted for a time 
the fatal influence of the other poison. In both cases there 
was the stimulant action of the small dose at first, which so 
acted beneficially as long as it lasted. And in the first ex- 
periment there was a further narcotic efiect (when a large 
dose of aether had been absorbed), which, by destroying more 
rapidly the efficiency of the spinal motor nerves as commu- 
nicators of nervous influence, kept the muscles in comparative 
quiescence, and thus delayed fatal exhaustion. Meantime the 
strychnia did not at all interfere with the action of the sether. 
These experiments were afterward repeated, with suitable 
variations of dose, on rabbits and on rats, and the results 
arrived at were similar; but there is not space here for 
details. Like results were also obtained, when the aqueous 
solution of opium (in commensurate dose) was substituted for 
strychnia, in frogs. 

* Experiments XXIX. and XXX. were each repeated three times in frogs, with 
substantially the same result. 
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Enough evidence has now, I think, been adduced to es- 
tablish a very complete distinction between the stimulant and 
the narcotic eflfects of aether, and to show that they have 
only that accidental relation to each other which consists in 
the fact that the one kind of influence is produced by small 
and the other by large doses, that they are never truly inter- 
mixed, but that the latter may follow the former in a merely 
accidental sequence, during the process of absorption of a 
large dose. 

And it has also been shown that a number of phenomena 
which have been improperly referred to the stimulant action 
of aether (phenomena of "excitement") are really a part of its 
narcotic action. 



CHLOROFORM. 



RESEARCHES ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF 
CHLOROFORM. 



This inquiry was directed to three objects : — I. The com- 
plete investigation of the phenomena of non-fatal chloroform- 
narcosis ; — II. Examination of the phenomena of fatal chlo- 
roform-narcosis, and; — III. Observations on the stimulant 
action of chloroform. 

I shall make no apology for treating this subject de novo. 
My justification for this must be that peculiar circumstances 
allowed me, during a period of six years (from 1855 to 1861) 
to administer chloroform in one way or another 3,058 times : 
the large majority of the patients being hospital inmates, in 
whose cases there were facilities for preserving an accurate 
record of all the important features of an inhalation. Having 
made this general statement, I must be asked to be excused 
from making distinct reference to many observations, by 
other writers, which I should otherwise feel bound to discuss; 
since my space would otherwise be insufficient. 
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PART I. . . 

The Phenomena of non-festal CKloroform-Narcom. 

The following are the subdivisions of this branch of the 
investigation : 

1. The phenomena of the successful induction of chloro- 
form-narcosis in man. 

2. The parallel phenomena in animals. 

1. -Before commencing particular observations on the 
symptoms of chloroform-narcosis in human beings, it was 
necessary, by preliminary trials, to satisfy myself as to the 
conditions which ought to be observed, in order that the ex- 
periments might be decisive. In the first place, it was determ- 
ined that if uniform results were to be obtained, it must be 
by constantly employing an instrument which would at least 
approximately regulate the course of the administration. 
Numerous trials convinced me that of the then existing ap- 
paratus for the purpose, the inhaler of Snow yielded the 
most regular results. On the average being taken of the 
periods of time consumed in inducing full anaesthesia in 
above 300 cases, it was found that f(mr minutes was the 
time occupied in those cases which were distinguished by the 
greatest regularity in the progress of the symptoms. Obser- 
vation was then recommenced ; the phenomena of as large a 
number of cases as possible were noted ; but, from the total 
number, only the reports of those in which the induction of 
anaesthesia occupied four minutes, or within a few seconds 
more or less of this period, were preserved. When the num- 
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ber of audi casee included fifty chfldren and fifty adults, this 
part of the obeervations was doaed, and this aeleci group of 
caaea was analysed* It moat be onderatood tliat by ''diil- 
dren/' are aignified patienta under Ibarteen yean of age ; by 
'^adnlta/' patienta more than fourteen yeara old. It ahould 
be further obaerved that of these hundred patienta, none 
were the subjects, so &r as could be diBCOvered, of disease of 
the heart, lungs, or brain. 

The points which were specially inveatigated were — ^A — 
the effects on the pulse; B — the effects on xeq>intioii; C — 
the effects on the general nervous system. 

A. The pulse. First, with r^ard to the fifty adult pa- 
tients (of whom twenty-four were males and twentynrix 
females). The pulse was quickened during the first two or 
three minutes in forty-eight ; in forty of these the fote^ of 
the heart's action was also manifestly increased at firsts 
though this soon fell off: this was tested not merely faj the 
pulse, but also by stethoscopic examination of the heart. Of 
the eight patients in whom the heart's action waa quickened 
without increase of its force, six were women and two men : 
in three of the women and in one of the men the pulse was 
irregular, and occasionally intermitting. In the two patients 
in whom no quickening of the pulse occurred, there waa a 
remarkable increase in the force of the heart's action ; the 
pulse was strong and fall : the cardiac impulse strong and 
heaving ; the systolic sound long and loud ; the diastolic not 
particularly altered ; this increase of power was maintained 
throughout the whole period of anaesthesia. Both these 
patients were males, their ages 25 and 28 respectively; 
neither of them were at all convulsed. 

In the fifty children, it was not attempted to make system- 
atic observations of the pulse-rate during the early stages of 
chloroformization, since the influence of terror would, in most 
instances, have falsified the results. 

In both adults and children, it was noted that with the 
advent of the ''third stage" of anaesthesia (contracted pupils, 
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loss of consciousness, but not of muscular irritability), the 
pulse sank to nearly its normal frequency, and remained at 
or below that level during the whole continuance of anaes- 
thesia, provided the case progressed favorably. Sustained 
increase of the pulse-rate after the induction of the third 
stage was noted in four patients, three of whom were adult 
females, and one an adult male. It was noted that the change 
from the horizontal to the sitting posture had far less influ- 
ence on the pulse-rate than in ordinary circumstances. Besides 
the cases in which the increased pulse-rate was maintained 
during the third stages of anaesthesia, momentary quicken- 
ing of the pulse occurred in the period of deep unconscious- 
ness in fifteen patients, eleven of whom were adult females 
and four were adult males : in all these cases it was accompa- 
nied by marked failure in the power of the heart. In twelve 
out of the fifteen cases, the momentary quickening took the 
form of a quick, unrhythmical nmning; and in one patient, a 
man undergoing a severe and bloody operation for the re- 
moval of the upper jaw, extreme pallor of the face and gasp- 
ing respiration occurred. 

The subjoined table represents the eflfects produced upon 
the pulse of adults during the whole period of the induction 
of anaesthesia, and the state of the pulse in children during 
the later stages only. The words "average excess" are in- 
tended to imply the excess in frequency over the pulse-rate 
noted at the commencement of inhalation, and where, instead 
of an excess, a diminution was observed, this is signified by 
prefixing the minus sign. 

The table of observations on adults must be taken subject 
to the following allowances: 1. for the influence of terror in 
quickening the pulse; 2. for the fact that in twelve cases 
anaesthesia was induced in from twenty to thirty seconds 
earlier than the fourth minute, and in three cases its advent 
was delayed a few seconds beyond that period. 

The table of observations on children does not pretend to 
record the state of the pulse earlier than the end of the second 
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minute from the commencement of inhalation, by which time 
the influence of alarm is obliterated by the fedlore of con- 
sciousness. 

Observations were made at the end of the first, seeondi 
third, and fourth minutes respectively. 



50 
24 
26 


Subjects. 


Average 

excess 

1st minute. 


Average 

excess 

2d minute. 


ATOTi«e 
excess 

Sd minate. 


eioeas 

4Ui minnt*. 


Adults. 
Males . • . . 
Females . . . 


20-0 
26-4 


18-5 
15-5 


8-5 
9-2 


0-4 
4-38 


50 
32 

18 


Children. 
Males ..... 
Females . . . 




10-45 
14-2 


7-14 
7-9 


— 0-4 
— 0-5 



A review of the above table appears to warrant the follow- 
ing conclusions : 1. In the successful and regular induction 
of surgical anaesthesia by chloroform, the pulse is very con- 
siderably increased in force and frequency during the first 
minute of inhalation, under the effects of chloroform, or of 
this, combined with the patient's alarm. 2. At the end of 
the second minute (the effect of alarm being done away with), 
we still find a considerable increase of the frequency of the 
pulse. 3. At the end of the third minute, we find that the 
pulse is rapidly dropping to its previous level, under the in- 
fluence of chloroform. 4. At the end of the fourth minute, 
complete anaesthesia being induced, the pulse is commonly 
reduced nearly to, or even below, its normal level. 

B. Respiration was carefully observed in the fifty adult 
patients, and the subjoined table was drawn up. It is obvious 
that the quick breathing rate at the commencement arose 
from alarm; the average rate was much higher in women 
than in men; occasionally, in a very nervous female, it rose 
as high as one might expect to find in pleurisy. It is to be 
noted that in fourteen cases some temporary hurry or irreg- 
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ularity of respiration was noted during the period of com- 
plete anaesthesia (fifth to tenth minute inclusive). All these 
cases were attended with disturbance of the pulse, which was 
either rapid, or feeble, or intermittent, or all these at once. 
In four of these cases, respiration assumed a gasping charac- 
ter for the time, and in one of them (the case of removal ot 
the jaw already referred to) this feature was developed to an 
alarming extent. 



24 
26 


Subjects. 


Average 
frequency 
at com- 
mencement. 


Average 
frequency 

end of 
2d minute. 


Average 
frequency 

end of 
4th minute. 


Average 
frequency 

end of 
6th minute. 


Average 
frequency 

end of 
10th minute 


Adults. . 
Men , . . 
Women. . 


20-8 
26 


18 
19 


16 
16 


14-8 
. 15-6 


14-2 
15-5 



The following conclusions seem warranted. 1. Chloroform, 
by the operations of its smaller doses, calms the excited res- 
piration of alarm, or physical feebleness.* 2. Beyond this, 
it has no further eflfect on respiration, unless anaesthesia is 
carried to a dangerous degree, or, at most, only a slightly 
depressing eflfect in the later stages. 3. Irregularity, marked 
slowness, or a gasping character of breathing, are to be con- 
sidered as signs of an irregular or excessive administration of 
the anaesthetic. 

C. The rest of the phenomena noted are those plainly 
traceable to alterations in various portions of the nervous 
system, and include all full report as to the adult patient, 
and an equally complete account of the symptoms observed 
in the children, except as to the phenomena of consciousness, 
which it would not have been possible to report with accuracy. 

With regard to the fifty adults, the subjoined table records 
observations made at the end of the first, second, third, and 
fourth minutes respectively. At each of these periods a 
record is preserved of the number of cases in which phe- 
nomena, under the several headings, were observed. 

* This is no part of the really narcotic effects. 
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This table exhibits at a glance the order in which the vari- 
ous nervous functions are affected by its arrangement from 
left to right. It remains to make some observations on the 
phenomena included in each column : 







EffectM on 
Voluntary 
Co-ordina- 
tion. 


EflectH on 
SenHation 
and Volun- 
tary Motion. 


Effeciii on 

Sympathetic 

System. 


"-4 


^1 


End of 














Ist minute 


42 


17 


4 


10 


• • • 


10 


2d minute 


60 


46 


47 


21 


• • • 


16 


3d minute 


50 


50 


60 


42 


3 


28 


4th minute 


50 


50 


60 


48 


12 


9 



1. The effect upon the intellectual operations during the 
few first seconds of inhalation appears to be an invigorating 
one. Needless timidity and distress vanish, while oonscious- 
ness is as yet unaffected, and the expression of the face is 
bright and intelligent. Before the conclusion of the first 
minute, however, the approach of intellectual paralysis is per- 
ceived, in the great majority of cases ; the patient, if narrowly 
observed, will be found to be losing the consciousness of 
actual events; and in many instances this state is accom- 
panied by a disposition to voluble talkings of a more or less 
unreasonable character. As the affection increases, the very 
curious phenomena of narcotic reminiscence, already alluded 
to in the section on Narcosis, make their appearance (if at 
all) : this never happens till inhalation has proceeded for at 
least a minute, and usually longer. Paralysis of the tongue 
usually prevents the utterance of connected language in a few 
seconds more, but the patient will sometimes continue to bab- 
ble in a way indicating the existence of consciousness till a 
very advanced stage of anaesthesia ; and in cases where it is 
not necessary to carry narcotism to its furthest stage, this 
may go on throughout the maintenance of anaesthesia. Signs 
of emotional disturbance sometimes accompany the first 
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diminution of consciousness ; the patient is angry, or pathetic, 
or sentimental, and gives expressions to these feelings in 
words, with no reference, or only a confused reference, to 
persons and things actually present. 

2. The power to co-ordinate voluntary movement is usually 
affected very soon after the first impairment of consciousness; 
the patient makes vain efibrts to grasp objects, and soon 
afterward his articulation becomes slightly impaired. 

3. Sensation and voluntary motion. These functions, al- 
though their alteration may be said on the whole to proceed 
jxiri passu, both of them being earliest disturbed in the 
lower limbs (as was observed of alcohol), must be separately 
reported on. 

a. The first efiect on sensation which is noticeable is the 
removal or mitigation of any pain firom which the patient 
suffers ; this is often effected by one or two inspirations only. 
Evidence of paralysis of shin sensibility, on the other hand, 
could only be obtained in four patients during the first min- 
ute, and only in the lower limbs. Before the end of the 
second minute, however, there was very considerable paraly- 
sis of the whole skin surface in forty-seven out of the fifty 
patients. The conjunctiva always retained sensibility later 
than the skin, with certain exceptions, presently to be noted ; 
in the great majority of instances, however, it was rendered 
insensitive by the time that contraction of the pupil was well 
marked (third stage). Certain portions of the skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissue, however, retain their sensibility with ex- 
traordinary tenacity : these are the matrix of the great toe- 
nail, the margin of the anus, and the whole of the skin of 
the organs of generation. It is impossible to obliterate their 
sensibility without pushing chloroformization to a degree 
which greatly surpasses that required for ordinary purposes. 
This observation is confirmed by my experience with animals, 
and its importance cannot be too highly estimated ; for it ex- 
plains the frequency with which death has happened in the 
course of anaesthesia induced for the performance of operations 
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lor phiiiKwiB, eraUim of tlie toe-nail^ hae mor Aoids, Ac. All 
kmds of fiuidfiil leaBGOB ha^e been gi¥en foar this &tality of 
dJ uf u iw m in sncli trifling opemtknB; bat tiiere is no doubt 
in my mind thai this is the true one. 

fi. Vdnntary motor power is nsoally not much diminished 
dnring the first minute of inhalation, and the patient occasion- 
ally strug^es from alarm; but in the case of reffularfy in- 
duced ansBsthesia, this voluntary struggling is limited, in the 
great minority of instances, to this early stage, and simple 
pandysis, gradually increasing, is the cmfy further phenome- 
non connected with the voluntary musdes. This paralysis 
had reached a hig^ degree by the end of the seccmd minutOi 
in thirty-six out of the fifty patients. 

4. Under the head of ** efibcts <m the sympathetic systeoi," 
are classed — («) Flushing of the free, accompanied with heat 
(and sometimes with sweating), and not fiurly attributable to 
the heat of the room or to the eflbct of struggling, Ac. This 
was observed in nine cases, and was always a late phencm/^ 
non, unlike the case of alcohol and of sther, in which S3^pa- 
thetic paralysis is one of the earliest symptoms, (p) Contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the pupiL The changes in the pupil are 
recorded in the subjoined table : — 



End of Ist minute . . 
End of 2d minute . . 
End of 3d minute . . 
End of 4th minute . . 


PopO eontnutad. 


Papa dilated. 


4 

42 
43 
34 


2 
3 
9 



In seven patients it was impossible to form a &ir judgment 
of the state of the pupil, but in forty-three the changes were 
evident ; and while contraction occurred in the majority of 
cases by the end of the second minute, and was fully developed 
during the third minute, dilatation rarely occurred till the 
latest stages, and may fairly be considered as a sign that a 
profound degree of anaesthesia has probably been reached. 
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This observation has been verified by many cases besides those 
here tabulated. Wide dilatation of the pupil is very rarely 
witnessed, except ixi conjunction with stertorous breathing 
and considerable depression of the heart's action, both as to 
force and frequency. 

5. By effects on the medulla oblongata are meant the pro- 
duction of stertorous breathing, laborious breathing, or both. 
The former was noted in three cases as early as the end of the 
third minute, in nine others, not occurring till near the end 
of the fourth minute ; the phrase is by no means intended to 
signify mere snoring , but paralysis of the velum palati and 
buccinators. Laborious breathing (i.e. slow and somewhat 
irregular) was only noted in three cases; it commenced just 
before the induction of full anaesthesia. And in one of these 
(already referred to), during the performance of the operation 
and immediately after a great loss of blood, the breathing 
suddenly became hurried and shallow, and then changed to a 
series of gasps. Profound modification of the breathing was 
always accompanied by wide dilatation of the pupil. 

6. "Reflex" phenomena, a. Coughing was produced in 
ten cases during the first minute, obviously ft^oln irritation 
of the air-passages by the vapor ; in six others not till during 
the second minute. It did not occur in any patient after the 
conclusion of the second minute, except as a sequel of vomit- 
ing, p. Vomiting occurred four times during the second 
minute ; never earlier than this. (It must be noted that all 
the patients had abstained from food for a considerable time 
previous to inhalation.) It occurred in eight patients during 
the third minute, and in three patients either occurred or was 
first produced during the fourth minute. Vomiting was only 
noticed in two cases after the full formation of the anaesthetic 
state ; in one of these it happened during the reaction from a 
state of partial syncope, y. In two cases involuntary expul- 
sion of faeces took place ; this happened during a state of com- 
plete anaesthesia, and in both instances was associated with 
marked flagging of the pulse and considerable pallor of 
countenance. 
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The impreesion left on my mind by observation of the re- 
flex phenomena above mentioned is that, with the exception 
of coughing produced by the irritating effects of the vapor on 
the air-passages, they are symptoms demanding careful atten- 
tion. I believe that vomiting, and more especially involun- 
tary expulsion of fseces, occurring during the advanced stages 
of anaBsthesia, unless they are caused by considerable loading 
of stomach or rectum, represent a very considerable depres- 
sion of the nervous system, in which the occurrence of syncope 
is to be especially guarded against. In one fatal accident 
from chloroform which I witnessed, though it fortunately did 
not happen under my hands, the urine was forcibly ejected 
almost immediately before death ; and I have often observed 
the same occurrence in animals. When, however, vomiting 
occurs after a state of syncope it is to be looked on as a de- 
cidedly favorable symptom, indicating, a certain amount of 
reaction. 

6, Spasmodic rigidity of the principal flexor muscles was 
noted in five cases during the second minute, and in twenty- 
six cases during the third or fourth minute. It was in all 
instances symmetrical^ affecting both sides of the body alike ; 
in ten cases it was accompanied by barely perceptible clonic 
convulsions ; and when this was the case the rigidity of the 
neck muscles was very great, and there was momentary sus- 
pension of the respiration, and consequent congestion of the 
face. Of the five patients in whom rigidity of the muscles 
occurred early ^ four were females and one a weakly young 
man. Of the twenty-six patients in whom it occurred later, 
eight were females and eighteen were males. Of the ten 
cases in which slight clonic convulsions were noted, seven were 
females and three males. 

All these convulsive phenomena were very transitory, and 
in no case was the inhalation entirely suspended. 

In the fifty children, observations were made on the modi- 
fications of sensation and voluntary motion, of the functions 
of the sympathetic system and the medulla oblongata, and on 
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the "reflex" phenomena. The only matter requiring ob- 
servation is, that convulsive phenomena were noted in only 
two cases, and symptoms indicating approaching syncope 
orUy in one. The latter feict faithfully reflects the result of 
my whole chloroform experience, in demonstrating the com- 
paratively small amount of danger to children from weaken- 
ing of the heart's action under chloroform. 

The final observation which has to be recorded as to these 
100 cases is, that the smallest quantity of chloroform em- 
ployed in any case was two, and the largest three, drachms. 

On a review of the observations detailed above, I conclude 
that— 

I. The phenomena of anaesthetizatiqn of man by chloroform 
vapor, when this is conducted with method, and is accom- 
plished in a period of about four minutes, are, on the whole, 
extremely regular. 

II. Under such circumstances the occurrence of any danger- 
ous degree of depression is rare, and may always bo remedied 
by attention. 

III. During a very short period at the commencement of 
inhalation the vital functions are stimulated, an effect which 
ceases on the very first occurrence of narcotic symptoms. 

IV. The whole subsequent train of symptoms is that of 
depression of the various portions of the nervous system in 
consecutive order of occurrence; the brain being the first to 
lose, and the medulla oblongata and sympathetic system the 
most tenacious in retaining, their proper functions. 

V. The convulsive phenomena occasionally witnessed belong 
to the category of the paralytic, and not of the stimulant effects 
of chloroform, unless when they are brought about by an acci- 
dental local cause. 

VI. Every considerable increase or decrease in the fre- 
quency, and every decrease in the force, of the respiratory 
and circulatory movements is a part of the depressing influ- 
ence of chloroform. 
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Nareona from Chloroform ingested by the Stomach. 

As an appendage to the above observations, I shall add 
the report of some researches made by me on naroosis in the 
human being, produced by chloroform taken into the stomacli. 
The very possibility of such an occurrence has been denied by 
some observers, and I have therefore thought that these bets 
might be interesting. 

Passing over some preliminary trials with increasing doses, 
which were not sufficiently large to produce the desired effect, 
I shall detail the result of an experiment which sufficiently 
demonstrated the possibility of anaesthesia being produced by 
the ingestion of chloroform by the stomach. 

Forty-five minims of chloroform, suspended in an ouixce 
and a half of thin mucilage, was swallowed, the stoma^ 
being quite empty at the time. Great warmth at the e^^' 
gastrium, and a feeling of flushing all over the body sa^' 
ceeded, almost at once; five minutes after taking the dos*^^ 
the pulse was throbbing 100 per minute, and the heart bea'^^ 
ing with uncomfortable violence; a sense of decided confusio::^:^^ 
of mind also annoyed me. Five minutes later I experienced^ 
a considerable degree of nausea, and the pulse had fieJle]^^ 
much lower, but it is impossible for me to speak to its posi^ ^' 
tive frequency, as I must have fallen very soon after this intc^^ 
a state of unconsciousness. I recovered my senses at length^i^ 
and on looking at my watch found that it was forty-six^^^ 
minutes from the time of commencing the experiment. That 
it was not common sleep into which I had fallen was obvious 
from the fact that my lower limbs still felt heavy and numb, 
and on attempting to stand I tumbled down. For almost 
two hours after this I remained in a state of great discom- 
fort, shivering, nauseated, and with aching pains in the head 
and in all my limbs, which sometimes assumed the sharpness 
of a twinge of neuralgia. It was some time, also, before I re- 
covered my muscular sense and an accurate co-ordinating 
power over the movements of the limbs. 
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The result of tliis experiment surprised me, as at that time 
I supposed that anaesthetic eflFects were never produced by 
this mode of administration of chloroform. This idea, how- 
ever, was incorrect, for in a case recorded by Taylor* one 
drachm swallowed produced fettal coma in a child; and (oddly 
enough) Messrs. Lallemand, Duroy, and Perrin, in the very 
work in which they deny the anaesthetic action of liquid 
chloroform, relate a case in which the same dose very nearly 
proved fatal to an adult man. The recovery was excessively 
slow in this case, which occurred in England, and was origin- 
ally reported in the Medical Gazette. 

2. Complete Ancestheaia in AniTnala. 

A. EjepenmeiUt on the Effeett of InKakUion. 

In the following experiments great care was taken to regu- 
late accurately the proportion of chloroform vapor in the in- 
spired air. The jars, also, in which the animals were placed 
were always of so large a size as to render it impossible that 
deprivation of oyxgen should make any considerable addition 
to the injuries inflicted by the anaesthetic. 

Experiment I. — ^A large glass jar was charged with two 
per cent, of chloroform vapor, and a full-grown sparrow was 
introduced into it. 

In one minute the bird began to reel as if tipsy, and it 
soon fell on its side. At the end of three minutes it was re- 
moved to the outer air and found to be wholly insensible: the 
breathing was weak and flurried; heart acting strongly and 
regularly. After two or three minutes' exposure to the air 
it was found, first, that the conjunctiva, and then that th# 
wings were sensitive, and in a little time consciousness was 
fully restored. In about six minutes from its removal to the 
air the bird was able to fly pretty steadily. 

Experiment II. — ^The same jar was charged with two per 

• On Foisoiis, p. 740. 
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cent of chloroform vapor, and a young rabbit was iiitrodaced« 
In one minute and a half the eyes doeed, and the breathingi 
which had been hurried from alarm, became tranquil ; at the 
end of four minutes it was removed from the jar: it was then 
observed that there was considerable rigidity of the posterior 
limbs, and oocasicmal convulsive shuddering of the whole 
body. The heart's action was steady and quiet. After five 
minutes' exposure to the fr-esh air the animal began to recover 
itself, and moved feebly, dragging its posterior limbs. It soon 
recovered completely. 

Experiment III. — ^A full-grown sparrow was introduced 
into the jar, which was charged with two per cent, of chlo- 
roform vapor, and allowed to remain there five minutes. 
The same phenomena occurred as in Experiment I.; but on 
removing the bird from the jar, respiration was found to be 
slow and gasping, and the heart's action very hurried and 
weak. Becovery took place in twelve minutes. 

Experiment IV. — ^The jar was charged with two per cent 
of chloroform vapor, and a young rabbit introduced. In two 
minutes, he was lying on his side, completely paralyzed as to 
his limbs, but not quite unconscious, for on shaking the jar 
he lifted his head. At the end of three minutes he was com- 
pletely comatose. At the end of four minutes he was re- 
moved to the outer air; respiration was regular, and not 
particularly rapid; heart's action rather slow: there were 
slight twitching movements of the hind limbs. Becovery 
took place in ten minutes, sensation in motor power return* 
ing earliest in the fore limbs. 

Experiment V. — ^A small terrier was made to breathe an 
atmosphere of two per cent, chloroform vapor, stored up in a 
very large bladder, and which he was made to respire over 
and over again, the bladder being connected by a caoutchouc 
tube with a smaller one, which inclosed his head, and was 
drawn close by a running string round his neck. After a 
few moment's struggling, the animal submitted quietly 
enough, and the inhalation proceeded regularly. At the 
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end of a minute and a half, the hind quarters were found to 
be paralyzed as to voluntary motion and sensibility; but the 
skin of the neck, the fore paws, and the tips of the ears, 
which were left uncovered, were still sensitive. At the end 
of three minutes' inhalation, the animal rolled on its side per- 
fectly paralyzed and quite unconscious. Respiration 28, cir- 
culation 72. The bladder was removed, and in five minutes 
the animal was quite conscious, but still completely paralyzed 
as to its hind limbs, and partially so as to the fore limbs. 
The conjunctiva recovered its sensibility earlier than any 
part of the skin, except the ano-genital region, which had 
never quite lost it. The power of co-ordinating the move- 
ments was not completely restored for an hour. 

Experiment VI. — ^A healthy terrier, weighing 8 lbs. 2 ozs., 
was placed in a jar which was charged with 4*5 per cent, of 
chloroform vapor. It was withdrawn at the end of four 
minutes, 'completely unconscious, the limbs relaxed, respira- 
tion 12 per minute and gasping; heart's action weak, 120. 
Removed to the fresh air, the dog immediately drew several 
forcible breaths, and the strength of the pulse increased. Five 
minutes later the animal yas conscious, though still drowsy,, 
and almost completely paralyzed in its hind quarters, both as 
to sensation and voluntary motion. The ano-genital region 
recovered sensibility jlr«^. 

Experiment VII. — ^A full-grown rat was placed in a jar 
which was charged with an atmosphere of two per cent, chlo^ 
reform. It was removed after three minutes, and was then 
profoundly unconscious, skin everywhere insensitive; con- 
junctiva insensitive, eyeballs moving outward and inward 
alternately, in a convulsive manner ; posterior limbs slightly 
convulsed ; breathing and circulation calm. Recovery took 
place in ten minutes. 

Experiment VIII. — A large and active frog was placed in. 
a jar which was charged with 0*5 per cent, of chloroform 
vapor. Full ansesthedia and unconsciousness was induced in 

21 
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twelve minntes, but the oonjimctiva retained its sensibility. 
Beoovery took place in twenty minutes. 

Experiment IX. — ^A large and active trog was introduced 
into a jar which was charged with one per cent, of chloroform 
vapor. In seven minutes the animal was completely anses- 
thetized, and the respiration was interrupted, though the 
heart continued to act. ^ Recovery occupied about fif^ min- 
utes, the posterior extremities recovering motion and senai- 
bility last. During the first few minutes after removal from 
the jar, the anterior limbs assumed a riffid state, which did 
not relax for some little time. 



B. — InjtetUmi mlo tkeptriUmmt emrii^. 

Experiment X. — A very large and strong rat, which had 
been fed plentifully six hours previously, had ten minims of 
chloroform injected into its peritoneal cavity at 12.15 p.m. 

The sole effects of this injection were the production of 
drowsiness and partial paralysis of sensation and motion in 
the hind limbs. One hour from the time of injection the ani- 
mal had apparently quite recovered. 

At 1.18 ten minims more were injected ; this time a greater 
effect was produced, for in fifteen minutes there was complete 
paralysis of both hind legs and of the right fore leg. The ani- 
mal, however, still retained a good deal of consciousness, and 
struggled with its head and its left fore leg when touched. 
Complete paralysis, however, did not occur at all, nor com- 
plete unconsciousness. In the course of an hour and forty 
minutes it had entirely recovered. 

The chloroform used in this experiment was examined and 
tested, and was ascertained to be a very poor specimen. It 
was therefore laid aside. 

Experiment XL — Ten minims of chloroform (Jacob Bell's) 
were injected into the peritoneal cavity of a full-grown rat, 
of remarkable size, at 11.48 a.m. The animal had been fed 
at nine o'clock. 
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Complete anaesthesia was induced in five minutes, and death 
(by cessation of respiration) in thirty-nine minutes, from the 
time of injection. It was evidently :necessary to use smaller 
doses to avoid producing fatal anaesthesia. 

Experiment XII. — Five minims of chloroform (Bell) were 
injected into the peritoneal cavity of a large full-grown rat at 
2 P.M. (The rat had been fed at nine o'clock.) 

2.5. Paralysis of sensation and voluntary motion in hind 
quarters ; breathing regular and calm. 

2.10. Complete unconsciousness, with relaxation of all the 
limbs ; insensitiveness of all the skin and of the conjunctiva of 
the eye. Breathing' regular and quiet. 

2.23. Retrocession of the symptoms is commencing ; con- 
sciousness has partly returned. 

2.42. The animal got on its feet and ran nimbly ; recovery 
was perfect. (No evil consequences appeared to result from 
the damage to the peritoneum either in this case or in Ex- 
periment X.) 

Experiment XIII.^A full-grown guinea pig had twenty 
minims of chloroform (Bell) injected into the peritoneal cavity 
at 1.30 P.M. with a Wood's syringe. Ten seconds after the 
withdrawal of the syringe the animal gave a cry, and fell on 
its side, the limbs extended and rigid. Fifty seconds later 
clonic convulsions of the hind limbs occurred, which lasted 
a few seconds, and were succeeded by paralysis of the 
same. 

At 1.32 the animal was lying deeply comatose, limbs re- 
laxed, general anaesthesia, except in the ears, the ano-genital 
region, and the conjunctiva. 

1.35. The animal exhibited more sensibility in the anterior 
limbs, and when touched moved them feebly. 

Eecovery from anaesthesia was complete in an hour and a 
half, but symptoms of peritonitis set in, and the animal died 
in the night. Post-mortem examination showed deep con- 
gestion of the peritoneal covering of the bowels in many 
places ; some liquid chloroform (detected by its smell) mixed 
with a little bloody serum was found in the belly. 
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Experiment XIV. — A fall-grown cat had thirty minims of 
chloroform (Bell) injected into the peritoneal cavity at 1 p.m. 
Complete ansBstheeia was induced in about ten minutes, with 
the r^ular train of symptoms. Beoovery commenced at 1.48. 
At 2.30 consciousness was complete, but there was still palsy 
of the hind 1^^ On the following day the animal was in 
full health. No bad symptoms supervened. 

The special conclusion drawn from these experiments upon 
peritoneal injection was, that this method of introducing chlo- 
roform to the system is available as a standard of comparison 
with the effects of the ansesthetic as inhaled by the lungs. 
Various conditions with which I was not then, nor am now, 
sufficiently acquainted, affect the rapidity with which chloro- 
form is absorbed through the peritoneal membrane, and these 
deserve a special investigation. It is enough for x>ur present 
purpose that the anaesthetic, either in liquid or in the form 
of vapor, is rapidly absorbed into the blood, as indicated by 
its physiological effects, and that these effidcts correspond in 
degree to the amount of the dose injected. The latter point 
will be rendered more evident in our description of the phe- 
nomena of fatal chloroform-narcosis. 

From the whole series of experiments on animals above 
detailed, we are warranted in the general conclusion, that the 
action of chloroform in narcotic doses insufficient to destroy 
life is essentially the same, as regards the effects upon the 
nervous system, in the case of mammalia generally as in the 
case of man ; and that with regard to birds on the one hand, 
and frogs on the other, the differences in the phenomena ob- 
served may be readily accounted for by the extreme activity 
of respiration in the first, and the absence of true lung-respi- 
ration and the low temperature in the second. 

There is one result of the narcotic action of chloroform 
which must not be passed over in silence, though I am not 
able to supply such accurate information with regard to it as 
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has been given on other points — ^viz. the production of an 
artificial diabetes analogous to that which has been described 
as caused by aether. 

Dr. Pavy* states that, of twenty patients whose urine he 
examined shortly after their recovery from chloroform-nar- 
cosis, only one failed to present evidence of a decided diabetic 
condition, the result of the action of the chloroform. For my 
own party as regards ^aesthesia by inhalation, I can only 
speak generally to the fact that the production of diabetes is 
a very frequent, if not constant, result of full anaesthesia by 
inhalation. I am not prepared to say how much of this de- 
pends on mere diminution of the respiratory movements, as 
suggested by Reynoso,t and how much upon a paralytic af- 
fection of the sympathetic nerves distributed to the liver, 
such as I believe to be the probable cause of diabetes follow- 
ing the ingestion of aether by the alimentary canal or portal 
vein. But this is certain, that diabetes is easily produced by 
the injection of chloroform, not only into the portal vein, but 
also into the peritoneal cavity — that is, if so large a dose be 
not given as to prove fatal before the sugar formation can at- 
tain the degree which is necessary in order that it may over- 
flow by the kidneys. In this case I feel convinced that the 
eflFect produced is one simply of palsy of the sympathetic 
branches in the liver, and I suspect that even in anaesthesia 
by inhalation this is at least the principal source of the affec- 
tion, inasmuch as paralysis of the other parts of the sympa- 
thetic system occurs simultaneously. 

• Op. cit 

t BaUetin de rAcad^mie de M^decine, torn. xzxiiL 



PART II. 

Phenomena of Fatal Chhroform-Nareosis. 

1. Experiments on Animals. 

A. — Death cauted by cov^peuraHvely moderate dofet. 

Experiment XV. — ^A rather small, but apparenfly full- 
grown rat had ten minima of chloroform thrown into its peri- 
toneal cavity at 12 noon. 

Fifty seconds later the animal was very restless; the 
heart's action and breathing extremely rapid. 

12.1.20. The rat was seized with slight clonic convulsions 
of the posterior limbs, which lasted a few seconds ; when these 
had ceased it was found that the animal was quite conscious, 
but dragged the hind limbs, in which sensation was obviously 
blunted. 

The deepest degree of anaesthesia was reached at 12w3, the 
animal being at that time unconscious, heart's action and 
breathing regular ; sensibility, however, still existed in the 
fiice and the conjunctiva, and, to a slight degree, in the an- 
terior extremities. 

12.4.30. As anaesthesia was rapidly diminishing, ten 
minims additional were injected. A minute later, the heart's 
Miion was found to be excessively rapid and weak, respiration 
iiurried and almost entirely abdominal. 

At 12.6 respiration ceased. The thorax was quickly opened, 
*iwi the heart was seen feebly pulsating ; this continued for 
^W^i^ lainutes ; and for several minutes after its cessation, con- 
\ oould be re-excited by irritants. 
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piirimt^nt XVI. — ^A full-grown rat was introduced into 

which was charged with two per cent, of chloroform 

i^u Symptoms of anaesthesia were produced in less than 

mliiEt*!. Kespiration ceased at the end of ten minutes, 
thorax was now immediately opened; the heart was 
to bNsat for eight minutes longer, and even then continued 

! table for some time. 

Experiment XVII. — ^A full-grown sparrow was introduced 
into a large jar charged with two per cent, of chloroform vapor. 
At the end of eight minutes, respiration being very slow and 
gasping, the bird was removed to the outer air, but breathing 
ceased in less than two minutes. The heart continued to 
beat for nearly twenty minutes. 

Experiment XVIII. — ^A dog, full-grown, weighing 14 lbs. 
802., had 3ii of chloroform (Bell's) injected into his peritoneal 
cavity, at 1.30. 

Paralysis of the posterior limbs was induced in about 
eighty seconds. 

1.33. The animal lay in a state of profound anaesthesia, 
every portion of the skin insensitive, except the ano-gential 
region. Conjunctiva insensitive; pupils dilated and fixed; 
globes of the eyes convulsively rotated by alternate contrac- 
tions of the internal and external recti. 

1.42. Respiration had become very much hurried and 
agitated, the animal, though deeply unconscious, utters cries, 
and there are slight convulsive movements of the hind limbs. 
Pulse 100, nearly regular. 

1.52. Profound and tranquil anaesthesia. Respiration 45, 
regular. Pulse 84, steady and tolerably strong. 

About 2.30, the respiration became first very rapid, and 
then slow and gasping ; and finally it ceased, exactly at three 
o'clock. The chest was immediately opened, and the heart 
was found pulsating strongly. In less than ten minutes the 
pulsations were confined to the auricles, but a prick with the 
knife-point reinduced action of the ventricle for another minute 
or so ; this was repeated several times ; and when (at twenty 
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minutefl from deftdi) tlie ventiiele vaa no longier irritable, 
rough friction of the tJiamcic ganglia of the sympathetic r^ 
p^itedly relndaced etrong ecmtraciiofid. 

EEperiment XIX. — A foil-grown cat had Si of Bell's 
chloroform injee&ed into the peritoneal cavity at 1.30 p.m. 

Three minutes later the hind legs were found perfectly par- 
alysed aa to Benaation and voluntary motion ; the pupils 
widely dilated, but etiU slightly sensitive. At this momeot 
the urine was convukiTely discharged, and at the same tima 
the animal paaBed^ rather suddenly, into a state of coma, from 
which QOtbing could rouse it, 

1,45. There is meet profound iosenaitiveness everywhere 
of the skin ; wide and fixed dilatation of the pupils. The 
eyeballs have the same oonvulBive motion noticed in the dog 
in Experiment XVIII, ; the tongue is convubively protruded 
and withdrawn many times in a minute. Beepiration 60; 
.puke 100. 

2.2. Respiration 60, regular. Heart's action a mere un- 
countable run ; very weak, 

2,5, Clonic coovukions of the right &ire and hind legj 
foam at the mouih. 

2.10. The convulsions have juat ceased. Pulse 140; res- 
piration 66. 

Death took place at 2.42, from cessation of the respiratory 
movements; the faeces were involuntarily discharged a few 
minutes previously. The thorax was immediately opened, 
and phenomena almost precisely similar to those observed in 
Experiment XVIII. were noted. 

£. — Death caused by very large doses. 

Experiment XX. — A dog, full-grown, weighing about 15 
lbs., and in excellent health, had Sss of chloroform injected 
into his right pleura. The animal gave one cry and then lay 
still for a few moments ; but in less than forty seconds the 
eyeballs turned up and became fixed, and all the limbs were 
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seized with violent clonic convulsions. Bespiration was 
gasping ; the heart made, as it were, a short rapid run of 
feeble contractions, and came to a dead stop, less than seventy 
seconds from the moment of injection. The thorax was 
quickly opened, and the last quiver of the auricles was wit- 
nessed. No amount of irritation, by pricking or by drip- 
ping cold water on the surface of the heart, nor by pricking 
or roughly rubbing the thoracic gangliaof the sympathetic, nor 
by stirring up the cardiac plexuses with the handle of a 
scalpel, was able to reinduce the smallest visible contractions. 
The phrenic nerves were totally inirrita^ble. Although the 
abdomen was quickly opened, no peristaltic movements of 
the bowels could be seen. 

Experiment XXL — A terrier, of about the same size as 
that used in Experiment XVIIL, and quite healthy, was 
placed in a very large glass jar, charged with seven per cent, 
of chloroform vapor. The animal gave one or two convulsive 
starts, and fell. It was removed to the outer air in less than 
a minute from its introduction to the jar ; its limbs were 
stretched out in a state of tonic spasm, the head was bent on 
the chest, and the whole body rigid. The heart was beating 
in a mere flutter, and stopped in a few seconds. On opening 
the chest, it was found relaxed and motionless ; no irritation 
would re-excite contractions; not even strong irritation of 
the sympathetic ganglia. Immediately after death, the body 
became entirely relaxed : no note is preserved of the time 
when rigor mortis commenced. 

Experiment XXII. — A sparrow (the subject previously of 
Experiment L, but which had quite recovered) was plunged 
into a jar charged with 4*6 per cent, of chloroform vapor. 
It made not a single struggle, but fell to the bottom of the 
vessel, and being immediately removed was found perfectly 
dead. The chest was instantly opened, but the heart was 
found motionless and ipirritable. 

Experiment XXIII. — A rabbit, full-grown, was plunged 
into a jar, which had been charged with 8 per cent, of chlo- 
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roform vapor- In forty-five aeconds it was violently eon- 
Tulsed, and on being qaicidy removed to the outer air it was 
found to be completely dead. The heart on iaspectioii was 
not only motionless, but ioirri table by any ordinary meana ; 
electricity was not tried. 

Experiment XXIV,^ — A full-grown, but rather small, rat 
had twenty minima of chloroform (Bell) injected into its peri- 
toneal cavity. The animal gave a scream, and after a few 
instants' repose became tetanically rigid — the tail extended 
and stiff, the liml^ stretched out, and the to^ spread widely. 
The heart ceased beating within one minute from the injec- 
tion of^ the fluid, and no further attempt at respiration 
occurred. On opening the chest the heart was found nearly 
inirri table. 

Exfieriment XXV, — Thirty rQiuims of chloroform (Bell) 
were injected Into the pleural cavity of a full-grown guinea 
pig. The operation was carefully performed, and seemed to 
give no pain. Fifty seconds later a general muscular tremor 
occurred : a few seconds later the limbs ware suddenly 
stretched out, quite rigid, and the neck drawn backward 
and fixed. At this moment, the finger laid on the chest- wall 
detected the heart merely fluttering ; in a few moments it 
could no longer be felt. The chest was opened ; the heart 
was found motionless and inirritable. 

2. Fated Narcosis in Man. 

The observations which I have to offer on this subject con- 
sist simply of an analysis of the facts, few, but, as I think, 
significant, which bear on the matter, and which have been 
noted by myself. It does not lie within the scope of my 
present purpose to investigate the conflicting opinions which 
have been given by various eminent authors as to the cause 
of fatal accidents in surgical anaesthesia ; and I feel the less 
tempted to undertake this task, because the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society is about to 
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publish a report, in which it will be accomplished far better 
than it could be by me. I can only speak of what I have seen, 
and my remarks will include — (A) The history of one fatal 
accident which I witnessed ; and (B) An analysis of all the 
cases in which, in my own practice, really alarming symptoms 
occurred. 

A. Case. — A girl, aged seventeen, was placed under the 
influence of chloroform (with Snow's inhaler), in King's Col- 
lege Hospital, in order to the cauterization of some mucous 
tubercles on the labia with nitric acid. One drachm was 
placed in the inhaler, and the patient was rather quickly got 
under its influence, though, as I was not the administrator, I 
cannot speak certainly to the time employed. The operation 
was rapidly performed, and nothing particular was noted in the 
patient's appearance except considerable pallor; but in truth, 
as the girl had twice successfully inhaled chloroform before, 
it is likely that rather less attention was paid to her state 
than would otherwise have been the case. The house-sur- 
geon, the dressers, and myself remained talking in the ward 
for a minute or so, and during this time the patient moved 
her legs in a mechanical kind of way, and the urine was dis- 
charged somewhat convulsively. These occurrences pre- 
vented any apprehension of mishap, and we all left the ward. 
Almost immediately after we had got down stairs the nurse 
followed to ask for some medicine, and mentioned casually 
that the girl looked very pale. The dresser ran up at once, 
and found her quite pulseless, with blanched lips and fixed 
eyes, the pupils very widely dilated. Artificial respiration 
and galvanism were tried for a protracted period, but with- 
out producing the slightest sign of returning animation. 

The post-mortem examination in this case discovered the 
existence of considerable thickening of the mitral valve of the 
heart; but as the girl had twice before taken chloroform 
without ill effect, I think this faxjt has little value, especially 
as in my own experience I have never found any evil results 
from administering chloroform to patients suffering from 
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Subpeet. 


Nature of 
Operatum. 


Period of Occur- 
rence of SymptofM, 


Nature of 
SymptovM. 


Duration of 
Symptomt, 


Mode of 
Administration. 


[ 


Child, set. 2 
years. 


Circum- 
cision. 


3 minutes from 

commencement of 

inhalation. 


Weak, fluttering 

pulse; gasping 

respiration ; great 

paUor. Sudden. 


15 minutes. 


Si on a hand- 
kerchief. 


, ( 


:niad, «t. 6 

month.8. 


Harelip. 


2 or 3 minutes 

from commence 

ment of inhalation. 


Flickering, un- 
rhythmical pulse; 
gasping breathing; 
livid lips. Sudden. 


10 minutes. 


5i on a sponge. 


• 


years. 


Haemor- 
rhoids. 


End of operation ; 
on a second appli- 
cation after partial 
recovery. 


Sudden arrest of 
pulse and breath- 
ing; livid lips ; jaw 
dropped. 


25 minutes. 


Snow's inhaler, 
Siij and Siss. 
i).rtificial respi- 
ration.) 


I 


l,ady.Kt.52 
years. 


Amputation 

for cancer of 

breast. 


Middle of the 
operation; but 
little blood lost. 


Sudden intermit- 

tence of pulse ; 

great pallor. 


5 minutes. 


Si on a hand- 
kerchief. 


5 


Lady,8et.32 
years. 


Varicose 

aneurism of 

lip and 

cheek. 


Less than half a 
minute from the 
commencement of 


Sudden intermit- 

tence of pulse ; 

pallor; labored 

respiration. 


10 minutes. 


si on a sponge. 


6 


Man, set. 60 
years. 


Hemor- 
rhoids. 


Near the end of 
the operation. 


Sudden pallor; 

flickering, running 

pulse. 


7 or 8 
minutes. 


Siii in Snow's 
inhaler, then 
Sss on lint 


7 


Girl,8Bt.? 


Removal of 
lower jaw. 


3^ minutes after 
commencement. 
1 minute after in- 
duction of full 
anaesthesia 


Sudden flickering 
of pulse ; slow and 
gasping respira- 
tion; great pallor. 


5 minutes. 


Sij on lint. 

(Rapid ansMthe- 

si..) 


8 


Girl, aet. 19 
years. 


Plastic 

operation on 

face. 


After a very few 
deep inhalations. 


Sudden pallor; 
livid protruded . 
tongue; slow, gasp- 
ing respiration. 


5 or 6 
minutes. 


Sij on lint 


9 


Man. set. 38 
years. 


Radical cure 
of hernia 


Middle of the 
operation. 


Sudden pallor; 

very hurried, weak 

pulse (no large 

hemorrhage). 


A few 
minutes (very 
sick for some 

hours). 


Sii in Snow's 
inhaler, after- 
ward sss on 
lint 


10 


Man, set. 40 
years. 


Lithotomy. 


2 minutes from the 

beginning of 

innalation. 


Irregular, weak 

pulse; deadly 

pallor. 


12 minutes. 


si on lint 


1.. 


Man, at. 22/ AmpoUtion 
years. / of forearm. 


After a few 
inspirations. 


Sudden insensi- 
bility ; pallor ; 
failure of pulse. 


10 minutes. 


Si on lint 
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adject 


Nahtreof 


Period of Oetut- 
renceofSyw^tomi. 


Naturtaf 


JDuniumof 


Jfp<ieof 
Admmutr^tm. 


12 


MMi,et.43 
yean. 


Fatty 
tumor re- 
moved from 
shoulder. 


Inhalation eon- 

tinoed for 6 

minutes. 


EztremediUtation 
of pupils; ster- 
torous, ga^ng 
breathing; pulse 
pretty regular. 


4 minotes. 


8g in Snov's 
inhaler. 


18 


Man. et. 31 
years. 


Circam> 
cision. 


Uon. 


Sadden pallor and 

failure of pulse. 
£Aei»ofreq»iration. 


eminotes. 


Si on lint, tro 

additional doM 

ofteeacL 


14 


Woman.SBt. 
29 years. 


Removal 

of scirrboos 

breast. 


After a few inspi- 
rations. 


Extreme psJk>r: 
intermittent poise. 


SminoteiL 


ki on lint 


15 


Girl, ttt. 22 
years. 


Necrosis. 


After a few inspi- 
rations. • 


Faintness; harried 


Sminotea. 


Si on lint 


16 

17 


Boy, iBt 15 
years. 


Lithotomy. 


1 minute from 
formation of com- 
plete ansstbesia. 


Sadden pallor and 
faUure of poise. 


6 minotea. 


lint Si first. 
tlMnSssaddi- 


Woman, aet. 
32 years. 


Plastic 

operation on 

perineum. 


1^ minutes from 

commencement of 

inhalation. 


Simultaneoos fail- 
ure of puhw and 
breathmg; jaw 
fallen. 


20 minotea, 
(Artificial res- 
piration.) 


Si on lint 


18 


Man, ffit. 56 
years. 


Perineal 
section. 


Just after forma- 
tion of anaesthesia. 


Sudden pallor; 

failure ot pulse ; 

livid lips; gasping 

respiration. 


15 minutes. 


Lint sitndSsB 
additionsL 


19 


Woman, £et. 
42 years. 


Removal of 

scirrhous 

breast. 


Sudden and vio- 
lent epileptiform 
convulsion at end 
of 1st minute of 
inhalation. 


Pallor; pulse very 
weak after fit 


Sminates. 


Weias's inhaler. 
(Oot of order ) 


20 


Woman, jct. 
37 years. 


Removal of 
breast. 


2 minutes from 

commencement of 

inhalation. 


Sudden pallor; 
failure of pulse ; 
.respiration gasp- 
ing. 


3 or 4 
minutes. 


Si on lint 


21 


Man, act. 21 
years. 


Evulsion of 
toe-nail. 


Middle of opera- 
tion. 


Sudden pallor; 
gaspins respira- 
tion ; fluttering 
pulse. 


20 minutes. 


sy and s» on 

lint (Artificial 

respiration.) 
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Of these twenty-one patients, whose lives were placed more 
or less in jeopardy, it will be observed that only five took 
the anaesthetic through an apparatus of any kind. In four 
of these cases Snow's inhaler was used ; in the remaining one 
Weiss's instrument, which is a modification of Snow's, was 
employed. When I add to this the observation that out of 
the total of 3,058 administrations. Snow's inhaler was em- 
ployed above 1,800 times, and Weiss's about 400 times, it 
will be seen that this fact has a certain significance. But 
this significance is much increased on an analysis of the five 
cases in which alarming symptoms occurred during the use 
of an inhaler. In Case 3 {vide table) it was discovered that 
the inspiratory valve had probably become fixed for a suffi- 
cient time to allow of a considerable accumulation of chloro- 
form vapor in the tube leading to the face-piece : as a result 
of this the patient struggled ineflFectually for some moments 
to obtain any air at all, and then, removing the obstacle by 
a forcible inspiration, received an atmosphere very highly 
charged with the vapor. The symptoms followed instanta- 
neously. (This was the most serious case that ever occurred 
under my care ; the patient was only saved by the most vig- 
orous use of artificial respiration, by Marshall Hall's process.) 
In Case 6 the inhaler had been safely used for the induction 
of anaesthesia ; but the patient showing signs of an inconve- 
nient return of consciousness, and the tube of the instrument 
unluckily becoming detached, a small additional quantity 
(5s3) was administered on lint, and the dangerous effects on 
the pulse almost immediately supervened. In Case 9 pre- 
cisely the same order of events occurred. Case 12 was one 
in which the inhalation proceeded regularly enough, but was 
inadvertently carried too far* producing serious depression of 
the respiration, without any noticeable irregularity in the 
heart's action. Here there was imminent danger of death 
from apnea, such as will be described in the third series of 
experiments on animals. In Case 19, Weiss's inhaler was 
employed ; but owing to a defective arrangement of the blot- 
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ting-paper in the interior, liquid chloroform 
a small quantity was probably drawn into ■ 
all the remaining cases in the table, the chloj 
either on lint, a handkerchief, or a sponge— 
a manner which makes no adequate provi^^: 
turn of the strength of the vapor inhaled. 



CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The narcotic action of chloroform 
the large scale, and in different anim: 
phenomena ; or rather, the variations 
such as may be assigned to simple cans* 

2. The general course of chloroforn^ 
that of the narcosis induced by set I* 
regular and progressive extinction o^ 
the various portions of the nervous 
scribed in the remarks on that ageni 

3. Two distinct lines of narooti. 
ever, be traced in the action of chl 
organism, the development of the 
ing entirely upon the rapidity wit' 
lation becomes charged with the i 

A. When the impregnation of 
moderate rapidity, the sympatl 
ultirmim moriens, and death be 

B. When, on the oontrary, • 
rapidly chargecj with a large 
narcotic effect may fall with sr 
nerves as to extinguish their ' 

4. The greatest possible i 
tinction ; for one of the consc 
is the production of instan 
This catastrophe may be ind 
tion of an atmosphere high] 
injection of a large dose o^ 
toneum or pleura. 
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with gndden and complete, or nearly completa^ ^ilnre of the 
pulse, from aBy measui^e short of the immediate and ener- 
getic perfonnaDce of artificial respiration. 

9* Even this meaaure will probably be useless in cases 
where a very profound paralyzing effect has been product 
on the heart, I have repeatedly recalled animak to lite by 
means of artificial respiration, where there was apparettt 
death by apnea, and the heart's action had only graduoMy 
declined* I have 7i€t?er OTwe succeeded in resuscitating m 
animal whose circulation had suddenly come to a standstill 
simultaneously with, or prior to, the cessation of breathing, 

10. It is my firm persuasion that, with proper care, chloro- 
form may be safely administered to any patient who is fit lt> 
undergo an operation at oM^ whether there be any existing 
disease of hearty iur^s^ or brain^ or 7wt. I have ne?er al- 
lowed the known existence of such disease to prevent my 
administering it, and I have never found any evil result, I 
entirely concur with Dr, Snow's opinion on this subject. 



PART III. 
The stimulant Action of Chloroform. 

I HAVE now to speak of the eflfects of chloroform given in 
doses too minute to produce any symptoms of narcosis. This 
is a subject which has been undeservedly neglected, owing to 
the natural prejudice which inclines us to regard every effect 
produced by this agent as necessarily involving some degree 
of anaBSthesia. It is certain, howeVer, that the phenomena 
which we are now to consider are produced quite independ- 
ently of any such action. 

These phenomena may be classed under three heads : — 1. 
Relief of certain forms of pain. 2. Arrest of convulsive 
muscular movements. 3. Restoration of the natural move- 
ments of the uterus in parturition, when they are deficient. 

1. Relief of certain forms of Pain. 

It is a very common observation that chloroform, inhaled 
or applied to the unbroken skin, is a very effective remedy 
for neuralgic affections, and it is usually supposed that the 
benefit obtained is due to its narcotic action. Careful obser- 
vation, however, leads me to a different conclusion. I have 
always noticed that when chloroform-inhalation, for instance, 
relieves a severe tic, it does this in one of two ways — either 
it removes the pain during the very earliest inspirations, and 
before the slightest degree of true anaesthesia is produced, or 
^it fails altogether to produce any impression till unconscious- 
ness arrives. The former is the true medicinal action, and 
it is certainly a form of stimulation, since the amount of 
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chloroform absorbed into the blood in such cases is quite 
insufficient to produce any paralysdng influence upon the sen- 
sory nerves. It is exactly paralleled by the effect of an ap- 
plication of chloroform, diluted with seven or eight parts of 
some saponaceous or greasy liniment, to the unbroken skin. 
In the latter instance, a very small quantity of chloroform 
rapidly permeates the skin, and acts as a stimulant to the 
capillary circulation : in fact, the effect, as nearly as possible, 
resembles that of a mustard-plaster, except in its rapidity. 
I can speak from nersonal experience to the &ct that this is 
the result produced, and that not the slightest nitmbaieBS is 
occasioned when the remedy acts most fskvorably. 

But the most remarkable instance of the anodyne influence 
of small doses of chloroform is seen in the relief which it gives 
to the sufierings of parturient women. A great deal of un- 
necessary prejudice against its administration in labor has 
been occasioned by the mistaken notion that it is necessary 
to stupefy the patient, and to put her life more or lees in jeop- 
ardy. This is not the case. It is only necessary at the com- 
mencement of each pain to charge a Snow's inhaler with fifteen 
minims of chloroform, and allow the patient to inhale : this 
arrangement permits only an extremely small quantity of the 
vapor, plentifully diluted with air, to enter the lungs : not the 
slightest unconsciousness or disturbance of intellect need Be 
produced. I shall recur to the subject of chloroform in partu- 
rition presently. 

2. Arrest of convulsive Muscular Movements. 

I have already alluded, in the chapter which describes the 
general phenomena of stimulation, to the efficacy of chloro- 
form in arresting epileptic convulsions, and I have explained 
that this effect is attainable by doses which are non-narcotic, 
for the patient actually recovers consciousness under the action 
of the remedy. This is but one example, for I believe that 
convulsion of every kind, and all the varieties of spasm, are 
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capable of being temporarily arrested in the same way. The 
following experiments are interesting in relation to this 
question : 

Experiment XXVI. — Preliminary trials had proved that 
doses of iVinrth of a grain of strychnia injected into the bodies 
of frogs will cause tetanus, on the average, in two minutes. 
A glass jar was charged with an atmosphere of 0*5 per cent, 
chloroform vapor, and the above-mentioned quantity of 
strychnia being injected into a frog's belly, the animal was 
placed in the jar. No symptoms of tetanu^ occurred till the 
animal had been nearly ten minutes in the jar ; by this time 
anaesthesia was almost complete. The symptoms of strychnia 
poisoning now began to be developed ; the animal was, how- 
ever, only aflfected with frequently recurring tremora, slight 
jerking movements of the head, and extension' of the limbs 
during the attacks of tremor. Death took place by apnea, 
apparently from the influence of the chloroform, but rigor 
mortis almost instantly followed the arrest of the heart's 
action. 

Experiment XXVII. — A glass jar was charged with one 
per cent, chloroform vapor, and a frog, as nearly as possible 
of the same size as the one employed in the last experiment, 
and poisoned with the same dose of strychnia, was introduced 
into it. The animal became narcotized in the usual way, and 
was apparently quite insensible in eight minutes. In four 
minutes longer no symptoms of strychnia poisoning had super- 
vened, but immediately after this slight tremors were noticed, 
and the limbs were extended. Respiration came to an end 
in eighteen minutes from the commencement of the experi- 
ment ; the animal was quickly removed from the jar and the 
chest was opened ; the heart ceased acting almost immedi- 
ately afterward. Irritation of the motor nerves {e.g. sciatic) 
caused no contraction of the voluntary muscles, and irritation 
of the sympathetic produced no effect on the heart ; all the 
muscular structures passed rapidly into the condition of rigor 
mortis. 
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Experiment XXVUL — A similar doee of strydmia was 
injected into the carity of a frog's bodj, and one drop^ of 
<^orofbnn was injected (sospended in fire minima ci thin 
mndlage) three minntes later, jnst as the first decided tetanic 
qiasms were dereloped. The resok was a oomplete eessatioD 
of all convnlsiTe morements for nine or ten minnteB, after 
which the limhs became rigidly extended, and a series of te- 
tanic spasms occurred which proved &tal in fanr minntes and 
a hal£ This experiment was repeated on a second frog with 
similar results. 

From the above experiments, and from others whidi were 
made with an aqaeons solntion of opium instead of strychnia, 
I derive ccmdusions similar to those which resulted from the 
parallel experiments with asther, viz. — (1) Chhxrafbrm has no 
direct antidotal action to strychnia. (2) In large doses it 
may indirectly prokmg life by inducing paralyas rather than 
convulsion: this is owing to its causing a more comidete de- 
struction of the vital conditions of motar nervee, as already 
explained. (3) In small stimulant doses chloroform has the 
power^ temporarily, to arrest the convulsions of strychnia, 
uithout inflicting damage on the vitality of the nerves: its 
action in this case is therefore, jm) tanto, beneficiaLf* 

3. The influence of small doses of Chloroform in favoring 
the progress of Parturition. 

Used in the way above described, I am satisfied, from very 
considerable experience, that it materially increases the force 
and regularity of the uterine contractions, and that its action 
by no means only or chiefly consists in the relaxation of the 

* Between | and ^ of a minim. 

t Very lately I have had the opportunity of repeating these experiments on mam- 
malia (rats, cats, and rabbits) with results completely similar to those obtained on 
frogs. The action of narcotic doses of chloroform only renders the action of strychnia 
more certainly fatal, though somewhat slower: in some cases clonic conTulsion is sub- 
stituted for tetanus. The action of a single stimulant dose will temporarily arrest or 
' diminish conyulsion, without doing any harm. 
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external passages. Again and again I have seen the con- 
tractions of the uterus, which had been weak and irregular, 
become strong and effective, at the same time that their pain- 
fulness was greatly diminished or removed, under the influ- 
ence of minute doses of chloroform. On the other hand, after 
careful observation, I feel confident that injurious results 
have often followed the injudicious perseverance of an ad- 
ministrator who could not be content without producing un- 
consciousness by the use of narcotic doses. In such circum- 
stances, the uterus is apt either to become inert or to act in 
a hurried, weak, and inefficient manner.* The only case in 
which the narcotic action of chloroform should be induced is 
where operative interference is required, and where, con- 
sequently, absolute stillness on the part of the patient is 
necessary. 

* This principle was partially developed by Th. Murphy in his pamphlet, " Chloro- 
form in Practice of Midwifery." (London: Taylor and Walton. 1848.) It is also 
the basis (thongh this is not clearly explained by the author) of the success of Dr. 
Townley's method, described in "Parturition without Pain." (London: John W. 
Davies, 1862.) But there is a good deal of unnecessary mystification in the very com- 
plex directions for preparing the " anodyne mixture." 
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RESEARCHES ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF 

ALCOHOL. 

The inquiries which we have made into the modiia ope- 
randi of aether and chloroform are a useful preparation for 
the study of the effects of alcohol. The latter substance, in 
large doses, is an ancesthetic equally with the two former — 
that is to say, a narcotic which operates with especial force 
upon the sensory nervous tract ; but as its poisonous opera- 
tion is less frequently the subject of scientific examination 
than that of aether or chloroform, the resemblance is less 
familiar to us than it would otherwise be. Moreover, the 
striking nature of the effects upon consciousness which alcohol 
produces are calculated to divert attention from its anaesthe- 
tic operation. 

The first part of the following researches is therefore di- 
rected to the object of placing the narcotic action of alcohol 
in a clear -light, and tracing the limits of this action. The 
second part is devoted to the consideration of its non-narcotic 
effects. 



PART I. 

Narcotic Effects of Alcohol. 

1. Induction of Narcosia. 

A, — Alcohol adminutered hy the Stomach. 

Experiment I. — A dog, full-grown and healthy, weighing 
10 lb. 4 oz., had 6 oz. of a mixture, consisting of equal parts 
rectified spirit of wine (P. L.) and water, introduced into his 
stomach by an oesophageal tube, at 1 p.m. No food had 
been taken for four hours previously. 

1.4. The animal is obviously affected : he staggers in walk- 
ing, looks puzzled, and frequently falls down. On examining 
him carefully, it is seen that the hind quarters are very weak, 
and, moreover, the skin of the hind limbs is partially insen- 
sitive. Respiration 24, circulation 140. 

1.6. The dog lies extended on the floor, very drowsy, but 
capable of being roused ; the hind limbs are completely par- 
alyzed, the fore limbs retain a slight degree of voluntary 
power. The conjunctiva is fally sensitive still, but the skin 
about the mouth and face seems to be entirely paralyzed as 
to sensation. The tongue is protruded, and the dog slavers 
somewhat. 

1.7.30. The animal falls on its side, comatose and snoring. 
The conjunctiva is now equally insensitive with other parts. 
Respiration 20; circulation 184, tolerably strong. 

While the animal remained in this condition, it was de- 
termined to examine whether any part of the body retained 
sensibility. It was found that the whole ano-genital region 
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Wab still so far sensiilTe that a Blight ^hine of pain was 
eUcited by pinebiog with forceps in any part of it. 

The pupUj during the first ten minotea after the effects of 
the alcohol became apparent, was strongly contracted: at the 
end of this time it be^n to dilate, and at 1,25 it was seen to 
be perfectly dilated, and very little eensitive to light. Ees- 
piration had now riseti again in frequency (to 30) j heart's 
action 200, and somewhat irregular, 

1.33. The dog made a alight struggle and vomited what 
was evidently a small part of the alcohol ; perhaps there was 
half an ounce of fluid, part of wh: i was mucus. The alco- 
holic smell was distinct* There v as a slight improvement 
for a few minutes after this, partial conseiousness apparently 
returning : the ansesthesia of the surface, however, remained 
complete* Even the conjunctiva was perfectly insensitive, 

Fi"om this moment no thin i? w ^ of note occurred, except 
that the hinder limbs were £ with a continuous tremor 

for a short time. Respiration grsm ally declined in frequency 
and became gasping ; it finally ceased at 3,6, two hours and 
five minutes from the administration of the alcohol. The 
heart waa then beating 64 per minute, and continued to act 
slightly for a few minutes. It remained irritable for some 
moments later. 

Experiment II, — Twenty minims of Bp, vin. rect, (P, L) 
were injected, drop by drop, into the stomach of a he-althy 
full-grown rat, at 12.5 p,m. The animal ran about nimbly for 
about ten minutes, it then became still and drowsy. 

12.33. Eespiration hurried, heart's action rapid, eyes dim, 
consciousness impaired. When made to walk, the animal 
staggers. The posterior limbs are very weak. 

12.34. The hind limbs are palsied as to motion and sen- 
sation. 

12.36. Complete insensibility of the whole surface of the 
body ; motor palsy of all the limbs. The animal was still, 
however, partly conscious. Breathing and circulation ex- 
tremely rapid. 
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12.38. Violent clonic convulsions of the limbs ; respiration 
alternately suspended and very hurried ; heart's action very 
rapid, feeble, and irregular. 

12.42. Eespiration ceased. Chest immediately opened. 
Heart beating 80 per minute, with some force. 

12.47. Only the auricles contract, feebly. 

12.48. Contraction ceased ; heart remained irritable some 
minutes longer. 

Experiment III. — Five minims of Sp. vin. rect., diluted 
with an equal quantity of water, were dropped, gradually, 
into the pharynx of a healthy white mouse, of average size, 
at 2.40 P.M. The animal got on its feet and ran about imme- 
diately after the administration, and for two minutes no 
symptoms appeared. After this the mouse became drowsy, 
and lay down. 

2.42. Skin of the muzzle perfectly insensitive. 

2.43. The animal was plainly paralyzed in its hind limbs; 
on stirring it up, it made feeble efforts with the fore legs. 
Skin everywhere insensitive. The conjunctiva of the eyeball 
still retained its sensibility. 

2.45. The animal was seized with violent clonic convul- 
sions. 

2.48. The convulsions had now ceased ; the animal lay on 
its side profoundly unconscious and completely insensitive ; 
respiration and circulation extremely hurried. 

2.50. Eespiration gasping and extremely difficult, 14 per 
minute ; heart's action rapid and unrhythmical. 

2.51. Eespiration ceased. The thorax was quickly opened, 
and the heart was seen still beating : it continued to act for 
three minutes longer. 

Experiment IV. — ^A healthy full-grown rabbit had one 
ounce of the Sp. vin. rect. (P. L.) injected slowly into its 
stomach at 3.35 p.m. 

No vomiting took place ; the animal seemed lively and un- 
disturbed for about two minutes ; it then became excited and 
tried to run away, but staggered and fell repeatedly. 
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At 3.54 the hiud legs gave way and slid from under tte 
rabbit : they were found completely paralyzed as to sense and 
motion* Eespi ration very hurried; circulation so rapid as 
to be uncountable ; conaciousneBs atil! perfect, 

3*59. The animal lies on its Bide partly comatose ; when 
roused it scrambles feebly with ita fore legs. Surface of the 
eyeball atill fully sensitive; face profoundly insensitivep 
Sensibility of the ano-genital region apparently not at all 
leas than in health. Respiration 60, regular; heart's action 
170, and rather weak, 

4*30. The rabbit had continued profoundly comatose since 
the last report. Pinching the skin near the anua stiU elicits 
slight signs of pain* 

Experiment V. — ^Ten drops of Sp. vin, rect. were injected 
slowly into the throat of a healthy sparrow, the operation 
being made in four stages two minutes apart from each other. 
At the fii*st dose of two drops the bird was almost instanta- 
neously affected with loss of locomotive co-ordination; it 
staggered and could not fly properly. Three drops more 
almost immediately produced coma, with slight clonic con- 
vulsions. By the time the whole had been injected respira- 
tion was effected in a aeries of gasps, the heart beating very 
rapidly. The comatose condition lasted for more than half 
an hour, breathing gradually becoming somewhat stronger; 
at the end of this time the bird began to move, and in a few 
minutes got on its feet, though staggering very much. Ten 
minims more alcohol were now injected at once (though 
slowly) into the throat. Eespiration immediately became 
very rapid and fluttering, then gasping, and in a minute and 
a half from the second dose it ceased. The heart continued to 
beat for about a minute longer. Insensibility of the sorfsuse 
was complete from the moment of the first occurrence of coma 
till the time of death. 

Experiment VI. was the one already detailed,* which I 
made upon myself with Siss of whisky taken upon an empty 

• Vide page 187. 
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Btomacli in the morning. In this instance I used a quantity 
of alcohol so small as I should not beforehand have supposed 
capable of producing the poisonous results, had it not been 
for the report of Dr. Edward Smith's experiments, which 
made me chary of venturing on a larger dose under such 
conditions. The poisonous eflfects were fully developed, 
though not very lasting ; and it became obvious to me from 
this, and from a repetition of the experiment, that the time 
of day at which the experiment was made (as well as the 
entire emptiness of the stomach) cau^d the system to be 
unusually sensitive. 

From the account already given of the symptoms observed 
in this experiment, it will be obvious that they were essen- 
tially the same with those observed in the animals above 
spoken of. The same trouble of the brain, the same spinal 
paralysis proceeding from below upward, was noted. The 
principal phenomena which occur in mai\ and are not readily 
recognized in animals are the partial paralysis of the trige- 
minal and hypoglossal nerves, and also of the cranial sympa- 
thetic, which are among the early phenomena in the human 
subject. With regard to the trigeminal, however, there was 
considerable evidence in several of the experiments that it 
was probably affected as in man. ( Vide Experiments I., III., 
and IV.) 

In the following experiment, partial paralysis of this nerve 
was clearly marked as an early symptom. 

Experiment VII. — A remarkably large, strong, and active 
cat had two ounces of a mixture of equal parts of Sp. vin. 
rect. and water injected through an oesophageal tube into its 
stomach, at 12,30 P.M. The animal had been fasting for 
some hours. 

12.10. The cat had been quite lively up to this time, but 
it now appeared drowsy, and its head drooped forward, the 
muzzle resting on the stone floor of the room in an awkward 
position. On pinching the skin round the mouth, or pulling 
the whiskers, no sign of feeling was evoked ; the animal was 
23 
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raised on ita feet, when it became evident that the posterior 
limbs were nearly paralysed. The anterior were little 
affected. Complete paralysis of motion and anaesthesia of 
the whole sarface (bat not of the oonjonctiva) was prodaced 
by 12.15. Two minutes later the oonjanctiva was also insen- 
sitive; the pupil had been widely dilated firom the first 
occurrence of motor paralysis, and was now found insensitiTe 
to light. 

Death took place by cessation of the respiratory movements 
(death by apnea) at 4iA5. 

Experiment VIII. — Ten minims of alcohol (Sp. vin. rect 
P. L.) were injected into the peritoneal cavity of a healthy 
white mouse, with a Wood's subcutaneous injection syringe, 
at 2.48. The animal ran away nimbly when released, and 
continued running round the table for nearly a minute ; it 
then shivered and stood still, and its hind limbs slipped from 
under it, paralyzed. Thirty seconds later the mouse fell on 
its side, and all its limbs were affected with clonic convul- 
sions: respirations very hurried; heart's action not to be 
counted. At 2.50 the respirations ceased suddenly : the 
chest was instantly slit open and the heart was seen to pul- 
sate feebly for two or three minutes. 

Experiment IX. — Five minims of the Sp. vin. rect. were 
injected into the peritoneal cavity of a healthy white mouse 
at 2.56 P.M. 

2.58. The animal was comatose, paralyzed, and affected 
with clonic convulsions ; respiration very hurried. 

2.59. Respiration ceased suddenly. Heart continued to 
act feebly for two or three minutes ; it was slightly irritable 
after cessation of its action. 

Experiment X. — Two minims of the Sp. vin. rect. were in- 
jected into the peritoneal cavity of a healthy white mouse at 
3.2 P.M. 
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3.6. The animal has lain down and is almost completely 
paralyzed, and partly comatose, but can be roused. Respi- 
ration hurried ; circulation very rapid. 

3.18. Respiration, which had been gasping and slow for 
some nlinutes, ceased ; the heart continued to beat for nearly 
ten minutes longer. 

Experiment XI. — Thirty minims of Sp. vin. rect. were in- 
jected into the peritoneal cavity of a full-grown healthy rat 
at 12.8 P.M. 

12.9 The animal has fallen on it(f side, breathing very 
rapidly; when touched it struggles rather feebly, with its 
fore limbs only. Muzzle nearly insensitive. 

12.12. Surface of the body everywhere completely insen- 
sitive ; limbs relaxed ; respiration and circulation very rapid. 

12.21. The rat was seized with clonic convulsions of all 
the limbs, which lasted intermittingly for five minutes. 
The limbs then suddenly relaxed ; respiration became gasp- 
ing, and in a minute or two ceased. The heart beat for six 
minutes longer. 

Experiment XII. — Twenty minims of Sp. vin. rect. were 
injected into the peritoneal cavity of a full-grown rat at 
2.3 P.M. 

2.5. Breathing very hurried, heart's action also very rapid. 
The rat was very uneasy. 

2.6. The animal lay on its side, breathing very rapidly, 
pulse uncountable, skin everywhere insensitive. 

3.0. The animal lies on its back. Respiration very rapid 
and shallow, almost exclusively abdominal; there is still 
partial consciousness. 

3.50. The general condition had remained much the same. 
There were now slight convulsive twitches of the muscles of 
the face. 

4.45. The general condition had been getting steadily 
though slowly worse ; respiration and circulation more hurried 
and feeble. At this moment slight general clonic convulsions 
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':«:i!Tirredr azxii ir^re n^estai sev^oal txmfis during the next 

o.'J. Tlie o«:cTirrence of riie amvnlacHis seems to have 
marked me point at greatest jgprpgpfnn^ br tke general con- 
♦iirn:!! ruki smce imrrnved c<H!s«iaal^. Be^»ration 70; 
r^ilae 13*3 and of pret try goo«i fcrce. C<XLSck>iisEieaB had re- 
nmed to a considerable extsLt, and the ^nTWfc^l made Tolon- 
tanr moTi^n^its with its foreleg?. Becorery went on with- 
out intermLssion firom this time, and was ccxnplete hy 8 P.M. 

Eiperimtait XTEL — A full-grown, large, and active cat 
Lad 5i of Sp. vin. rect. injected into its peritoneal cavity. 
yo symptoms whater^* occurred, except that the cat Tcxnited 
once or twice, and seined rather drowsy fcr a few honrs ; 
and at the end of three days ti^ animal was active and 
Lealthv as ever, eating its food readilv. 

Experiment XIY. — ^The same cat had one ounce of Sp. vin. 
rect. injected into its perit(»ieal cavity, at 2.30 P.1C. After 
the operation, the animal (which had not appeared hnrt, bat 
on-r trightened) ran round the room, jumped on a shelf, and 
I'jok refuge behind some jars. 

2.34. The animal appearing drowsy, was lifted on to the 
£'X r, when its f-osterior limbs were found paralyzed as to mo- 
tion and sensation, and its muzzle quite insensitive. The 
animal was fully conscious, but gave no sign of pain ; when 
Lan'lled it struggled with its fore limbs to escape. 

2.35. Complete paralysis of all the limbs; eyeball still 
sensitive, pupil widely dilated, but retaining some sensibility 
to light. Respiration 24, quite regular. Heart's action 
120, regular. 

2.40. Complete anaesthesia and unconsciousness ; eyeballs 
turned up, and rotating convulsively in alternate movements, 
outward and inward ; pupils dilated and fixed, conjunctiva 
in.sensitive, eyelids still irritable. 

From this time forward no symptoms worthy of record are 
known to have occurred, except that, at 8.30 p.m. the right 
foreleg was noticed to be convulsively contracted. Death 
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took place at about 6.30 a.m., or sijtteen hours from the 
time of injection. Kigor mortis appeared about six hours 
later. 

When the symptoms of alcoholic poisoning had fully devel- 
oped themselves it was determined to test the animal's breath, 
in order to establish the fact of elimination ; and an appa- 
ratus was applied, by means of which the expired air was 
made to pass through a solution of bichromate of potash in 
sulphuric acid. Unfortunately (as was afterward discovered) 
a mistake had been committed in the hasty majiufacture of 
the test liquid, and the results were negative, or at least inde- 
cisive, but the alcoholic smell was distinctly perceived. 

Eight hours after death the belly was opened. It con- 
tained between eleven and twelve drachms of serum slightly 
colored with blood ; there was a very small amount of lymph 
deposited, here and there, upon the intestines. The cavity 
of the chest presented no abnormal appearance ; there was a 
moderate quantity of dark-colored blood in the heart and 
great vessels. Five drachms of the peritoneal fluid, diluted 
with an equal quantity pf water, were placed in a small 
retort, heated by a spirit-lamp. The heat was raised so as 
to coagulate as suddenly as possible most of the albumen 
present, and the distillate allowed to pass over to an appro- 
priate vessel ; a Liebig's condenser was used. The first two 
drachms of distillate being of a muddy color, were returned 
to the retort ; and the albumen being now nearly all solidi- 
fied, the distillation proceeded quietly. About two and a 
half drachms of a limpid liquid, having still an animal odor, 
were obtained; this was tested with a carefully prepared 
solution of one part bichromate of potash in 300 parts of 
strong sulphuric acid, and a very decided emerald green color 
was produced. To the remaining two drachms of distillate a 
quantity of carefully dried carbonate of potash was added, 
with a view to abstract the water and allow any alcohol 
present to float free on the surface. But no distinct layer of 
alcohol could be observed, after thorough subsidence ; hence 
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of experiments which I have made), is a queBfdon wliick 
claims future attention, but which I cannot at present answer. 

The symptoms of alcohol-narcosis, as displayed in Ihe ex- 
periments which have now been described, are very simihr 
to those produced by chloroform and »ther. There is the 
same gradually advancing sensory and motor palsy, ccm- 
mencing with the posterior (lower) portion of the body, and 
blended and confused with the effects on oonadoosness pro- 
duced by palsy of the brain. This palsy of the brain is 
responsible for all the so-called phenomena of ''mental ex- 
citement/' as explained already in Chapter V. of this worL 
We must now notice a series of effects which also find their 
parallel in the action of chloroform and ssther, viz. the vari- 
ous forms of sympathetic paralysis : — (a) Flashing of the fiause, 
increased heat of the ears, injection of the conjnnctiva. (b) 
Excessive rapidity, irregularity, or preternatural slowness of 
the circulation, (c) Appearance of sugar in the urine from 
disordered liver function, (d) Changes in the pupiL (e) 
Excessive diuresis. 

(a) Flushing of the face is an almost constant phenomenon 
in intoxication ; and it is certainly one of the earliest, if not 
the very earliest recognizable symptom of that state in the 
human subject. In Experiment VI. this symptom was 
strongly marked, the face and the ears becoming visibly red 
and sensibly hot, at the same time perspiration broke out 
upon the forehead (and, later, upon the cheeks). The follow- 
ing experiment, being made with alcohol itself, is more 
decisive : 

Experiment XVIII. — One ounce and a half of Sp. vin. 
rect., diluted with an equal quantity of water, was taken, 
upon an empty stomach, at 8.0 a.m. In rather less than ten 
minutes a sense of throbbing in the facial vessels was very 
distinctly perceived, and appeared to radiate over the whole 
face, which became overspread with a crimson flush ; the ears 
also became very red ; the temporal arteries throbbed to an 
unpleasant degree, and very shortly a visible perspiration 
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appeared on the forehead. The conjunctiva was strongly 
injected, and the eyes were suffused with tears. (These 
symptoms ushered in a considerable and very unpleasant 
confusion of consciousness.) The congestion of the face per- 
sisted for more than half an hour. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the above phenomena 
are due to paralysis of the cervical and sympathetic, and 
they entirely agree with the symptoms observed in animals 
under similar circumstances. Upon the average of twenty 
experiments made upon catB, dogs, rabbits, and guinea-pigs, 
I found that the thermometer placed within the ear marked 
a rise of 3° 56' Fahr., during the early stages of alcoholic 
poisoning. 

Dr. Edward Smith lays down the rule, as the result of his 
extensive observations, that the action of alcohol is attended, 
in all but a minority of cases, with dryness of the skin and 
of the mucous membrane of the mouth. I cannot help de- 
murring to this statement. In the earlier stages of alcoholic 
narcotism I have far mofe frequently observed a sensible 
perspiration on the brow, and usually on the cheeks; and 
although it is perfectly true that with some persons the 
slightest excess, far short even of intoxication, at once induces 
a dry and harsh state of the skin and of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, more commonly this effect is not pro- 
duced till the stage of recovery from intoxication : the 
proverbial parched mouth and dry skin of the drunkard is 
an after-consequence of the debauch. 

(6) The narcotic action of alcohol upon the heart follows 
precisely the same rules as those which mark the influence 
of chloroform and aether upon that organ. A narcotic dose 
of alcohol always increases the frequency of the pulsations to 
a decidedly abnormal extent (unless it be so extremely largd 
as at once to produce a profound degree of cardiac paralysis) : 
the effect produced appears closely analogous to that of rough 
handling of the thoracic ganglia and the cardiac plexuses 
after death by apnea, while the sympathetic nerves still 
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retain their "irritability/' The kind of effect produe^^d on 
the heart varies, however, estremely^ — according as the cir- 
culation is slowly or rapidly charged with a large dos^ of 
alcohol. In a large number of cases in the human subject 
the excessive rapidity yields, long before death or the com- 
mencement of recovery, to a depression both in force mi 
frequency, which places it below the line of health. In the 
rarer instances of an enormous dose rapidly absorbed^ Hfe 
may corae to an end without any other effect being produced 
on the heart than that of a shock-like depressioBp which 
brings it to a stand-still within a few moments or minutes* 
In other cases, a rapid but feeble action of the heart con- 
tinues till within a short period of the fatal termination, and 
is suddenly succeeded by intermittenoe, and then cessation, 
of contractions. It is to be noted, that excessive increase of 
rapidity of the circulation is s far more prominent symptom 
in the lower mammalia than in man, 

(c) The production by the liver of a quantity of sugar 
suflScient to produce diabetes is a phenomenon observed in 
poisoning with alcohol, though not so commonly as in poison- 
ing with either aether or chloroform. It is produced readily 
enough, as Dr. Harley first observed, by the injection of 
alcohol (in considerable concentration) into the portal vein. 
It is by no means easy, however, to produce it by the admin- 
istration of alcohol by the mouth, for this procedure does not 
necessarily involve its absorption in anything like a concen- 
trated form into the portal circulation. 

I have paid considerable attention to this subject. After 
repeating and verifying the excellent observations of Dr. 
Harley, on the effect of direct injection of alcohol into the 
portal vein of animals, I attempted to imitate the process on 
my own person, by taking doses of from two to four ounces 
of Sp. vin. rect. at 9 P.M., and carefully testing for sugar 
three hours later, and also at 9 a.m. and 9 P.M. on the follow- 
ing day. Notwithstanding the decided narcotic effects, and 
the great disturbance of the digestive organs which were 
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produced, there was not in any of these experiments (four 
in number) the slightest appearance of sugar in the urine, 
although this might easily have happened from the mere 
perturbation of digestion. 

I have been able, however, on two occasions to detect the 
sugar in the urine of alcoholized persons. In two cases of 
very severe alcohol-poisoning which came under my own 
notice, urine removed from the -bladder during the period of 
coma was found to be strongly saccharine. But I have re- 
peatedly failed to find sugar in the urine of persons who were 
even so far intoxicated as to be unable to take care of them- 
selves. 

In animals there is a very considerable diflference as to the 
facility with which diabetes can be produced by the introduction 
of alcohol into the interior of the alimentary canal ; it is not 
difficult, however, to obtain this eflFect in the rabbit. Direct 
injection of anything like a large dose {e,g, 3ii Sp. vin. rect., 
diluted with equal parts, or even with three parts of water) 
into the portal vein of a dog or cat, infallibly produces diabetes, 
so far as my own experience goes, if the animal survive the • 
operation for three or four hours ; although in the case of the 
dog no visible symptoms of intoxication, or but slight ones, 
may present themselves. 

I have also found sugar in the urine of a dog into whose 
peritoneal cavity Sss of Sp. vin. rect. had been injected three 
hours previously. 

These various considerations induce me to explain the dia- 
betes produced by alcohol, in the same way as that caused 
by aether and alcohol. I believe that a strong local eflFect on 
the sympathetic nerves in the liver itself, or else* a very 
profound degree of poisoning of the whole nervous system, is 
required to produce this eflFect ; and in either case I cannot 
doubt that the influential cause is a paraiyzing agent. 

(d) The changes in the pupil produced by alcohol appear 
to follow very much the same course, on the whole, as those 
observed in anaesthesia produced by chloroform or by sether. 
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The final stage is wide dilaUUion^ but this may occur either 
very rapidly, or only after a long period of c(mtTa4stum. In 
the able paper of Dr. Ogston,'*' upon alcohol poisoning, as ob- 
served in the practice of a police-station, it is reported that 
of twenty six cases observed during the later stages, twenty 
had the pupil dilated, in the remainder it was contracted ; 
but the author does not state clearly whether the contraction 
persisted throughout in those cases in which death occurred, 
or a very great depth of narcosis was reached. My own 
belief is, that it is a most rare event (if, indeed, it ever occur) 
for the pupil to remain contracted up to the time of death in 
fatal cases, or during the stage of stertorous breathing even 
in patients who subsequently recover. I have myself wit- 
nessed four deaths from poisoning by alcohol, and in all these 
the condition was one of wide dilatation for a long time pre- 
vious to the fatal termination. And besides tiiis, I have 
seen a considerable number of cases which were only with 
great difficulty saved, and I cannot remember a single case in 
which actual stertorous breathing existed for any length of 
time, and yet contraction of the pupil persisted throughout. 
MM. Lallemand, Duroy, and Perrin observed a curious fiEwt 
in regard to alcoholic poisoning in dogs, viz. — that if, when 
the animal had already reached the stage of dilated pupil, a 
fresh dose were administered, momentary contraction occur- 
red, soon followed by renewed dilatation. According to re- 
ceived theories of the action of narcotics, the contraction 
would be accounted for by the stimulant effects which pre- 
dominate in the early part of the action of alcohol, and the 
dilatation which follows to the subsequent "reaction." I 
explain the symptoms diflferently. The contraction momen- 
tarily induced was, I believe, owing to a sudden injection of 
the iris with blood, from the ^^ pumping'^ action of the heart, 
which would quickly follow the administration of the addi- 
tional dose. The subsequent dilatation represented the ex- 
pulsion of the blood from the vessels of the iris, which would 

• EdMwrgh Med, <£- Swrg. Journal, October, 1842. 
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occur as soon as the more complete death of the pupil-nerves 
had removed all nervous influence, and the commencing death 
of the tissues of the vessels themselves allowed a process 
similar to the formation of rigor mortis to begin in them. 

(e) There is yet another effiect of alcohol which I am inclined 
to ascribe to its paralyzing action on the sympathetic nervous 
system, viz. — the increased secretion of urine which, in 
almost all persons, is caused by large doses of any alcoholic 
liquor. So far as my own observation extends, this effect is 
produced in nearly all subjects to a greater or less degree, 
but the extent to which it is carried varies, not only accord- 
ing to the individual's natural susceptibility to diuretic influ- 
ences, but also, as might be expected, in inverse proportion 
to the activity of the respiratory process and of the perspi- 
ratory function of the skin. It is not necessary to dwell on 
this matter at present, as we must return to it when speaking 
of the elimination of alcohol. 

A general review of the phenomena of alcohol-narcosis en- 
ables us to come to one distinct conclusion, the importance 
of which appears to be very great. Namely, that (as in the 
case of chloroform and aether) the symptoms which are so 
commonly described as evidences of excitement, depending 
on a stimulation of the nervous system preliminary to the 
occurrence of narcosis, are in reality an essential part of the 
narcotic — that is the paralytic — phenomena. A "pre-anaes- 
thetic" stage may indeed be observed, except in cases of very 
rapid saturation of the blood with a large dose of alcohol, 
but it is not marked by any such symptoms as are now re- 
ferred to; it is already at an end when they appear. It will 
be described hereafter, under the title of "True Alcoholic 
Stimulation." 

As we have now discussed the phenomena of the induction 
of alcoholic-narcosis, it seems proper, at this point, to turn 
our attention to the subject of elimination — to the means by 
which the system rids itself of the poisonous dose. The con- 
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sideration of this matter will necessarily involve an examin- 
ation, to some extent, of the question whether the same sort 
of process is sot up by non-narcotic doses, and so &r is an 
anticipation of ^hat must come later, but it would be difficult 
to avoid this amount of confosion. 

2. The Elimination of AlcohoL 

It has long been known that, to a certain extent, alcohol 
escapes unchanged in the breath. It had been asserted, but 
not generally believed, that a small proportion, also un- 
changed, always passed out of the body in Uie urine and bile. 
It had been proved long ago, by Percy, that a portion at 
least of the alcohol, taken into the body, was to be found un- 
altered in the brain many houra after the dose had been taken. 
It was commonly believed, however, that the greater part of 
the alcohol ingested disappeared within the organism, and 
only entered the excretions under some altered form. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the explanation which the 
majority of physiologists agreed to give of these phenomena. 
The reader is familiar with the celebrated classification of 
Liebig, in which alcohol assumed a definite place among foods 
of the combustible kind, and was ranked as a heat-forming 
aliment, capable of replacing the oily, starchy, and saccharine 
materials of alimentation. According to this theory the union 
of alcohol with oxygen, within the body, gave rise to the 
formation of carbonic acid and water, and the generation of 
heat. The subsequent researches of Bouchardat and Sandras, 
and of Duchek, though much criticised, appeared to elucidate 
the stages of the chemical process by which the transformation 
of alcohol into carbonic acid and water was accomplished, and 
to show that, previously to the final change, there was a 
formation of intermediate compounds (aldehyde, acetic acid, 
oxalic acid). The impression is still fresh, which was created 
some three or four years ago, by the publication of the able 
researches of Dr. E. Smith, and those of MM. Lallemand, 
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Duroy, and Perrin, by which the whole of this fabric of theory 
appeared to be destroyed. The latter authors stated positively 
that alcohol was not, in any sense, a food ; that it was neither 
transformed nor destroyed within the organism, but re-/ 
appeared within a comparatively short time in the excretions 
being by them eliminated "en totality et en nature.'* In a 
series of elaborate experiments they appeared to prove that 
appreciable quantities of alcohol always begin to pass oflF by 
the skin, the lungs, and the kidneys, within a very short time 
after the dose has been taken into the stomachy and continues 
so to pass for several hours. They failed, after repeated at- 
tempts, to discover the intermediate compounds into which 
alcohol had been represented as transforming itself before its 
final change; and, on the other hand, they detected unchanged 
alcohol everywhere in the body hours after it had been taken ; 
. they found the substance in the blood, and in all the tissues, 
but especially in the brain and the nervous centersgenerally, 
and in the liver. 

From this imposing mass of evidence, MM. Lallemand, 
Duroy, and Perrin concluded that the entire expulsion of all 
the alcohol taken into the body, in an unchanged form and 
within a short time, is certain, and that except indirectly 
(by modifying digestion) that substance has no alimentary 
properties. 

The great amount of labor and time requisite for the per- 
formance of any experiments capable of testing the value of 
these researches will, doubtless, account for the fact, that till 
quite lately no formal examination of MM. Lallemand and 
Perrin's investigations had appeared. It was at once ob- 
jected to them, however, that they were defective in two dis- 
tinct respects: (a) inasmuch as the doses given were always 
intoxicating doses, and (6) because the amount of alcohol 
actually recovered in any of the experiments was really very 
small. There was a widespread feeling of distrust and doubt 
as to the conclusions which were considered by the French 
observers to result from the facility with which unchanged 
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alcohol can be detected in the excretions by the chromic acid 
test, especially as the precise value and degree of delicacy of 
the latter had not been ascertained. At length, however, 
M. Edmond Baudot has put on record* a carefully, conducted 
series of experiments by which great doubt is thrown on the 
correctness of the opinions in question, especially as regards 
the part supposed to be taken by the kidneys in the work of 
elimination. 

M. Baudot justly observes, that if the opinion of MM. 
Lallemand, Duroy, and Perrin be correct, a sensible result 
should appear on examination of the urine voided daring the 
twenty-four hours immediately succeeding the taking of a 
dose of alcohol ; that is to say, a result capable of being dis- 
tinguished by the alcoometer. In a series of more than 
twenty experiments he abundantly proves that such is not 
the case, the results of this inode of testing being abeolutely 
nil, except when the dose of alcohol has been very excessive; 
in the latter case a perceptible effect is produced. In a 
further series of experiments he applies to the distilled urines 
which have been vainly tested by the alcoometer, the chromic 
acid test, and obtains decided indications of the presence of 
alcohol, either immediately or after a longer or shorter time. 
He then examines the delicacy of the chromic acid test, and 
believes that he discovers it to be capable of revealing the 
presence, in the urine, of a proportion of alcohol so small as 
one ccyitigramme to the litre ('155 grains of alcohol to nearly 
a quart of urine). Now, as the total amount of urine passed 
during the twenty-four hours following even a strongly 
diuretic dose of alcohol would be, probably, not more than 
two or two and a half litres, we are entitled to conclude from 
M. Baudot's results, if they are correct, that the justice of 
Mil. Lallemand, Duroy, and Perrin's conclusions is greatly 
invalidated. I have, therefore, reinvestigated this question 
with some minuteness. 

Experiment XIX. — A wide test-tube, fitted with a cork 

* Union M<jdicale, Septerabre et Novembre, 1803. 
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pierced with two Apertures, was half filled with alcohol (of 
Sp. gr. '795), and carefully weighed. Two glass tubes were 
then adapted to it, one of which was fitted to an india-rubber 
tube, five feet in length, which was connected with a powerful 
and continuously acting bellows; the other passed through a 
tight-fitting cork into a U-shaped tube, the curved portion of 
which contained a measured quantity of a solution of one part 
of bichromate of potash in 300 of pure sulphuric acid. The 
bellows being put in action, a current of air was conveyed 
through the alcohol into the test-fluid. In less than seven 
minutes the whole of this fluid (7*5 cubic centimetres) was 
changed to a bright emerald-green color, which became more 
decided after the tube'had been removed and allowed to stand 
for an hour. On weighing the test-tube, containing the 
alcohol, it was found to have lost not quite x^ths of a grain. 
(These weighing operations were kindly performed by Dr. A. 
Dupr6, with a very delicate balance.) It was, therefore, 
calculated that i^^th of a grain of alcohol had been employed 
in coloring each cubic centimetre of the test-liquid. 

It was obvious, however, that this experiment only roughly 
represented the delicacy of the chromic acid test. The re- 
search was, therefore, continued. 

Experiment XX. — Ten grains of Sp. vin. rect. (P. L.) were 
added to five ounces two drachms of distilled water. Of this 
mixture one cubic centimetre was added to an equal quantity 
of the ehromic acid solution above described. An instanta- 
neous change to pale emerald-green took place. We thus 
perceive that ^Vths of a grain of alcohol colored immediately 
a cubic centimetre of the test-liquid. 

Experiment XXI. — The same result was obtained with an 
alcoholic solution half the strength of that employed in the 
last experiment. The change was instantaneous. 

Experiment XXII. — Ten grains of Sp. vin. rect. (P. L.) 
were added to five ounces two drachms of distilled water. 
Of this mixture five minims were placed in a minute test- 
tube connected by caoutchouc with a glass tube bent at right 
24 
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angles and dipping into (me cabic oentimetre of the chromic 
acid ddntion above described, in the bottom of a small tesi- 
tnbe. The tube containing the alcoholic mixture was now 
placed in a vater-faath, the temperature of which was gradu- 
ally raised to 200° Fahr. In a little more than five minutes 
the first change was observed in the color of the test-liquid. 
At the end of ten minutes it was of a dark brown color; at 
the end of fifteen minutes it was slightly changing to green ; 
and on the application of gentle heat it immediately assumed 
a decided, though pale, emerald-green tinge. Here we have 
-sVth of a grain of alcohol, at the uUnost, producing a decided 
effect upon a cubic oentimetre of the chromic acid solu- 
tion: and we have evidence that an aqueous splution charged 
with no more than two grains (and a fraction) of alcohol to 
the ounce would operate most decidedly upon the test. 

These effects, however, are trifling nhen compared with 
those which may be obtained by allowing- the test-liquid to 
stand aside, in a warm place, corked, for some hours aft^ the 
alcohol has passed into it. Even half an hour will sometimes 
make the difference between an absence of perceptible effect 
and a distinct coloration with the characteristic emerald- 
green. The sudden application of heat to the test-liquor, or 
(what amounts to the same thing) the addition of water, 
which by its combination with the acid generates heat, often 
brings out the color at once. 

The comparatively simple mode of distilling the alcohol 
from a suspected fluid into the test-liquid which was used in 
the last described experiment is, doubtless, a wasteful one, 
more or less alcohol escaping the action of the test. That 
this is the case may be judged from the following experiment. 

Experiment XXIII. — Five grains of Sp. vin. rect. (P. L.) 
were diffused through twenty ounces of distilled water. One 
cubic centimetre of this fluid was added to an equal quantity 
of the test-liquid; the result was at first apparently nil. The 
changes of color, however, commenced in a few minutes, and 
in about a quarter of an hour a pale emerald-green was de- 
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veloped. Here jijith of a grain of alcohol aflfected one cubic 
centimetre of the test. 

Having now assured myself of the great delicacy of the 
test, I proceeded to make observations on urine. 

Experiment XXIV. — A man, set. thirty, in good health, 
having taken (at 2 p.m.) one pint of light beer containing 
about three per cent, of alcohol, the following observations 
were made. The first urine was passed at 5.10; quantity, 
twelve ounces; sp. gr. 1018. Two ounces of this fluid were 
concentrated by two distillations to about one-fourth their 
bulk. This concentrated fluid was then placed in an appa- 
ratus similar to that used in Experiment XIX., a current of 
air being driven through it, by a constantly acting bellows, 
into the test-liquid. To the end of the U tube was attached 
a second tube, containing one cubic centimetere of the test- 
fluid, intended to absorb the alcohol which might escape that 
in the U tube. After the apparatus had been working for 
half an hour, the liquid (7*5 cent, cub.) in the first tube was 
of a pale emerald-green color; that in the second was un- 
afiected. No further development of the color of the first, 
and no change whatever in that of the second, occurred, 
though the apparatus was kept working for an hour longer. 
The 7*5 cubic centimetres of test-liquid, which had been 
changed to pale green, were placed in a test-tube side by 
side with another tube containing an equal quantity of the 
pure test-liquid. To the latter was added, drop by drop, a 
mixture of alcohol and water, 1 part to 249. When thirty 
drops had been added the fluid instantaneously passed from 
the preliminary brown stage to the most developed dark 
emerald-green, greatly exceeding that produced by the urine. 

The second quantity of urine was passed at 6.10; it was 
four ounces in quantity, and, when treated in the same way 
as the first portion, produced not the least effect on the test. 

Experiment XXV. — One glass of sherry (about two ounces) 
having been taken, by the same person, at 1.30 p.m., the first 
urine was passed at 4.20 p.m.; sp. gr. 1020; quantity, seven 
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and a quarter ounces. Half of this was concentrated to a 
fourth of its own bulk, and dealt with in the way described 
in the account of the last experiment. The 7'6 cubic centi- 
metres of test never became emerald-green, but only a pale 
shade of that color, and even this took forty minutes to de- 
velop. The liquor in the second tube was unaffected. 

The second urine, passed at 5.58 (quantity, six ounc^; sp. 
gr. 1022), was entirely without influence on the test. 

It must be noted that these observations were made in 
circumstances precisely the most calculated to exaggerate the 
eliminatory action of the kidneys, via. in very cold weather, 
during sedentary work in a very cold room. The lungs and 
skin mu^t therefore have been restrained firom doing any- 
thing considerable toward elimination, and neaxly, if not 
quite all, the alcohol eliminated must necessarily have passed 
by the kidneys, the principal eliminatory organs in all cases 
according to MM. Lallemand, Duroy, and Perrin. But it is 
obvious that the amount passed by the kidneys was fractional 
only, and represented no considerable part of the alcohol ab- 
sorbed, which, as the wine or beer was taken with but a light 
meal of food (lunch), probably included all that had been 
taken into the stomach (about Sss in each case). 

The elimination of alcohol in the breath next requires con- 
sideration. We can easily assure ourselves that portions of 
alcohol do escape from the lungs, even after a moderate dose 
only has been taken. Preliminary experiments convinced me 
that this is always the case : the fact of elimination may be 
ascertained, within eight or ten minutes after taking a single 
glass of Bass' ale, for instance, by directing the current of 
expired air through a portion of the test-solution of chromic 
acid. The test experiments were made in the following man- 
ner: A mouthpiece of vulcanized india-rubjber was fitted 
carefully over the mouth (leaving the nostrils free); this com- 
municated with a glass tube which pierced the cork of a U- 
shaped tube open at its further end. The curve of the U 
tube was occupied by 7*5 cubic centimetres of the test, through 
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which the breath waa made to pass. Inspiration was per- 
formed through the nose, which was carefully held closed in 
expiration. Operating in this way, I found that the test- 
liquid became changed to a decided emerald-green in from 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour after he had taken a 
moderate dose of alcohol such as has been mentioned ; the 
change commenced in about five minutes. 

In order to form some idea of the extent to which elimin- 
ation by the lungs proceeds, the following experiment was 
made: 

Experiment^ XX VI. — Half a pint of Bass' bitter ale having 
been taken at 2.10 p.m., expiration through test-liquid (7'5 
cubic centimetres) was commenced within four minutes after- 
ward. The U tube was made to communicate with a test- 
tube containing one cubic centimetre of the chromic acid, 
which was intended to catch any alcohol which might escape 
the first portion of the test. Expiration through the apparatus 
was steadily carried on till 3.35; at the end of this time the 
liquid in the U tube was of a dark transparent emerald color, 
the liquid in the second tube a very pale shade of the same 
tint. On removing the colored liquid and charging the IT 
tube with 7'5 cubic centimetres of fresh test-liquid, no change 
was produced, although the operation was continued for an 
hour. The original charge of the U tube was now placed in 
one test-tube, and an equal quantity of fresh test-liquid in 
another, and to this last five minims of absolute alcohol were 
added, guttatim. Instantaneously a change was produced in 
the liquid, which in two minutes and a half had turned the 
liquid to a dark emerald-green, undistinguishable from that 
colored by the breath. It would therefore appear that the 
efiects noted in the experiment might have been caused by 
an elimination from the lungs of a total quantity of not more 
than five minims of alcohol. In order to ascertain whether a 
considerable quantity of alcohol had escaped by the kidneys^ 
the whole of the urine passed during the twelve hours next 
succeeding the dose was collected and examined. It consisted 
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of two portions: 6 ozb. had been paaeed three hours and a half 
after the doee of alcohol, and 8} ozs. passed aboat seven hours 
later; half of the first portion, concentrated by distillation to 
1 oz., was placed in a flask and immersed in a water-bath, of 
which the temperature was gradually raised to 200° Fahr. 
The vapor was carried by means of tubes into two successive 
portions (one cubic centimetre each) of the test-liquid. This 
process was carried on gently for an hour : at the end of this 
time, the liquid in the first tube was colored dark emerald- 
green ; that in the second tube was a very light shade of the 
same color. The change of color had not oommenoed, even 
in the first tube, till the vaporization had been going on for 
more than ten minutes. These efiiects are certainly not those 
which would have been observed had a large proportion of 
alcohol been eliminated by the breath and urine, but it ap- 
peared that they represented the whole of its action (barring 
those portions wasted in the experiment, which I believe were 
inconsiderable), for on breathing through a fresh portion of 
test-liquid no effect wfis obtained ; also, the second portion of 
urine yielded no result, either by direct addition of the chromic 
acid to it, or by the use of this test after distillation. With- 
out pretending to any minute quantitative exactness of state- 
ment, we are certainly entitled, I think, to regard the elimin- 
ation which took place by lung and kidney, in the above 
experiment, as trifling in extent. Unless we could believe that 
a large portion had escaped by the skin, it is obvious that 
but a fraction of the alcohol which entered the body was 
eliminated from it during the hours immediately succeeding 
the dose. 

Tlie following experiments were made in order to ascertain 
the length of time during which elimination by the lungs 
continues, when a large dose has been taken. The apparatus 
containing the test-solution was a U-shaped tube, the curve 
of which was occupied by 7*6 cubic centimetres of the chromic 
acid solution : a second tube, containing one cubic centimetre 
of the test, was connected with this, in order that as little 
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alcohol as possible might escape. The experiments were 
very unpleasant to the patient, causing headache and a dazed 
confused feeling, but no absolute loss of intelligence. The 
rpidity with which these large doses were taken would 
rather add to the probability of a copious and rapid elimin- 
ation. 



Time of adminis- 
tration, 10 P.M. to 
10.30. 


»iij Sp. vin. 
rect. 


Si^ whisky. 


Siij brandy. 




Examination 
commenced at 

12 P.M. 


Solution in XT 
tube colored 
dark emerald 
in 7 minutes. 


Solution in U 
tube colored 
dark emerald 
in 5 minutes. 


Solution in U 
tube colored 
dark emerald 
in 8i minutes. 


Solution in 2d 
tube, pale emer- 
ald in^ three 
cases. 


Examination 

commenced at 

2 30 a.m. 


Solution in U 
tube colored 
dark emerald 
in 15 minutes. 


Solution in U 
tube colored 
dark emerald 
in 12 minutes. 


Solution in XT 

tube colored 

dark emerald 

in 21 minutes. 


Solution in 2d 

aid in Exps. 28 
and 30; unchang- 
ed in Exp. 29. 


Examination 

commenced at 

9 a.m. 


No eflFect. 


No eflFect. 


No eflTect 





In all three cases the tnorning urine was tested, by adding 
to it an equal bulk of chromic acid solution, and a decided 
effect was produced. Four hours later, a freshly secreted 
portion of urine still produced a, faint reaction with the 
chromic acid test, in Cases 28 and 29. 

I have not had the opportunity, so far, of examining the 
phenomena of elimination of alcohol by the skin, except in a 
tentative manner, which has sufficed to convince me that 
such elimination always, or nearly always, takes place; or, 
at least, that this peculiar change of color may nearly always 
be produced in the chromic acid solution by passing the ex- 
halations from the skin through it, after taking alcohol in 
any dose. But I cannot think this is of much consequence to 
the general question. It is not pretended, so far as I am 
aware, that elimination by the skin would dispose of more 
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than a very small fraction of the aloolud taken into the body, 
except possibly, in the case of onnsnally violent perspirationi 
fit)m external heat or moscolar exercise. It would certainlj 
be very nnreasonable, in the event of elimination by the liugp 
and kidney being shown to be obviously unequal to the task 
of dispceing of more than an inconsiderable fruction of the 
alcohol taken into the body, to attempt to account for the 
remainder by the theory that it passes through the skin. 

That the elimination effected by the lungs and kidneys u 
entirely disproportionate to the quantity of alcohol taken into 
the system we can hardly doubt, when we review the ex- 
periments recorded above, in conjunction with those of M. 
Baudot. Singularly enough, some very strong arguments in 
&vor of this view are furnished by the authors of the doo- 
trine of entire elimination. Nothing is more plainly proved 
by MM. Lallemand, Duroy, and Perrin, than the fiict that 
long after the latest periods at which any of the alcohol ab- 
sorbed can be recognized in the breath, the urine, or the 
sweaty unchanged alcohol in notable quantities can be re- 
cognized in the blood and tissues of the alcoholized animal. 
M. Baudot justly observes that there is no necessity to sup- 
pose that this substance must be tittnsformed immediatdy, 
if transformed at all, in the organism. It may well be, fox 
all vre know, that long after the elimination of that small 
surplusage which we are able to detect in the urine, breath, 
and perspiration, during a few hours,* the remainder very 
slowly undergoes a change which as yet has not been satis- 
factorily traced ; and it is certain that the experiments of 
M^I. Lallemand, Duroy, and Perrin do not in the least pro- 
vide against this objection, since in none of them were the 
blood and tissues examined at a suflSciently late period. A 
very imix)rtant feet educed by these authors tells strongly in 
favor of the idea of a series of transformations. They do, 
indeed, fail to find proofs of the transformation of alcohol into 
aldehyde, but on administering the latter substance to animals 
they find acetic acid in the blood (only two hours after the 
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administration) along with a certain quantity of ontransformed 
aldehyde. This fact can hardly fail to suggest the probability 
that more careful and extended research may one day dis- 
cover that alcohol is transformed into aldehyde, although the 
latter change may not occur so rapidly as the oxidation of 
aldehyde into acetic acid. 

That a sensible proportion of alcohol, such as may even be 
recovered by distillation and identified by its character of in- 
flammability, should escape in the urine when excessive doses 
have been taken, is by no means surprising. Owing, prob- 
ably, to its paralyzing influence upon the sympathetic nerves, 
this substance, in narcotic doses, rarely fails to produce a 
considerable diuresis: this fiarCt has been recognized by all 
observers. As alcohol is freely soluble in water, it is natural 
that a sensible proportion should pass out with the kidney- 
secretion; and it has been remarked by more than one author 
that it is probably in this way that certain persons escape 
intoxication (in the ordinary sense of the word) after large 
doses of alcoholic liquors. And that minute quantities should 
be eliminated by the kidney for a few hours immediately suc- 
ceeding even a moderate ingestion is only what we might ex- 
pect, now that we have reason to believe that the blood con- 
tains unchanged alcohol for so consideruble a period after it 
first receives that substance; under such circumstances, the 
urine could hardly fail to contain a small portion. 

It must be understood that what has now been stated as to 
elimination is so stated conditionally only. I have assumed, 
in deference to what seems the general opinion, that « volatile 
product which has been obtained from the urine, breath, &c., 
and which causes the characteristic changes in the chromic 
acid solution, must, of necessity, be either alcohol or one of a 
few allied substances, the absence of which may be predicated 
with certainty in ordinary cases. I have myself no fedr 
grounds for challenging this view, and have therefore not 
attempted to make capital by doing so; at the same time, it 
is right to mention that several able chemists have expressed 
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to me a considerable doubt whether some of the results of 
alcoholic transformation may not equally affect the test, not- 
withstanding the assertions of MM. Lallemand, Duroy, and 
Perrin, supported to a certain extent by proofs, to the con- 
trary effect. 

It is right, also, that I should point out the difficulty and 
uncertainty which attends any attempt to judge color by the 
eye with anything like quantitative exactness. This diflSculty 
is too much ignored, I think, by MM. Lallemand, Duroy, and 
Perrin. 



PART II. 

True Alcoholic Stimulation ; or, the Non-Narcotic Action 

of Alcohol. 

The subject which we now approach is one which would 
require a large volume to do it full justice. I must content 
myself with a few striking illustrations, which will exhibit, 
from dififerent points of view, the reality and importance of 
this phase of the action of alcohol, the very existence of which 
has been and is denied by many. 

a. The first examples which I shall produce are found in 
the eflfects of small, as contrasted with those of large, doses 
upon various convulsive disorders. 

I have already spoken* of the powerful effect which alcohol 
often exerts in averting threatened epileptiform attacks, and 
have insisted upon the fact that it is a small dose only which 
is required, an excessive quantity being neither necessary nor 
safe. I may now state that, altogether, I have seen seven 
epileptics who with greater or less regularity had employed 
this remedy and were aware of its power : for my own part, 
I confess that I hesitate to order its employment by any but 
a person of great intelligence and firmness of mind, on account 
of the almost invincible tendency which patients have to overdo 
any remedy which they fancy will avert some terrible danger 
— a measure which, in the case of alcohol, might have the 
disastrous effect of leading to drinking habits. It would be 
a great mistake to suppose that drowning a patient in drink 
will dissipate the convulsive tendency; on the contrary, it is 
well known that some epileptics who are tolerably free from 

• Vide Chapter III. 
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M to become neaify cxmntoBe, on the inchictann of tlielfttter 

stiUe are ceitflun to oiperienoe a seiiiireL 

L Theeflbctof aloobolmencBtiiigtlieamviiInoiuqf |0^ 
wgiBoaecS the most nmarkaUe inBtenoeB of a reel thenr 
peatic inflnftiioe wliidli can be wit no ae eJ - For my own part^ 
tbere is no otber plan of treatment firam vbidi I bave sea 
sack benefit prodnced aa baa reaolted firam tbia; and I may 
fiurly aay tbat I bave aeen every kind fit tnatment. Then 
18 not the least neceasity tor intoxicating the little patioiti; 
a minnte doae of wine or bnn^ (fv yoong infiuta a fev 
drops at a time in a little water) ia ampty anfficient tot any 
good pnipoae tbat can be effec t ed. Under my own bands 
ibis plan baa been moat an cm a aful in tbe iaiw caaea in wfaidi 
I baye aa yet been able to adopt it^ bat I bave beard finm 
other practitionera of a really eztenaiTe trial of It with most 
excellent reaulta. 

Excellent resnlta have been obtained, abo, in aome cases of 
tetanus, by the use of alcobol; tbe presence of this diseise 
seems to have an influence (like that of fever, to be referred 
to presently) in preventing tbe ordinary poisonous effects of 
very considerable doses. 

The importance of this distinction between tbe influence of 
large and small doses, respectively, on convulsive affoctioDi, 
if it were real, has led me to make tbe fi>llowing researchee 
on the action of alcohol in the convulsions of narcotic poisoning. 

Experiment XXVII. — ^Mr. Squire's preparation of the 
bimeconate of morphia is well known to be an exceUent 
anodyne and soporific, producing, in moderate doses, a com- 
forting and soothing effect without exerting any true narcotic 
action. It occurred to me to try whether the usual tetanic 
convulsions induced in frogs by opium would follow the ad- 
ministration of a poisonous dose of this preparation. Accord- 
ingly, I injected into the cavity of a frog's body twenty minims 
of Squire's solution. In' six minutes the animal was com- 
pletely tetanized, and in fourteen minutes it was dead. I 
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thonglit this was remarkable, because, tbougb tetanus is not 
an uncommon result of poisoning with preparations of morphia 
in animals, it is seldom so violent or so rapidly fatal as this. 

Experiment XXVIII. — Seventeen minims of solution of 
the bimeconate, deprived of nearly all its alcohol by evapor- 
ation under a current of air aided by gentle heat, were injected 
into the belly of a frog, as nearly as possible equal in size and 
activity to the subject of Experiment XXVII. The animal 
rapidly became narcotized, and, -at the end of five minutes, 
was completely palsied and insensible. In ten minutes he 
was dead, no tetanic symptoms having occurred, but rigor 
mortis very soon set in. 

Experiment XXIX. — One grain of opium was dissolved in 
one drachm of distilled water: of this solution twenty minims 
were injected into the belly of a frog. Tetanic spasms com- 
menced in seven minutes, and eight minutes later the animal 
died. Eigor mortis set in immediately. 

Experiment XXX. — ^Twenty minims of the same aqueous 
solution of opium, with one minim of Sp. vin. rect., were in- 
jected into the belly of a frog. In five minutes the animal 
was paralyzed and insensible, and in this condition he remained 
for forty-eight minutes, and then died. No tetanic spasms 
had occurred, and the muscles remained lax for some time 
after death. 

Experiment XXXI. — ^Twenty minims of the same aqueous 
solution of opium, and four minims of Sp. vin. rect., were in- 
jected into the belly of a frog. Tetanic spasms supervened in 
eight minutes, and the animal died ten minutes later. 

Experiment XXXII. — Twenty minims of the same aqueous 
solution of opium were injected into the belly of a frog, together 
with fifteen minims of Sp. vin. rect. No tetanic spasms took 
place, but the animal became immediately paralyzed and un- 
conscious, and respiration ceased in three minutes. Bigor 
mortis instantly followed. 

Similar observations were made on the modifying influence 
of alcohol in strychnia poisoning in frogs. The results were 
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tlies&iiie. AIooliol is obvKNifily not directly antidotal to tet^ 
izing agents, bat as a narootic it may paralyse, or aa a Btunu- 
bnt it may temporarily arrest their toxic action altogether. 

2. The anodyne and soporific inflnenoe of doses of alcohol 
insufficient to narcotize aflbsds ns another illnstration of ike 
tme stimnlant action of this sabstance. I liave already alluded 
to this sabject (see Chapter HE), and have remarked that it 
is not by intoxicating doses that these oljects are best attained. 
It is tnie that it is possiUe to quiet pain, and to throw the 
patient into a state of stupor whicb somewhat rewmftte natoiil 
sleep, by the use of intoxicating doses of aloohd, but this is 
not the kind of effect that ahoidd be sought finr. The olgeet 
of the physician is simply to restore the natural condition of 
the nervous system, not to add to its disturbance by inducing 
narcotic poisoning. 

In no circumstances is the action we are now considering 
better illustrated than in certain fimns of rheumatic pericar- 
ditis, viz. those which are distinguished by great pain, sleep- 
lessness, and jactitating movements of the limbs. There are 
many cases in which the use of opium is contraindicated by 
special circumstances, and there are others in which that drag 
proves ineffective. When this is the case, and especially when 
with this there is an inability to take beef-tea and the like, 
nothing acts so favorably as alcohol in repeated smaU doeeBi 
the production of even the minor signs of intoxication being 
carefully avoided. Of the two, alcohol is, in my experience, 
superior to opium as an anodyne and soporific in this form of 
disease. 

In cases of acute neuralgia it has happened to me several 
times to observe, that after large doses of various narcotics 
had been tried in vain, the first real and substantial relief 
was obtained by the use of a moderate dose of alcohol; and I 
have more than once experienced this kind of effect in my 
own person when tormented with an unusually severe attack 
of neuralgia of the fifth nerve. The consequence of overdoing 
this remedy is, however, nearly always disastrous. The patient 
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awakes from the heavy stupor (rather than sleep) into which 
he has been thrown, relieved indeed fix)m the neuralgia, but 
tormented with the dull diffused headache of receding nar- 
cosis,'*' pale, trembling, nauseated, and in a condition highly 
favorable to the recurrence of the neuralgia in a severe form. 
It is obvious, therefore, that if alcohol is to be administered 
at all for the relief of neuralgia, it should be given with as 
much precision, as to dose, as we should use in giving an 
acknowledged deadly poison. 

The classical illustration, however, of the favorable soporific 
influence of alcohol, is to be found in its use in low fevers, such 
as typhus and typhoid. Given a certain rapidity of pulse, we 
may nearly always assure ourselves, in cases of these diseases, 
that the patient will be unable to obtain natural sleep, but in 
place of this will pass into a state either of coma or delirium. 
'OToder such circumstances, it too often happens that meat, 
broth, &c., cannot be retained by the stomach; and it may 
also happen that they be retained by the rectum. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said to the contrary by persons 
who have never fairly tried the plan, there is nothing-which 
meets the exigencies of this condition with an efl&ciency which 
at all approaches that of alcohol administered in repeated 
non-narcotic doses. The strongest proof that this is the case, 
and that the action of the remedy is salutary, is to be found 
in the fact that large doses may be given without producing 
any narcotic effect. It has been in vain attempted to explain 
this fact away. It has been ingeniously suggested by Dr. 
Edward Smith,t for example, that a large portion of the 
alcohol, in such cases, altogether fails to be absorbed, and is 
ultimately evacuated with the dejections. I believe that few 
persons who have served the office of clinical clerk in a hos- 
pital where fever cases are frequently received, and alcohol is 
freely used, will consent to allow this view. I have inspected 

* See case at page 121. 

t On the Mode of Action of Alcohol in the Treatment of Disease. Trans. Med. See 
of London. 1861. 
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the dejections of a large number of fever patients, aod, except 
in a few cases attended with very severe diarrhoea, have nevet 
recognised the odor of alcohol in them. On the other hand, 
I have directly experimentad on the effect of adding as small 
a quantity as half a drachm of brandy to an ordinary typhoid 
dejection, and have found the odor perfectly distinguishabk. 
May it be that the alcoholic liquors become changed to aoe^c 
acid in the stomach, and are io that form passed with the d€~ 
jections ? I believe this is also impossible ; beeause the pres- 
ence of acetic acid, or of acetates in any considerable quantity^ 
in the fsecea, would attract attention from their vinegary odor. 

The patient to whose dejections brandy was expenmentally 
added, as above described (a girl of thirteen years), had been 
taking twelve ounces of brandy per diem for three days pre- 
vious to the experiment, without the slightest aloohoBc odor 
being distinguishable in her stook. , 

Can it be that alcohol in unusually large proportion is 
eliminated by the longs, akin, and breath, or by either of 
these diannels? It is very easy to suggest that this may be 
the case, and it is very difficult absolutely to prove the negar 
tive; but the following arguments may be adduced against 
such an idea. With regard to the lungs, it is notorious to 
experienced hospital-nursea that an excessive alcoholic odor 
in the breath is usually connected with the obvious disagree- f 
ment of the remedy, and is accompanied by flushing of the 
&ce, and signs of genuine intoxication. It is scarcely proper 
to put a fever patient to the annoyance of breathing through 
an apparatus by which the alcohol might be collected, or ■ 
passed into the chromic acid solution; but this proof is really 
not necessary to convince ourselves that the process of elim- 
ination by the lungs is not going on with anything like the ■ 
rapidity with which it proceeds in persons who are recovering 
from drunkenness. 

As to the kidneys I can speak more positively. The follow- 
ing experiments were made on the urine of two patients who 
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were taking large quantities of alcohol with obvious benefit, 
and without the least symptom of intoxication. 

Experiment XXXII. — ^A woman, set. 36, suflFering from 
typhus fever, with a well-developed rubeoloid rash, was 
seized, on the tenth day of the disease, with rather violent 
delirium; the skin was hot, and rather dry; pulse 146. Six 
ounces of brandy per diem had been allowed so tax: the quan- 
tity was now doubled. During the ensuing twenty-four hours 
the pulse came down to 120, the delirium ceased, and the 
tongue became less dry than it had previously been. The 
whole of the urine passed during this time was collected: 
quantity, 42 ounces; specific gravity, 1016; reaction acid; on 
the application of heat and nitric acid, a minute quantity of 
albumen was thrown down. No alcoholic odor could be per- 
ceived. Four ounces of this urine were concentrated by dis- 
tillation till one ounce and a half of clear liquid, possessing a 
slight animal odor, with a suspicion of the smell of alcohol, 
was obtained. One drachm of this fluid was redistilled* on 
a water-bath, a carbonate of potash tube being interposed 
between retort and receiver in order that as much aqueous 
vapor as possible might be arrested. Ten minims of clear 
fluid were obtained, with a distinct alcoholic smell, but which 
refused to ignite. Here we may say roughly that the liquid 
finally obtained represented a condensation of the urine to 
xVth of its bulk: we get the result, then, that, if the whole 
urine had been concentrated to Sij 3v (or therabouts), it 
would still have been uninflammable, i.e. must have contained 
less than 50 per cent, of alcohol — ^less than Sxss, that is. In 
reality, however, it probably contained very much less; for, 
on diluting the ten minims of liquid obtained by the last dis- 
tillation with 19 parts of distilled water, and adding a cubic 
centimetre of this fluid to an equal bulk of the chromic acid 
test, scarcely any change in the color of the latter was pro- 

* In this miniature distillation, the retort and receiver were respectively repre- 
sented hj small test-tubes. The receiver was plunged in ice-cold water, and was 
loosely corked, the cork being pierced by the drawn-out noule of the drying-tube. 
25 
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duced, even after it had 8tcx>d for an hour. (Compare EzpGn'- 
ment XXIII.) 

Experiment XXXIII. — A man, aged 43, suffering from 
severe erysipelas of the head and face, was taking twenty-four 
ounces of brandy per diem. On the second day of this treat- 
ment the whole urine (61 ounces) was collected. Specific 
gravity, 1021 ; acid reaction ; no albumen. Two ounces of 
the urine were condensed by distillation until a little more 
than half an ounce of a clear liquid was obtained, smelling 
slightly of alcphol, and strongly of some animal matter. One 
drachm of this fluid was redistilled over a water-bath, the 
vapor being carried through a drying tube, and about twelve 
minims were received in a test-tube. This liquid refused to 
ignite; it was diluted with nineteen parts of distilled water; 
one cubic centimetre of the dilute fluid produced only a very 
slight change in an equal quantity of the chromic acid test, 
after many minutes. Here the successive concentrations may 
be said to have reduced the urine operated on to ^iVth of its 
bulk; yet the product was uninflammable: that is to say, the 
whole urine must have contained less than 5x of alcohol, and 
probably contained very much less. 

In both these experiments (XXVII. and XXVIII.), the 
original distillates were also tested by adding dried carbonate 
of potash : only a very small layer of alcohol separated, suffi- 
cient, when drawn off by a pipette, to moisten a lamp-wid, 
which burned freely. 

Both these experiments are doubtless open to the objection 
that there may have been waste of alcohol in the successive 
distillations. From the precautions adopted, however, I do 
not believe this amounted to more than a very small fraction. 
In every such operation water nearly ice cold surrounded the 
receiver. When all proper deductions have been made on 
this score, the fact still remains that the quantity of alcohol 
eliminated by the urine is entirely insuflBcient to explain the 
absence of symptoms of ebriety in the patient. 

With regard to the possibility of the skin assuming an un- 
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usually vigorous eliminatory action in these and similar cases, 
I certainly do not believe that this occurred. I had not the 
means of testing the matter otherwise than approximatively; 
but this is the ground of my opinion. In neither case was 
an alcoholic smell of the skin to be detected. Now, I have 
been at the pains from time to time of examining the skin of 
a very large number of drunken people, and I have never 
once failed to notice a perceptible alcoholic odor proceeding 
from them. (It is very easy to persuade one's self erroneously 
that there is a smell of alcohol from the skin of a fever 
patient, because there is nearly always some remnant of 
brandy or wine standing in a glass not far from his bedside: 
this source of mistake must be carefully avoided.) It is not 
even necessary that a great excess should have been commit- 
ted; a very slight amount of intoxication is sufl&cient, with 
most persons, to insure the occurrence of this symptom. 

The same answer may be given to the suggestion, which 
will probably be made, that the alcohol may have been chiefly 
eliminated in the breath. I do not believe this is possible, 
because the breath of a person who has really committed an 
alcoholic excess, such as to cause the slightest symptoms of 
intoxication, is almost certain to exhale a powerful alcoholic 
odor: this may be concealed by the smell of other food which 
has been taken, but in the absence of such a source of con- 
fusion it may always be detected. Whereas the breath of 
these patients, and that of numerous others to whom alcohol 
has been given in large doses with great benefit in similar 
circumstances, hardly betrayed more trace of alcohol than an 
experienced nose will recognize in the breath of a man who 
has taken only a pint of beer. It is quite true that these are 
inexact statements, and are not worthy to be dignified with 
the name of proofs. I have no wish that they should be so 
called, but merely that they should receive as much attention 
as the similarly inexact observations of MM. Lallemand, 
Duroy, and Perrin. Taken along with other facts which I 
advance, they appear to me to incline the balance strongly in 
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^Tor Cv tbe beikf tliat aloohol is retained witiiiii tlie srs^oc, 
Ekcre especuIiT in feitaa and otiier adjnamic ooDditfooeof 
toe cerroos sjsmn, fcr & qKedal jxupooe quite ^pux irosi 
thftt cf mexehr midiiLg digesticn. It oenainlT appears a^ if 
ibe inL&^iSDce it Las in ranoiiiig deliiimn, cahning pain, a&d 
izL«i^2diig natml ekep, were exerted in Tiitne of a pover b j 
whkh it aaosts, directlj or indirectly^ in tlie repair <^ iLe 
nerrocs sjstem. 

3. Bt &r tike most important aspect, hoverer, ci the noo- 
narcctic action of ak»bol is that whidi is presen t ed to ns bv 
the *:rgciar cases whidi, howerer tliejr may baTe heesa dis- 
credited, certainly do occaBftomDy j^eMnt tlieniaelTeB, of in- 
dhridoals snfasisting for oooaderaUe periods of time witkoai, 
or neaHy vitkont, otlier sabsisience than alcohol, and yet 
esc^ing the prostration whidi entire starration Ibr a similir 
period would ondonbtediy piodnce. The hda of thb kind 
may be divided into two groups: (L) Those whidi conoen 
the snj^rt of the organism in acnte disease. (2.) Those 
whi<^ concern the maintenance of bodily vigcH* upon an ex- 
tremely iiisii£cient allowance of ordinary food in a state of 
ordinary health. 

(1.) As to the support of the organism daring the progress 
of acute disease, it is not diqKited by those who hare giren 
a proper trial to the treatment that, in the partial or total 
absence of the power to take other food, patients in typhus, 
{Mieumonia, &c, frequently maintain Tital power and preserve 
their inteDectual £Mnilties throughout, and oa the termination 
of the serere symptoms of the disorder, convalesce with re- 
markable r^>idity. It is said, howoTer, by Professor Beale, 
who certainly has had large eiqierience of the alcohol treat- 
ment, that it is not in virtue of any really alimefUary proper- 
ties of alcohol that this is effiacted; the action of this substance, 
in his c^inion, merely arrests the too ri^>id cell-changes going 
on; and as a jnroof that the organism has only subsisted upon 
ihe conson^ition of its own tissues, he states that the conva- 
I even of patients who have taken considerable quanti- 
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ties of beef- tea, &c., in addition to large quantities of alcohol, 
is attended with great emaciation. For my own part, I have 
always made the rule, and have seen no reason to depart from 
it, that large doses of alcohol are only to be employed when 
other nutriment cannot be taken or cannot be digested, except 
in small quantities, or when the emergency is sudden and we 
cannot wait for the action of ordinary foods. Acting on these 
principles, 1 have not found the convalescence of patients in 
acute disease attended with great wasting and debility; the 
very contrary, in fact, has been the case, and in no instances 
have I ever seen better and more rapid recovery of full health 
and strength (after an equally severe illness) than in the fol- 
lowing cases, which occurred in my practice at the Chelsea 
Dispensary, and in which there was total inability to take 
any common food for days together.* 

Case I. Pericarditis occurring in the course of acute 
Rheumatism. — In February, 1861, I was called to see a 
young man, a plasterer, aet. eighteen, who was suffering from 
acute rheumatism. He had been treated for four days 
homoeopathically. He suffered great pain from three or 
four inflamed joints and also in the chest ; the pulse was 120, 
weak and irregular; the respiration 45; body bathed in sweat, 
jactitating movement of the arms, and slight delirium. On 
auscultation, I discovered a loud pericardial friction sound. 
Not a bit nor a drop of any food could be retained in the 
stomach, except cold water, in teaspoonfuls. The medicinal 
treatment in this case consisted solely in the administration 
of one grain of morphia every four hours. (This was con- 
tinued throughout the persistence of the chest symptoms.) 
For seven days the man's only nutriment was 12 ounces of 
gin per diem and about an equal quantity of water (two 
drachms of the gin being given every half hour), and for 
some days longer but very little common food was taken, for 
the sole reason that gin and water was the only thing the 
stomach did not absolutely reject at once. Recovery in this 
case was very rapid, for the man was able to get about within 
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the month. It was interesting in this case to observe (a) 
that there was never any inebriation, though the patient was 
a sober lad, quite unused to drink spirits, (b) that the pulse 
and breathing steadily came down under the treatment, (c) 
that the recovery of the appetite for ordinary food, and the 
recovery of muscular strength, was in a manner sudden, and 
happened directly that the sickness ceased. The emaciation 
was BO trifling as not to deserve that name. 

Case II. Pneumonia. — I was sent for in February, 1860, 
to see a child, set. fourteen months, who was suffering from 
severe pneumonia; pulse and breathing were very rapid, ikin 
hot and dry, cough distressing. The stomach would retain 
no food, not even water when given alone. Port wine and 
water the child drank greedily from a spoon : and on this 
diet alone the child subsisted for twelve days, taking nearly 
six ounces of wine a day. At the end of that time the stomach 
was as irritable as ever to common food, but a little cod-Uver 
oil was taken, and agreed. Gradually the cod-liver oil was 
altogether substituted for the wine; this occupied about ten 
days more, and by this time a good natural appetite was be- 
ginning to show itself. After all this abstinence from common 
food, the child, notwithstanding that it had been extremely 
restless during the whole illness, recovered most rapidly, and 
its emaciation was 'so trifling that it looked quite fairly plump, 
considering it had never been very fat. 

Case III. Double pneumonia in an adult. — In July, 1859, 
I attended a man, aet. twenty-four, who suffered from in- 
flammation of both lungs, and whose case was a very bad one. 
He was a strong young fellow naturally, but an attempt to 
administer tartar emetic, a remedy which in such a case as 
his one might naturally think proper, produced such severe 
depression and nausea that it was at once given up. No 
beef-tea, arrow-root, nor any other food except brandy, could 
this patient take; twelve ounces of the latter per diem, and 
ultimately double this quantity, were given, in divided doses, 
every half hour; and for ten days he lived on nothing but 
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this and a little water. In a month from the time of my first 
visit the man was well enough to resume his work. There* 
could be no mistake as to the fact that emaciation in this case 
was trifling, this was not merely a conjecture from superficial 
inspection, but was proved by the patient, who was lean and 
muscular, and had scarcely any &tty tissues to be consumed, 
recovering muscular power with such great rapidity. 

Case IV. Pleurisy. — In March, 1860, 1 was called to see 
a man, set. seventy, who was suffering from acute pain in the 
side and dyspnoea; the pain had lasted twenty-four hours; 
respiration 45, pulse 130; skin hot and dry; loud friction 
sound over the lower half of the antero-lateral portion of the 
left chest. One grain of morphia every four hours (at first) 
constituted the sole medicinal treatment in this case; for six 
days no nutriment except Sss of brandy and an equal quantity 
of water every hour was administered, for the stomach would 
retain nothing else. At the end of this period, the chief 
symptoms being now on the mend, the appetite began to 
return, and ordinary food was gradually substituted for the 
alcohol. The same cessation of delirium, lowering of the pulse, 
&c., which has been mentioned in the reports of some other 
cases, was noted here. 

Convalescence in this case was extremely rapid, and the 
man had no sooner regained completely his appetite than he 
was able to walk about in a manner truly surprising, consider- 
ing his years and the severity of the attack. His own im- 
pression, and that of his friends, was that the amount of flesh 
he had lost was almost nil. 

The element of imperfection in the above cases is the 
absence of any direct proof as to the trifling character of the 
emaciation of the tissues, such as would have been afibrded 
by weighing the patients before and after this remarkable 
abstinence from common food. Unfortunately, patients about 
to be afflicted with acute disease seldom give us notice before- 
hand, so that we may put them into the scales and ascertain 
their weight while in health! To reject the evidence afforded 
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by the remarkably rapid reeiimpticm of apparent plnmpnen, 
of bodily strength, and of inteUectoal and sensorial activity, 
which was noted in these cases, would, as it appears to me, 
be a dishonest straining at a gnat. 

I could add to these cases the record of many others in 
which the amount of common nutriment taken was utterly 
insufficient to account for the conservation of the tiBsaes 
which was observed, but it appears to me needless to do this, 
because the instances already quoted are cruciaL It is a 
serious error to suppose that patients who struggle throu^ 
an acute disease by the unaided powers of nature in the 
absence, partial or total, of nutriment^ are aUe to make rapid 
recoveries like those recorded above : on this point I appeal 
to all those who have watched the convalescence of patients 
who have been lucky enough to escape with life after an acute 
pneumonia treated with ptiminu (of nothing particular) and 
ditU absolue. Nature will put up with a good deal, but the 
combination of acute disease and starvation is really rather 
too much even for her patience. 

But even were it necessary to surrender all claim on the 
part of alcohol to be reckoned as a conservator of the bodily 
firame generally, during acute disease, with regard to the 
nervous system, at least, I might safely challenge all comers 
to explain the phenomena observed in the treatment of acute 
diseases, otherwise than by attributing a food action to this 
substance. It certainly has been suggested by Dr. Beale 
that alcohol chemically arrests the vital cell-growth in nervous 
tissue by coagulating its albumen (or by producing an effect 
approximating to this); and in this way prevents the too 
rapid waste of vital power. But there is no probability, I 
think, that alcohol, in the thousandfold dilution in which it 
reaches the brain, medulla oblongata or spinal cord, has any 
coagulating power, especially on tissue placed in the complex 
conditions of "life:" the speculation ^>pears gratuitous, and 
d priori very improbable. Granting even that the excessive 
waste of the nervous system is the source of danger in typhus 
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fever, how can we suppose that a mere coagulation or thicken- 
ing of the albuminous matter of the brain and spinal cord is 
likely to arrest these changes? According to Dr. Beale it 
would accomplish this by inclosing the "germinal" matter 
in an impermeable coating, through which no nutriment could 
penetrate to it from without. But how are we to explain the 
effects of alcohol on this basis? How is it that it calms de- 
lirium and promotes natural sleep in a manner undistinguish- 
able &om that in which ordinary food, such as meat soup, 
acts ? The effect of nutritious food, where it can be digested, 
is undistinguishable from that of alcohol upon the abnormal 
conditions of the nervous system which prevail in febrile 
diseases. 

(2.) Passing from this subject, we have to consider the ex- 
traordinary way in which the healthy system (using this word 
comparatively) adapts itself, in some cases, to a diet com- 
posed chiefly, or almost entirely, of alcohol. Before entering 
on this matter, I desire to make one or two preliminary re- 
marks. There is, of course, a great difficulty in understaad- 
ing how such occurrences can take place, and equally of 
course there are a certain number of persons ready at once, 
and in the most candid manner, to declare their belief that 
they never did take place, and that any one reporting their 
occurrence must be either a dupe or an impostor. Such was 
the burden, for instance, of certain comments which were 
hastily made on some of the facts to be now related, when 
originally published in another shape. It had therefore been 
my desire to publish the histories of some cases with which I 
have been acquainted, which, if I were at liberty to repeat the 
professional names concerned, and to describe the way in 
which my information was obtained, would convince the most 
skeptical that there is no exaggeration in the statements now 
to be made. Unfortunately, but very naturally, there is a 
great reluctance, on the part of those immediately concerned, 
to allow even the most moderate publicity to be given to such 
facts; neither the toper himself nor his medical attendant 
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desire Iiim to be made an example: otherwise the mere state- 
ment of certain names woold be soffident guarantee of the 
accuracy of the present narrator. I address myself, there- 
fore, to those who are willing to receive a carefully recorded 
narratiye, although it may not agree with their theories, 
without at once supposing that it must be erroneous. 

The case which first attracted my attention to the possi- 
bility of the human oi^anism subsisting, under certain cir- 
cumstances, for a long time upon alcohol only (or practicaUy 
so), was that of an old man who became my patient in 1861 
at the Westminster Hospital ; he was^t that time eighty-three 
years old, and was half led, half carried to the hospital by 
his daughter for relief firom chronic bronchitis, which was 
just then severely aggravated. It happened that in pre- 
scribing for him, the subject of stimulants was mentioned, and 
the old man, apprehending that as a matter of course I should 
put him on a severe rigime (he was an old soldier), begged 
and prayed that his ''drop of drink" might not be taken 
away from him. I somewhat carelessly inquired what the 
amount of the said "drop" might ordinarily be, and received 
the astonishing answer — "A bottle of gin a day." Here the 
daughter interfered, and remarked that it would be death 
to him to take away this source of support, for he ate no food. 
Inquiring what ''no food" meant, I was assured, again and 
again, that one small finger-length of bread, usually toasted, 
was all that he ever took from one end of the day to the other; 
he was occasionally drunk, but not often, and was a man of 
astonishingly active habits for his age. I need hardly say 
that it was a matter of utter impossibility for me to watch 
this man and his friends day and night to make sure that 
they were not deceiving me ; but their story was confirmed 
by a neighbor who brought the old man on one occasion. I 
kept this case in view for a twelvemonth, when a renewed 
access of bronchitis carried the patient off. Again I made 
seai'ching inquiries, and was assured that the man's habits of 
life were sudi as I have mentioned, and that they had been 
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80 tor a great number of years, about twenty years his 
daughter believed. It was certain he did not take tea or 
coflfee, or anything of that kind even ; and the only thing 
besides his gin and water (which he drank unsweetened) 
which could have helped to support him was the daily frag- 
ment of bread and a few pipes of tobacco.* His very expen- 
sive manner of living prevented his friends, who otherwise 
seemed decent folk, from affording paid medical advice. The 
man's appearance was very singular and not easy to describe ; 
it was not that he was very greatly emaciated, but he had 
a dried-up look which reminded me of that of opium-eaters. 

Another case, the facts of which came to my knowledge, 
was that of a gentleman, a manufacturer, of active habits, 
and ordinarily leading a sober life, who was liable neverthe- 
less to periodical outbreaks of something like insanity, in 
which he would drink for days or even weeks together. 
On these occasions it was repeatedly observed that he ab- 
stained altogether £:om solid food ; he was known to do this 
for periods varying from a few days to as long as three weeks; 
and yet it was remarked by his friends that at the end of these 
bouts he never appeared emaciated, and that he resumed his 
ordinary occupations with scarcely any of the debility from 
which he might have been expected to suffer under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The following cases, which are similar to the above, are 
narrated by Dr. Inman, along with several others which 
are less decisive. Dr. Slack, of Liverpool, informed Dr. 
Inman, that two female patients of his own, who loathed 
all ordinary food, had subsisted for months on nothing but 
alcohol in one shape or another; oile of these, who was 
bed-ridden, appeared actually fatter at the end of three 
months than she was at first. A surgeon's widow informed 
Dr. Inman, that after several successive severe illnesses, 
she had suffered much after her last confinement: at this 

* From wbat has been said (in Chapter III.) it will be understood that in mj 
opinion the tobtacco materially assisted to support life. 
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her appetite had entirely failed her, and she had Uved for 
many weeks on nothing but brandy and water. A surgeon 
at Wavertree "attended a young man with hypertrophy and 
patulous valves of the heart, from September 24, 1855, to 
April 26, 1860. For the last five years no animal food wonld 
remain on his stomach, and fiirinaceous he would seldom take. 
In the first two years brandy was the principal nutriment 
he subsisted on, as nothing else would remain on the stomach. 
Subsequently he lived upon this same beverage. His allow- 
ance first was six ouncea of brandy, but it was gradually 
increased to a pint a day ; he kept his flesh and good spirits 
nearly to the last. During the last two years he was drop- 
sical, and he died at the age of twenty-five." Mr. Nisbet, of 
Egremont, communicated to Dr. Inman the case of a man in 
the middle class of life, who subsisted for seven months 
entirely on spirit and water; "he was apparently in good 
health and good condition." The same medical practitioner 
reports the case of a child affected with marasmus, who sub- 
sisted for three months on sweet whisky and water alone, and 
recovered ; and that of another child, who lived entirely upon 
Scotch ale for a fortnight, and then recovered his appetite for 
common things. Dr. Inman himself "had a lady patient 
who was several times on the verge of ddiriura tremens, and 
he gained an intimate knowledge of her habits from personal 
observation, from the reports of her husband, of mutual friends 
occasionally residing in the house with her, of her mother, of 
her sisters, and of her nurse. She was about twenty-five 
years of age, handsome, florid and embonpoint; of very active 
habits, yet withal of a delicate constitution, being soon knocked 
up." This lady had two large and healthy children in suc- 
'Cession, whom she successfully nursed. On each occasion she 
became much exhausted, the appetite wholly failed, and she 
was compelled to live solely on bitter ale and brandy and 
water ; on this regimen she kept up her good looks, her activ- 
ity, and her nursing, and went on this way for about twelve 
months; the nervous system was by this time thoroughly 
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exhausted; yet there was no emaciation, nor was there entire 
prostration of muscular power. 

The concurrence of so large a number of observations in 
testifying to the power of alcohol in certain circumstances to 
support life singly, or with entirely insignificant assistance, 
ought surely to produce a decided effect on the mind of any 
reasonable person. The want of mathematical precision, of 
definite evidence as to comparative weights of the body, &c., 
is a defect in these testimonies which must be at once con- 
ceded, but which, while it impairs their value, does not destroy 
it, even taking the cases singly. And after all, every possible 
allowance being made for exaggeration on the part of the wit- 
nesses from whom Dr. Inman, his medical friends, and myself 
have derived the above histories, it must in common justice 
be allowed that there remains a substratum which cannot be 
explained away, and which it would simply be dishonest to 
ignore. There is of course no doubt that such cases as those 
now repeated are rare; they are extreme and exceptional 
facts. But there are an immense number of other facts which 
approach them in character, and which any hospital physician 
may meet with in plenty if he looks for them. Few but those 
who have conducted a special inquiry in this subject, could 
imagine the enormous quantities of alcoholic liquors consumed 
by certain classes of drinkers, particularly among potmen and 
tavern waiters, brewers' draymen, the men employed in lading 
coal-barges on the river, &c. Instances are not very uncom- 
mon of men drinking, for years in succession, as much as a 
pint of spirits and from half a gallon to a gallon of beer a 
day.* The large majority of such persons, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, live upon a very inadequate quantity of solid 
food, even when their occupations entail constant and strenu- 
ous bodily exertion. I have been repeatedly told by such 
individujJs, that they cannot eat, not merely because they 
have no appetite, but because if by making an effort they 

* Manj instances of equal and larger quantities of alcohol being habitually taken 
for years will be found in Dr. Marcet's work on Chronic- Alcoholic Intoxication. 
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forced themselves to take any considerable quantity of solid 
food, they suffer from a feeling of heaviness and a tendency 
to comatose slumber. On the other hand, there are a certain 
number of intemperate drinkers whose appetite for common 
food does not perceptibly fail, even while they are taking 
enormous doses of alcohol; it may be that in such cases elim- 
ination takes place with unusual rapidity, and the alcohol 
therefore produces little or no permanent effect upon bodily 
nutrition. 

The effects upon the nervous system which are usually pro- 
duced in those individuals who support life chiefly by means 
of alcoholic drinks are well described by Dr. Marcet, although 
in his interesting tables he has not stated the particulars of 
the diet of his patients. They may be summed up under the 
following heads: 1. Neuralgic pains. 2. Impairment of volun- 
tary muscular power. 3. Muscular tremor. 4. Want of sleep. 
5. Hallucinations. 6. Vertigo, miiscce volitantes, diffused 
headache. 7. Palpitation of the heart. All these are dis- 
tinctly referrible to the nervous system ; although Dr. Marcet^ 
to my surprise, has spoken of the latter as a non-nervous 
symptom. Besides these, there is a long list of dyspeptic 
symptoms, some of which, as e.g, the morning vomiting which 
so commonly follows the evening debauch, appear to me 
purely nervous in their origin; others depend upon the irri- 
tant action which alcohol exerts on the stomach by local con- 
tact, and are most strongly developed in persons who drink 
much spirits, especially in those who drink raw spirits. All 
the nervous symptoms are indicative of a paralyzing effect 
upon the nervous system ; they indicate a degree of narcosis, 
but only a slight degree. The morning vomiting of the 
habitual drinker, for instance, is strictly comparable to the 
vomiting produced in animals (e.g. Experiments XV. and 
XVI.) an hour or two after an injection into the peritoneum 
equally as after an ingestion into the stomach. 

Even these slighter narcotic effects, however, are not in- 
variably produced by excessive habitual indulgence in alco- 
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hol. The physician is the last person who would desire to 
weaken the force of the gloomy picture which is ordinarily 
drawn of the physical debasement of the excessive drinker, 
but in strict truth it must be stated that there are a few in- 
dividuals who apparently altogether escape, for many years, 
any physical punishment of their sensual indulgence. The 
old man whose extraordinary mode of living (almost entirely 
on gin) I have already described, would have been of little 
service as a practical illustration of the bodily harm wrought 
by drinking, being, in truth, rather an usually active and 
vigorous person for his time of life. On the other hand, a 
large number of topers, after continuing, for months or years, 
an utterly abnormal mode of nutrition, develop some of the 
slighter degrees of chronic narcosis which depend upon the 
very gradual wearing out of the nervous system; while, in a 
smaller number of individuals, the nutrition of the nervous 
centers breaks down suddenly to such an extent as causes 
delirium tremens, or initiates a series of epileptic fits, or gives 
rise to a stroke of paralysis from the sudden giving way of 
brain fibers which have undergone white softening. 

I shall not attempt to explain the extraordinary fact that 
with such an abnormal kind of diet as that employed by the 
large majority of drinkers to great excess, these accidents 
(and also the concurrent diseases of kidney and liver which 
are to be traced, when they occur, to a malnutrition of those 
viscera) are so long delayed, or even never occur, in certain 
exceptional cases. I place the fact alongside of that other, 
which is equally difficult to explain, of the remarkable change 
which so often occurs during acute disease, in cases of severe 
haemorrhage, &c., in the behavior of the organism under large 
doses of alcohol. It would appear that both in the one case 
and the other, alcohol foils to produce its narcotic effects, and 
operates merely as a stimulant and a support capable of main- 
taining the chief burden of nutrition. Whether this is effected 
by means of a real transformation of alcohol, such as Liebig 
somewhat too hastily concluded, I am unable to say: this 
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TABLE 1, 



l>Uea$e. 


Sex, 


Age. 


AleohoUe 
Liquore. 


DutraiUmof 
Treatment loith 
the kighest do9e$. 


JUauUsiaato 
Nenxnu Syetem). 


Typhoid. 


Female. 


24 


Brandy, 12 os. 
per diem in- 
creased to 36 OS. 
per diem. 


15 days; after this 
greatly reduced. 


No delirium after 

the dose had 

been raised; mind 

clear. 


Flooding after 
labor. 


Female. 


32 


1 bottle of brandy 
within 2 hours. 


2 hours. 


Noebriety; 

rather heavy 
sleep for 10 hours, 
but no true coma 


Eryaipelas. 


Male. 


43 


24 OS. brandy 
per diem. 


3 days; then re- 
duced to 12 OS. 


Delirium ceased 

on commencing 

treatment 


Erysipelas. 


Male. 


26 


48 ox. brandy 
per diem. 


2 days; reduced 

to 24. then to 12, 

6.0. 


Delirium arrest- 
ed ; neyer re- 
turned. 


Typhoid. 


Male. 


12 


12 OS. brandy 
per diem. 


4 days; half this 
quantity 12 days. 


Delirium arrest- 
ed ; mind clear 
throughout 


Tracheotomy, 

for diphtheric 

croup.* 


Female. 


7 


12 OS. brandy 
per diem. 


8 days; reduced 
to 6. 4, 0. 


No ebriety; no 
flushing of face. 


Typhoid. 


Female. 


41 


2 bottles port 
per diem. 


4 days; then 
greatly reduced. 


No ebriety ; no 

coma, only slight 

drowsiness. 


Pneumonia. 


Jfale. 


14 
mo. 


6 OS. port wine 
per diem. 


12 days; then re- 
duced to 3 OS. 


No delirium or 
coma. 


Bronchitis. 


Female. 


72 


24 OS. brandy 
per diem. 


7 days; reduced 
rapidly. 


No delirium or 
coma throughout 



. * My friend and colleague, Mr. C. Heath, operated: the child made a good recoyery. 
The case is reported in the M^dieal Tmea and ChuutU for 1861. 
26 
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TABLE 2. 





Sex. 


.27 
83 

49 

• 


OeeifMBiiMi. 


Dwraiitmof 


QwmiUyofAl- 

cohoiuLmorM 

iakaC 


J^«e<t«9Mm2)i<t 


1 

•2 


Male. 


Tailor. 


I27MI8. 


1 pint of gin per 

diem an<r2 pots 

of porter. 


Eats very little 
solid food. 


Male. 


Pensioner. 


Manj jears. 


1 bottle gin per 

diem for tbe last 

20 years. 


Eats one small 

fra^entofbresd 

in the day. 


S 


Hale. 


Hawker. 


ManjyearB. 


About 1 pint of 

raw brandy per 

diem. 


Eats no meat; 

only a Uttk 

bread and tea. 


4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Male. 


29 
42 

28 

46 
64 


Hawker. 


lOyearL 


Abont a pint and 

a half of raw gin 

per diem. 


Eats a verv iair 
quantity of food. 


Female. 


None. 


15 Tears. 


Abont 1 pint of 

brandy (with 
water) per diem. 


Eats almost no 
ordinary iiDod. 


Male. 


Tavern 
Waiter. 


dyears. 


4potsofbeer 

and 1 pint or 

more of spirits 

per diem. 


Bays that he 
htfdly ever 

food. 


Male. 


Tavern 
Waiter. 


22 jears. 


Has lately 

reached 2 pints of 

Ein and a little 

Deer per diem. 


Eats onlv one 
small meal a day 


Female. 


None. 


90 years 
or more. 


Latterly 1 pint 
of gin per diem. 


Eats no food ex- 
cept biscuit; 
takes no tea. 


Male. 


42 


Coalporter. 


24 years. 


For some years 
past 12 pints of 
Deer a day. 


Eats pretty well 


Male. 


21 
21 


Cabman. 


6 years. 


For some time 
past 1 pint of 
mm per diem. 


Eats litUe soUd 
food. 


11 


Female. 


None. 


4years. 


From 4 * pint to 

14 pint of gin 

per diem. 


Eats hardly any 
solid food. 


12 


Male. 


27 


Brewer's 
Drayman. 


Syeais. 


2 gallons of beer 

per diem, a bottle 

of whisky every 

Saturday. 


Eats little solid 
food. 



* Case already described* 
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It must be understood that the above cases are not quoted 
in order to recommend a special line of practice or to guarantee 
its success : they stand by themselves as illustrations of a par- 
ticular set of facts. 

Of these twelve inveterate topers, three (Nos. 2, 10, and 
12) did not suffer from consequences traceable to the alcohol 
at all, but came under my care for some other ailment. The 
remainder were all affected with some degree of chronic nar- 
cotism, and several of them had also local symptoms pointing 
to irritation of the stomach from frequent contact with con- 
centrated alcoholic liquids. The severest case was in No. 5; 
that of a woman who had drunk secretly for years, and was 
a prey to the most frightful spectral hallucinations, constant 
muscular tremors, total want of sleep, and a strong suicidal 
tendency of mind. In the other cases the alcoholic symptoms 
were really slight, in no case making any near approach to 
positive delirium tremens, except in No. 1. 

I cannot conclude these observations on the action of alcohol 
without noticing a novel mode in which it has been employed 
as a stimulant, which is likely to prove extremely important. 
I allude to the practice, which has recently been extensively 
put in force in France, of dressing surgical and other wounds, 
especially such as are in a sloughy condition, with alcohol. 
As yet I have had scarcely sufficient opportunity to test this 
mode of treatment, especially as surgical cases do not properly 
come under my hands ; but there can be no difficulty, I think, in 
arriving at one or two positive conclusions : 1. The application 
of pure alcohol to the surface of a wound, whether recent, or 
granulating, or sloughy, forms at once a thin layer of coagulated 
albuminous matter, beneath the protection of which the tissues 
have time to regenerate themselves. 2. The subsequent appli- 
cations of alcohol affect the tissues beneath the albuminous cov- 
ering in a mildly stimulant manner, very small quantities only 
permeating, and these very gradually, as is proved by the non- 
occurrence, or very rare occurrence of constitutional symptoms 
of alcoholism, which would otherwise certainly be produced. 
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cLIoroform Tery materiaDj hdg^teoB tkeir efiecfchreneaB hr 
certain pnrpo e cg , partiailarlj fcr sobdidiig the dighter oon- 
Tulsive and spasmodic affecti<»is, and fin: qnietmg the excite- 
mem of the nervous system, in fevers and acate inflamma- 
tions, and incidentally procoring natural sleep by means of 
this physiological action* 

On the Continent, chloroform alone* (simply snspended in 
macilage or some other bland fluid) has been hr more em- 
ployed for these purposes than in England, where the custom 
has so universally prevailed of giving it in alcoholic solution, 
that I have thought it proper to speak of the action of this 
medicine under the head of Alcohol, since the addition of the 
latter ingredient materially modifies its action, rendering it 
far more certain and manageable, when the mixture is 
properly prepared (by distiUation). In doses ranging from 
ten minims to one drachm, "chloric aether" is a more uni- 
versally serviceable stimulant, when a very powerful stimu- 

* For illuiitratioDB of the internal use of Chloroform as a stimulant, the reader it 
rtfsrrtd to numarous oases, Ac., quoted in the Bibliographical Index. 
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lant action is not required, than almost any other which we 
possess : these doses, however, apply to the standard of com- 
position at which this medicine is fixed by the new Pharma- 
copceia, the "Spiritus Ohloroformi" of which contains only 
five per cent, of chloroform. 

No better instance can be given than the action of this 
medicine, of the efficacy of true stimulants in producing 
natural sleep in those exhausted conditions of the nervous 
system, in which, without any such grave symptoms as de- 
lirium or violent epileptiform convulsion, there is a state of 
restlessness and jactitation, together with a morbid wakeful- 
ness. The sleep thus induced has not in the slightest degree 
the character of narcotic stupor, nor is it followed by any 
symptoms of depression. I have repeatedly used this remedy 
with good effect (in the same way as I have used sulphuric 
ssther) as a calmative in the sleeplessness of chronic alcoholism 
short of an actual outbreak of delirium tremens; and it is 
chiefly this kind of action of chloric »ther which I would 
dwell upon, as its other uses are too femiliarly known to re- 
quire any comment or illustration. As a remedy for pain, 
chloric aether is decidedly inferior to many other stimulants, 
according to my experience, at least; in other respects it is 
an excellent representative of the class of true stimulants. 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The result of the foregoing researches may appear small aa 
regards the amount of absolutely novel information which has 
been disclosed, but I venture to think that important con- 
siderations arise out of the comparison which has been in- 
stituted between the whole action of the three narcotics re- 
spectively. It has been too much the fiashion hitherto, to 
compare alcohol, aether, and chloroform with each other, 
merely in one point of view, in that, namely, of their anaes- 
thetic influence, and to overlook the fact that each of them 
possesses also stimulant properties which are in like manner 
strictly comparable in all three. 

To speak first of the anaesthetic influence, which is common 
to them all when administered in large doses, it appears that 
the diflferences between their respective actions, in this di- 
rection, are more apparent than real. All of them exert a 
paralyzing influence upon the nervous system, which com- 
mences with the nerves of the periphery, and spreads toward 
the nervous centers, sensation and voluntary motion being 
always affected (at any rate in some slight degree) at the 
circumference before the general system is engaged. Thus 
we have feelings of numbness and loss of muscular sense, and 
the finer co-ordinations of voluntary motions in particular 
localities, before anything like general paralysis of sense or 
voluntary motion occurs. Thus in poisoning with alcohol or 
aether, we have numbness of the lips and face, and in poison- 
ing with alcohol, aether, or chloroform, we have loss of the 
muscular sense of the extremities, before or coincident with 
the very earliest symptoms of palsy of brain or spinal cord. 

Of the nervous centers the brain is the earliest to show 
the effects of poisoning with either of the three agents, and 
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accordingly we get disturbance of intellect and emotions, and 
(almost coincidently with this) of the muscles of the eye, 
which are governed by nerves proceeding directly from the 
brain (motores oculi, pathetici, sixth pair). 

With regard to the spinal cord, it is found that, in com- 
mon with most if not all other narcotics, the three agents 
affect it in a certain order ; viz. that they paralyze it in suc- 
cessive sections from behind forward, below upward in man. 
There are certain special regions, however, supplied by spinal 
nerves, which only very slowly come so &r under the influ- 
ence of the anaesthetic as to lose their sensibility to pain. 
This was particularly observed with regard to the ano-genital 
region, and also with regard to the matrix of the great toe- 
nail; and it is interesting to observe, that all of these localities 
are at once singularly sensitive to pain, and singularly in- 
capable of the distinctive sense of touch; a fact which may be 
verified by the use of the compass points or the ansesthesi- 
ometer. If after an operation for the evulsion of the toe-nail, 
at a date when the matrix has hardened but the new nail has 
not grown, this test be applied, it will be readily found that 
this structure is extremely insensitive to it. Yet the ca- 
pacity of the matrix for the mere sensation of pain is so high, 
that a very profound degree of ansBsthesia 13 necessary com- 
pletely to remove it, and thus accidents have rather frequently 
occurred, as has also been the case with operations for phimo- 
sis, <&c. 

With regard to the medulla oblongata, the observed para- 
lytic effects are confined to the later stages of narcosis, with 
a certain exception, namely, that the nervi hypoglossi, which 
preside over the movements of the tongue, are mostly palsied 
at a rather early Stage, an effect which we observe most 
markedly in the thick and confused articulation of the drunk- 
ard, even at a comparatively early period of intoxication. 
The more serious effects on the medulla, such as hurried, 
irregular, or morbidly depressed respiration, dysphagia, &c., 
are produced only by a profound narcotic impression, and are 
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the yre c oi BO H B of deatli in what may be caOad nomial ( 
of &tal enaedietic aclio&--4IiaBe^ nunely, in whidi deetk hj 
apnea takes place. 

Lastly, of the panlytic aiEdctioiiB of the qpipatketic nervous 
system it may be sud thai in the case of all iheae agwts, tlie 
degree in whidi they occur, and the parts of the sympathetic 
system whidi they chiefly affBCt^ have an important inflnmoe 
on the course and terminati<m d the poisoning, particiilaily 
the degree in which the cardiac sympaihetic is affected, since 
if this be great, and rapidly produced, deadi by cardiac psby 
may suddenly occur. 

We have, also, seen enoog^ to satisfy ns thorough, I 

think, that neither ddoroinnn, tether, nor alcohol, prodnee 

the so-called '^symptoms of excitemimt," bj virtoe of their 

stimulant action ; but that these phenomena are, in truth, a 

'part of the narcotic or d ep r onsi ng inflnence upon the nervou 

system. As a matter of simple and easily Torified &ci| 

emotional extravagance, convuhiTe muscular movementi^ 

excessive rapidity of pulse and req>iration, hypersecretioa 

from salivary glands, from kidneys^ or from skin, abnonnsl 

formation of sugar by the liver, occur, if at all, not prior to, 

but in the midst of, the paralyzing action of these anmstheticB. 

So much for the induction of anaesthetic narcosis by alcohol, 

setber, and chloroform. In regard to the retrocessicm of nsr- 

cotic symptoms, it may be remarked, in the first place, that 

this takes place in an inverse order to that of their induction; 

and, secondly, that the time occupied by it will correspond, 

in the respective cases, to that consumed by the former, or 

rather will be proportionate to it. Thus chloroform, whidi 

speedily anaesthetizes, speedily leaves the organism free; 

aether, which is slower in its poisonous operation, more slowly 

ceases to act; and alcohol, which still more gradually nsr- 

cotizes, continues its effects much longer than either. And 

this brings us to consider the question of elimination, as it 

applies to the three anaesthetics comparatively. 

It is obvious that the rapidity with which the three anaes- 
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thetics are respectively eliminated is in inverse ratio to their 
solubility in the blood. Chloroform, which is soluble only in 
minute proportions, is eliminated altogether, or nearly so, by 
the lungs, within an hour or two. -ZEther, which is to a con- 
siderable degree soluble in serum, appears to be eliminated to 
a very small extent by the kidneys; but is to be detected in 
the breath for many hotirs after an anaesthetic dose has been 
administered, though I have doubts whether this is the case 
when merely medicinal doses have been used internally, in 
cases of disease to which its action is beneficial. But alcohol, 
which is highly soluble in serum, is eliminated only in minute 
proportions, and very slowly, except in instances where an 
excessive dose, and such as produces narcotic effects, has been 
suddenly thrown into the system. Even in the latter case, it 
is with difficulty that the organism is so far freed of its presence 
as to emerge from the narcotic state. 

I have dwelt on this fact with regard to alcohol, and have 
detailed experiments which exemplify it, because I am anxious 
to impress on the reader's mind an important inference which 
appears to follow inevitably from it: namely, that alcohol was 
never designed by the wisdom of Providence to be employed 
by the human race as an antBsihetic at all, bat for the sake 
of those stimulant qualities of its non-narcotic doses, which 
are to a certain extent also shared by small doses of SBther 
and chloroform. It seems as if the former were intended to 
be the medicine of those ailments which are engendered of 
the necessary every-day evils of civilized life, and has there- 
fore been made attractive to the senses, and easily retained 
in the tissues, and in various ways approving itself to our 
judgment as a food; while* the others, which are more rarely 
needed for their stimulant properties, and are chiefly valuable 
for their beneficent temporary poisonous action, by the help 
of which painful operations are sustained with impunity, are 
in great measure deprived of these attractions, and of their 
facilities for entering and remaining in the system. 

It is most interesting, further, as supporting this view, to 
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observe the difiference which exists between alcx)hol on tlie 
one handy and sether and chloroform on the other, as to the 
facility with which the nervous system becomes accustomed 
to their use in narcotic doses. Every one knows (althougli 
it is not true as ^stated by teetotallers that the use of moderaJU 
quantities of alcohol becomes after a time ineflFective, and the 
dose must be increased) that there is a fatal necessity for the 
individual who has once habituated himself to the narcotic 
effects of alcohol to go on augmenting his daily allowance. 
With regard to aether, however, this is hardly at all the case, 
and with chloroform still less. We do, indeed, hear of won- 
derful instances of persons becoming able by practice to take 
korge doses of aether or chloroform without any narcotic effect 
being produced ; but I unhesitatingly state that these reports 
are based on a misconception. I have repeatedly had to ad- 
minister chloroform daily for weeks or even months together 
to the same patient, and have never found this necessity for 
increasing the dose; and I make no doubt that the mistaken 
idea has originated in the wasteful and dangerous practice of 
entrusting the administration to an unskilled hand, and of 
employing a mere handkerchief, or some other unscientific 
apparatus, with which it is literally impossible to form even 
an approximative idea of the proportion of the anaesthetic which 
really enters the blood. The simple fact is, not that the 
patients become able to inhale large doses, but they get pro- 
gressively more careless and wasteful, and accordingly allow 
more and more of the chloroform or aether to escape into the air 
of the room. All statements as to "tolerance" which have 
been based on such administrations as these are utterly 
worthless. 

Moreover, with regard at least to chloroform, there is an 
almost utter absence of that harmlessness of large doses in 
acute diseases, involving the nervous system, which is so 
remarkable a peculiarity of alcohol. Even in tetanus, when, 
if ever, we might expect that chloroform might be used reck- 
lessly with impunity, there is no abnormal tolerance for 
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chloroform whatever. I speak with justifiable confidence on this 
point, because I have had large experience : and I affirm that 
full narcosis may be produced with precisely the same doses 
in tetanus as in health, and that it is just as easy to produce 
serious and even fatal results by the rapid saturation o£ the 
blood with a large dose as in health. 

There is a real diflference, we see, between the limits of the 
stimulant action of alcohol on the one side, and of that of 
aether and chloroform on the other. It is, therefore, the less 
surprising to find that the former possessed as decided a 
superiority in regard to its power to sustain vitality, partic- 
ularly in the absence of a sufficient supply of ordinary food. 
It is not that aether and chloroform may not act in the same 
sense as foods, for though they both, the latter especially, are 
dismissed from the organism with much greater rapidity than 
alcohol, there can be no doubt that minute doses of them 
really do restore nervous vigor in certain circumstances, in 
a way which we do not in the least explain by the mere 
statement that they have acted as stimulants. But they 
will not, like alcohol, produce these effects in the prolonged 
absence of common nutriment, and they cannot be regarded 
as substitutes for alcohol in this respect. 

I shall conclude with a few remarks on the reasons which 
have induced me to refrain fix>m discussing, at present, the 
evidence which exists as to the influence of alcohol on the 
elimination of matters representing the waste of ike Uaaues. 

I consider that it is at present impossible to discuss this 
question with good effect, because we do not know the con- 
ditions in which our experiments would be decisive. With 
every respect for the untiring energy and perseverance which 
have distinguished the researches of Dr. E. Smith, of MM. 
Becker, Vierordt, Lehmann, and others, I cannot think that 
the results they afford are such as can settle the question of 
the alimentary value of a substance like alcohol, because in 
truth we are not as yet in possession of any certain knowledge 
as to the physiological significance of variations in the amount of 
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mme of the most important elements of the bodily ©xcretionL 
If the reader will reflect oa the extreme complexity of ih 
problem, on the extraordinary fluctuations of opinioa wtiA 
have taken place within a few years on these subjecta^ if he 
wiU recall to mind the numeroua instances in wbich the moat 
elaborate experiments have proved to be almost valueleas, he 
f miU easily understand why, for the present, I judge it mora 
l^tifieful to deal with simpler facts. Upon such a question as XhtX 
of the exact meaning of a given increase in the carbonic &dd 
expired during any particular period of twenty-four hoora, 
r^ere ia room for endless difference of opinion, in the preseit 
state of our knowledge, I have never been able, for instanoe, 
to perceive the logical necessity of the inference that, becaiise 
a large excretion of carbonic acid in the breath coincides with 
the digestion of certain undoubted foods, the alimentary value 
of the latter was to be considered as directly proportionate to 
Btich increase. Carbonic acid appears, as far as we cstn judge 
from late researches, to represent, much more nearly than acy 
other element of excretion, the amount of organic commoUmf 
if I may use such a phrase, which is taking place. But it 
has been my own object throughout this work to enforce tha 
truth that commotion — or "action/' as it is often looseiy 
called — ^is not the measure of vital power : that the latter is 
the result of a special balance and proportion of matter and 
forces which is characteristic of the "individual,'* or '* living 
creature : *' that consequently, unless we know all the condi- 
tions of the problem of life, we are not entitled to say that 
increased development of a particular force implied anythiflg 
more than derangement of the balance, and that after all it 
were far safer to rely on the teaching of experience at it® 
bedside, and of the daily practice of large classes of men 
whose dietetic habits the physician necessarily become 
familiar with, than on the dicta of a science like physiologiwJ 
chemistry, which, notwithstanding its rapid progress of lata 
years, is still in a merely rudimentary condition. 
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NOTE A. 

BIBLIOGEAPHY OF THE DOCTRINE OF VITAL 8PIBIT8. 

It has occurred to me, that to any one who desires to satisfy himself as to the origiB 
And historj of this doctrine, a more copious list of references to the sources of infor- 
mation, espedailj as regards earlj authors, maj he not unwelcome, as saying much 
preliminary lahor. In the following hihliographical taUe, added to the notes ap- 
pended to the text of Chap. I, the reader will at least find sufficient of material to 
start with: abore all, in the numerous references to Galen now given, he will find the 
means of arriving at a tolerably clear idea of the way in which the medical doctrine 
of vital spirits (as distinguished ftom the ecclesiastical theory whidi grew out of special 
interpretations of certain phrases in Holy Scripture) grew xip. It was evidently by 
Galen's instrumentality that the Platonic theory of the ^H^ ^mt^ y^im received 
consistency and form, and was made the means of esLplaining the facts of lifs and dis- 
ease, of which he was so acute an observer. 

AristoUe, De Animi, I. 2; II. 4, 8; III. 7. Hist Animal, 1, 16. 
Dandini. Comment in Aristot de Animi. 
Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire. Psychologie d'Anstote. 
Comment Conimb. in Aristot de AnimIL 

Justin Martyr (Migne's edition). See also Tennwnann'i Gesehichte dsr Philoiophie, 
11 vols. Leipsig. 1819. 

Tertullian, De Animft, especially cap. Z, XI, and XV (soul corporeal, nourished by 
the inspbed air). 

Lactantius, De Opificio Dei, cap. XI (soul nourished by external air). 

NemesiuB, De Natorft Hominis, cap. 2, 4 (Ed. ICatthia). 

Athanasius, De commune essentia Patris et Filii et Sp. SanctL Opera Omnia, vol. II, 
p. 239. Paris, 1627. 

Augustine (Caillau's Patres ecdesia snculi quinti), De animlket^us origine (in lib. X, 
of De Genesi ad litteram ; here he argues against Tertullian's doctrine of the cor- 
poreity of the soul), De quantitate anim», cap. XXIII, XXX, XXXIII (argues 
against the Aristotelian doctrine of the ammaper totitm €orpu» diffuta), 

IrensBus, I, 5. 

Galen, De usu part. VI, 17; De utilitat resp. 5; De usn part VII, 8; De Hipp, et 
Plat dec. VII, 13; De Hipp, et Plat dec. Ill, 8; De usu part IX, 4; De Methodo 
Medendi, XII, 5; De usu pulsuum, cap. 2; De lustrum. Odor. cap. 3; De \i8u part. 
VI, 13; In prognost Hippoc. I, 23; De fcBt format cap. 6; De difficult resp. II, 7; 
De utilitat resp. 5; De Hipp, et Plat dec. VII, 3, 4. (The above references are to 
the Junta Latin edition published at Basle, 4 vols., folio, 1560.) 
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Plotimw. Enn6«des. 1. 1, 7; IV, ill, 19, 23, 29; IV, vii, 4; II, 1. 1. 7; V, i, 6. 7. 

Porphyry- VitaPlotinL 

Steinhardt, Meletemata PlotiniAiUL 

Apoleios, De vit Philosoph. II ; De dogm. Plat p. 51. 

PlnUrch, Physic phUos. decret IV, 5, 84; V, 24. 121 

Virgil, ^n»id VI. 

Epicoros, in Diogen. Laeri lib. X, s. 66, p. 630. 

Aaclepiades, in 8ext Empiric, lib. II, b. 7, p. 460. 

AretBoa, Cans. acnt. lib. II, c. 1. 

Caaaii latroaophiata qasstionea nator. ei medicin. Ed. Geasner. Venei, 1562. 

Qarbo, Ezpoaitio super capit de generatione, f. 20 b. 

Thomas Aquinas, De summi theologii, pars prima, qu»st 76, art. 3; quest 75, art 3; 
qusst 78, art 2 (prmeipium eorporit formativum); qusest 119, uri.l {kwidum 
radieale, and hunUdum mUrmentaU) ; parssecunda, quaest 38, art 5. (The prmdpim 
eorporit Jormativum is extremely like the awtpiimruAt kSyot of Plotinns.) 

Qilbertus Anglicuc Compendium Medicinse, 1 118 b; 242 a, 245 b. 

Torrigiano, or Turrisanus, lib. I, f. 11 a. 

Theophrastus, De Modo pluurmacandi, lib. II, p. 772. 

Paracelsus, Magna Philosophia. (Ed. Dordr.) p. 176; Paramirum, II, p. 36; IV, p. 77. 

Ptobertus Fludd, M.D. (a Rosicrucian), Utriuspue cosmi .... metaphysica phjacs et 
technica historia. Francofurti, 1617. 

Bobertus Fludd, M.D. Answer to M. Foster, Ac (being a defense of the weapon 
salve). 

Marsilius Ficinus, Opera, in 2 tomos digesta. Basle, 1561. 

Marsilius Ficinus, De vitH triplici (4to. Bonon, 1501), cap. 2. 

Gassendi. Syntagma Philosophi Epicuri. 4to. London, 1668. 

Charleton, Physiologia Epicureo — Gassendo — Charletoniana, Ac. London, 1651 

Francis Glisson, Tractatus de Natur& sabstantisd energetic^, sen de viUL nature, ^ 

London, 1672. 4to. 
Thomas Willis, De animft brutorum, Ac 8vo. London, 1672. 
Barthez, De princip. yit hominis. 1772. 

Stahl, De yerft Diyersitatite corporis mixti et yivi. 4to. Halls, 1707. Tbeom 

Medica yera. 4to. Halls, 1708. 
Hermann Boerhaaye, Praxis Medica, Ac. 5 tom. 8yo. Petay., 1728. 
Fred. Hoffmann, Commentarius de differentia inter ejus doctrinam medico-mechsnieam 

et G. £. Stahlii doctrinam medico-organicam. 
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NOTE B. 

ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PUPIL-CHANGES IN NARCOSIS. 

As the opinions expressed on this subject (in Chap. V) are opposed to those enter- 
tained by physiologists in general, I feel bound to offer some explanation of my reasons 
for inclining to those opinions. 

The controversy as to the nature of the machinery concerned in the movements of 
the iris is a very old one, at least as old as the days of Haller. The point chiefly at 
issue has of course been this — whether the changes in the diameter of the pupil were 
due simply to muscular contraction, or to the alterations in an erectile tissue? 

On the part of the muscular theory, it has been urged that there are plain indica- 
tions of the existence of two muscles, a dilator and constrictor, the former consisting 
of fibers radiating from the pupil to the circumference of the iris, the other consisting 
of circular fibers arranged round the margin of the pupiL It is known, from the 
researches of Valentin, Budge, Ac., that there are two sources of nervous influence on 
the iris: vix. the ciliary branches of the motor oculi, and the sympathetic branches 
from the ophthalmic ganglion (which represents the junction of the fifth nerve with the 
cranial sympathetic). The former nerves, then, would be the channel of nervous 
influence from the brain, the latter from the cilio-spinal region of the cord. This 
anatomical basis being presupposed, we may see how the physiology of the iridal 
movements caused by poisoning would be explained, on the principles currently re- 
ceived, by referring to a recent work of a most able physiologist, which incidentally 
treats of this matter.* Dr. Fraser remarks that " a little consideration will show that 
the pupil may be influenced in at least six different methods. 1. By cerebral irrita- 
tion. 2. By cerebral depression. 3. By ^inal irritation. 4. By spinal depression. 
5. By a combination of cerebral irritation with spinal depression. 6. By a combination 
of cerebral depression with spinal irritation." He gives certain examples of the differ- 
ent toxic actions; first, "two cerebral" groups, the one causing irritation of the brain 
and contraction of the pupil {e.g. opium), the other causing depression of the brain and 
dilatation of the pupil (e.g. Belladonna, JBthusa Cynapium, Hyoscyamus, Alcohol, 
White Hellebore). Next, "two tpinal" groups, the one causing spinal irritation, and 
dilatation of the pupil {e.g. Strychnia), the other spinal depression and contraction of 
the pupil {e.g. Calabar Bean, Aconite). And, finally, "two combined cerebral and 
spinal" groups, the one causing cerebral irritation and spinal depression, and conse- 
quent contraction of the pupil {e.g. Rue), the other causing cerebral depression and 
spinal irritation, and consequent dilatation of the pupil {e.g. Cicuta rirosa, Nicotine, 
Prussic Acid, Digitalis). 

These minute and complicated theories are probably required in order to account 
for the phenomena of the pupil-changes caused by the different narcotics, if we accept 
the muscular theory of iridal movement They are, however, quite inconsistent with 
the universal and inevitable sequence of narcotic phenomena, as experimentally ob- 
served on the large scale. It is evident that all the phenomena of narcosis, whatever 
their external appearance, result from devitalisation of that part of the nervous system 
which is immediately concerned in their production ; the idea of vital exaltation in the 

• On the Calabar Bean. By Thomas R. Fraser, M.D., Ac., Ac Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. 1863. 
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brain p far iasUnce, going qq auualtdJi^otLslj irjih riud depetesnon in the ggtsd caf4 
(or vie« ver^d) ij iooozmisljent wiLh vbal kiit unprejudiced experimeDt^t mostobitmt, 
TiA, thM the procati of UKrcotium is vt uni/om oni^, uid tfioda eattral j in Ibe diitolMi 
of aenrciti* dMth. 

On tlie other b&ud, tlie £r<f ^ tk«orjr of Indal morvmfiaiA bat reooiTed a mM im 
poriAbt rciafoTcement ^itliiii tti« l«£l ferw jcara. Not to dwell on wbftt b» bc«ii 
advanced 1>j D;. Flcmmg* ia oontiMliofi with ibe fihjiloltiu of pouoDiug wtth 
AUopia, I ma J refer to the mbBtcrljr eJtpoaiiioti of the ftiiftlomj of the ins, giveo bj 
M. RoDgfrt, iii Ik pnper read hf hiizi bcfor« ifa« Soei£tf do la BiolofiflL Hietiibnqi 
diwuBBtoQ of M. Eougci'i ripwt, ia a hostile muse, bv M. SAppey, sppesn to om 
beigbt«iL lb«ir voIiia, ttnet ttVtfi tbe latter most ftbk tJiatoinijt ooftild produet no 
m&nt9 whieb serjoiialy tBaeti^ their rabdit^. 

Tb« cbii^f jjointfl atabJished bj M. Bougel iu« th^M; !, The continuity of Ibt 
cnbir ekmeote of tbe trUi wilb tho«e of tbe ohoroid. 2. The eontttiuity of tbe mi 
fiben af the im wilb tbove of tb« mliafy mttscLo. 3, The ^wx^rtff that lb« mi|ieiicitl 
appcaraac^ of radiation in the iris b| IIQ< meaas r«ally itidi«at«i ihft coafi« of lb* B3i»' 
i^ul&r fib«r^, but mertity that of certom fd4iof the tmcuIit tiAoa, wlucb ar«, is Imtb, 
a coalintialion of tho ciliary proecai These fobia can be *e*n to be tbrotma into ri§- 
sags during diULation. iinder a tmfficleiitly powi-rfal inicroMo|». 4. The impoajbiiily, 
except by the nst of high powt^ra, of toicrusciipicuJly d^tnonstratiag lb« true c^icir^ 
the fiUnrt-proper of the iriA: thi<j lU-e Mrrmu^cd, not in a rvgularly mdiatitig (tifec! 
but bbll^tiely, so that ibey intersect at Tarionft points in tboir firognMi frofii Ibe pup^ 
to the ooir^eal edge. 

With ngwd to tbe cxrcnJar fibers suppofted Lo sarround tbe piifrll, Ib^ ^xist4?^ce of 
thne m man bos been repeatedly denied by the most conripftent aimtoiiii^ts, and is 
our own times by Kobio aiid Hyrtl, It is scarcely too uinch to say that, but for ih* 
ex^ndea of tho muicular theory, they would nerer bave been senoualy put fonf«d 
ie i£«iirting io any material degree tbe oontraotione of tbe buman pupil. 

On tbe Whole^ joining this latter faet witb tbe brilliant researcbes of M. Eoogtl, I 
einnot but feol that the evidence gn&tly prepo&deratea in far or of the Tiew Ibat the 
iris is an erectile liiMUe^an offsboot of tbe oboroid tuaic— and tbat ila mo^olar eli- 
ments subserYO merely the fame office 9£ tbat of tbe like elements in erectile ftructnrei 
elsewhere. Adopting Uiis opinion, the following appears to me the nattiraJ ^xpJaniitiQiti 
of the changes in the pupil produced by various narootic poisons: 

When a narcotic poison operate* with merftwiw force wpoa the enuual «ynip»tb«tie 
lyitem, contraetion of tbe pupil will be one of tbe eymploma produe>ed. Tbn el^t 
will be eqaivalf^nt to that produced when the cervical sympatbetie cord Is dJTidfd.; 
incb a procedure by no means cuts off all nervons influencei npoo tb« irtdal 
tbe vitality of tho uorre beyond tbe section, at least, will remain in great part 
paired, to say nothing of possible couimuuicaiiuns witb the centen by crircnUoos 
Under BUcb circumatancee, Ibe ootid ition of the iridid Tessels is by no raeana Mav oi 
iuctivity ; oti the oontrary, tbe blood circulatos tkrougb them with tno^aned fthroe. it 
the aame tune tbai tbeir ealiber is eolirgied. Contriotion of the pupil resells. 

Bttt, in tbe ciute of eztrtme narcoeia of the cmniaJ sympatbetie, tbing^ are otberwita 
Here the sympathetic branches may well be supposed to be, ftt lestti, tempOiraril; diid, 
down to tbiir nlttmate itaments. Moreover, the muKtilir eoita ol tb« ve»«l« btf» 
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themselves, in all probability, been deprived of their vital qualities; the rigor mortu 
of arteries sets in (a thing which often happens locally, before general death of the 
organism), and the blood is expelled from the iridal arteries, capillaries, and veins. 
Dilatation of the pupil results. 

Evidence might be accumulated in favor of this view to a large extent ; but I prefer 
to give one or two illustrations of the advantages it possesses over current theories, by 
considering the case of one or two poisons of marked and unmistakable action. 

What, for instance, is the effect on the pupil of acute prussic acid poisoning? Dila- 
tation, usually to an extreme degrae. Dr. Fraaer «xplains this result by declaring, 
that prussic acid irritates the cord and depresses the brain, and thus simultaneously 
paralyzes the constrictor, and excites ihe dilator, fibers of the iris. On the contrary, 
I maintain that pn&ssie acid kills the spinal cord ; and that it operates with especial 
violence on that part of the cord known as the ciho-spinal Mgioo, I consider proved 
by the flushed face and protruberant glittering eyes of persons poisoned with it. And, 
on the principle already explained, I snbmit that the progressive devitalization of th« 
pupillary nerves which wonld naturally result, and the ultimate molecular death o£ 
the blood-vessels which would quickly follow (owing to the rapid deoxygenation of the 
blood which prussic acid causes), will sufficiently account for tiie dilatation of the 
pupil, without involving a theory so improbable on the face of it as that which assumes 
the simultaneous occurrenoe of an increase in spinal, and a diminution of cerebral, 
vitality. 

Again, Dr. Eraser speaks of opium as a poison that contracts the pupil ; and he 
explains its action by asserting that it irritates the ^rain. But opium, in its fincA 
effect even on the human being, and much earlier m some lower animals {e.g. the cat), 
usually produces dUatation of the pupil. In truth, I believe, it is a mere question of 
the cranial sympathetic being the ultimum or the prinmm marient that determines the 
perseverance of contraction up to the moment of death, or its yielding to dilatation 
before that event occurs. 

Finally, I may refer to the action of tSre Calabar beaia as affording, in inj«opinion, an 
instance of the inaccuracy of the ordinary statements about the causes of the pupil- 
changes in narcosis. The Calabar bean has been represented as hairing an essential 
action on the iris, in virtue of which it causes the pupil to contract. Bat it does noft 
produce this effect when the blood is fully poisoned. It is only the slighter influence, 
which can alone be produced on the iridal movements by local applications, which 
causes contraction. A dose of the bean (taken internally) such as is sofficient to pro- 
duce acute genera] poisoning, invariably falls with destructive fsroe vpon the sympa- 
thetic system, producing paralysis of the heart, luid dilatation-of the pupil. 

The above considerations, and others which might be adduced, have compelled mo 
to believe that, at least in narcosis, the pupil-changes are not primarily caused by 
contractions of any special muscles, but by vascular alterations. With regard to the 
interesting researches of Brown-S^uard, on the contraction of the pupil after death 
{Journal de Physiologie, 1859), which might at first be supposed to be fatal to this 
theory, three things may be remarked : 1. That the experiments urgently need to be 
repeated a great many timrs, as, from the great difficulty of correctly observing the 
facts, there is infinite room for mistake; 2. That the contractive changes observed are 
unlike those in narcosis, in many respects; 3. That even if the observations be per- 
fectly accurate, they admit of a possible interpretation different from that given by 
their author, viz. that the action of light in some way restores, in a measure, the vital 
27 
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itatiu of the muscalar fiben of the iridal vessels, and also of radiating fibers of tk 
iris described by Roaget ; and thus puts an end to the condition of rigor mortis in 
which they had previously been. 



NOTE C. 

ON THE FOOD ACTION OF COCA. 

Interesting information on this subject is to be found in the prize treatise of Dr 
Mantegazza, published at Milan, 1859, and which I had not seen at the time tbe 
remarks on this subject in the text were written. The general conclusions at which 
the author arrives are the following: 1. The leaves of coca, chewed or taken in a 
weak infusion, have a stimulating effect upon the nerves of the stomach, and f&ciliUte 
digestion very much ; 2. In a large dose, coca increases the animal heat, and augments 
the frequency of the pulse, and consequently of respiration ; 3. In a medium dose, three 
to four drachms, it excites the nervous system in such a manner that the moTements 
of the muscles are made with greater ease — then it produces a calming effect; 4. Used 
in larger doses it causes delirium, hallucinations, and congestion (?) of the brain. (This 
last statement rests upon insufficient evidence, and ought not to be received ) Dr. 
Mantegazza is quite prepared, from his own personal experience of the singular effects 
produced by coca-chewing, to credit the accounts given by so many South American 
travelers as to the power of coca to sustain life for a con.siderable period in the 
absence of any other nourishment, and that the Indian mail-carriers often travd jw 
three or four days wit?umt any food except coca. An abstract of Dr. Mantegaat's 
work may be found in the Pharmaceutical Journal for 1860 (Vol. I, Second series). 

In Bouchardat's " Annuaire Th6rapeutique " for 1864, is an abstract of some valnahl* 
observations of Dr. Reis, on the action of coca. According to Dr. Reis, a very con- 
siderable dose is required in order to produce any quickening of the heart's action, and 
it is possible to produce all the stimulating and enlivening effects of the drug without 
any of the quasi- febrile excitement which characterizes the action of large doses. The 
account given by Dr. Reis is very valuable, because it illustrates in a most forcihle 
way that radical difference between large and small doses of narcotic-stimulants which 
I have endeavored to impress on the reader. The lesson- inculcated is of the more 
weight as the author is quite free from any bias toward the views supported in this 
work, and persists, on the one hand, in speaking of the poisonous effects of large doees 
of coca as "stimulation," and, on the other, in denying that coca can have any tnJ« 
food action. 



NOTE D. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL, CHLOROFORM, A^fD 

.^THER. 

The following bibliographical index by no means pretends to be a complete table of 
the literature of the subject. It is merely inserted here in order that the reader may 
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not suffer from the want of distinct references to the sources of information which the 
foregoing "Researches" have more or less directly occasioned. It was clearly impos- 
sible for me to find space for the statement of my own investigations, limited though 
they be, except by avoiding all unnecessary crowding of my pages with diBcussions 
and with foot-notes. 

Aran. Ansesthesia produced by Chloroform taken into the Stomach. Union M^di- 

cale, 1852, t. VI, p. 37. 
Alienza, Ramon. Innerlich Anwendung des Chloroform bis Wechselfieber. Schmidt's 

Jahrbuch. CXI, 284. ^ 

Bocker, F. W. Wirkung des Bieres auf den Menschen. Schmidt's Jahrbuch, 

LXXXIII, 165. 
Baudot, Edmond. De la destruction de I'alcool dans I'organisme. Union Medicale. 

Novembre et D^cembre, 1863 (four papers). 
Boucard, F. De la nature de I'operation ansesth^sique de l'6ther et du chloroforme. 

Gaz. des Hopitaux, 13, 1856. 
Broxholrae, F. G. Hernicrania Quotidiana cured by Chloroform. Lancet, June, 1849. 
Beyran. Observations de syncope provoqu6e par I'inhalation du chloroforme ayant 

dur6 une heure et demie. Bull, de Therap. Mars, 1852. 
Black, C, M.D. How shall we ensure Safety in the Administration of Chloroform? 

London, 1855. 
Biswanger (Martin and). Das Chloroform in seinen Wirkungen auf Menschen und 

Thiere. Leipzig, 1855. 
Berchon, £. De I'emploi des ansesth^siques, Ac. Paris, 1861. 
Bocanu. Rdgles pour I'administration du chloroforme. Ga2. des Hop. 41, 1852. 
Bouisson. Parall^le de I'^ther sulf. et du chloroforme. Gaz. Med. Fev., 1849 (two 

papers). 
Batailh6 (et Guillet). De I'alcool et des composes alcooliques en chirurgie. Pamphlet 

8vo. Paris, 1859. 
Bouchardat (Annuaire de Th6rapeutique, 1844). Internal use of Liquid Chloroform 

in Asthma. 
Bernard, Claude. " Leyons sur les effets," Ac. (quoted in the notes to the text), and 
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chloroform, and eether. 
B^clard. J. Traits elementaire de le physiologie humaine (op. cit). 
Blot. De I'anaBsthesie appliqu6e k I'art des accouchements. Paris, 1857. 
Bouchardat et Sandras. De la digestion des boissons alcooliques, &c. Ann. de chimie 

et de phys. 1847. 
Bouchardat. Action compar^e des boissons alcooliques sur les animaux. Nouvelle 

Encyclop. des Sciences M6dicales. 1846. 
Brodie, Sir Benjamin. Physiological Researches. London, 1851. 
Beau. Etudes analytiques de physiologie et de pathologie sur I'appareil spUno- 

h6patique. Arch. G^n. de M^decine, 1851. 4to., serie t. XXV, p. 406, et seq. 
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XII, 317. 
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Chambert Des effets physiologiques et th^rapeutiques des others. 1848. 
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I was gratified by the receipt of your new work on the Uterus, and I thank you sin- 
cerely for it. I have spent all my leisure in its examination, and have derived both 
pleasure and profit from its perusal. It is commendable for its clearness and defiuite- 
ncss as well as for the great practical common sense which pervades it. I am surethit 
it will prove a very useful treatise, not only to junior practitioners, but to those »lso 
among us who, from not having devoted themselves to the treatment of uterine disesse, 
as a specialty, have neither time nor opportunity to make original investigations in this 
department, and are not, therefore, perfectly at home in its practice. 

From James P. White, Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and ChSdren in tJtt 
University of Buffalo. 
I have had time, as yet, to run over but few of the chapters of your work on the 
Uterus ; I am most happy, however, in being able to say that, so far as I have reftd, it 
does credit to American authorship. It is concise and brief, and eminently praetiefcl 
The work was certainly a desideratum, and will be especially useful to practitioners 
who can illy afford to purchase all or most of the works referred to in your preface. I 
shall examine it with much interest, and, no doubt, often consult it with profit. 

From G. S. Uedford, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Childrtu 
in the University of New York. 
On my return to the city I found on my table ** Byford on the Uterus." The next dty 
I commenced perusing it, and have read it from cover to cover. I need not saj that, 
in my judgment, the book enhances your deserved reputation. You have, if my opin- 
ion be worth anything, given the Profession an excellent work, and one that is sensible 
and practical. Go on, my dear Doctor, and give us more of your experience. It is 
what the Profession most needs — the experience of good and ripe minds. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED, THE SECOND EDITION OF 

Byford's Practice of Medicine and Surgery. 

Applied to the Diseases and Accidents Incident to Women, By W. H. 
Byford, A.M., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children in the Chicago Medical College, drc., &c. The Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Additional Illustrations, One 
volume. Octavo. $5.00 

The rapid sale of the first edition of this book, which was exhausted in a little more 
thau a year, has enabled the author to carefully revise the whole work, add many im- 
provements, and to make a largo addition of new matter, without, however, matemlly 
increasing the size of the volume. 

This work treats well-nigh all the diseases incident to women, diseases and accidents 
of the vulva and perineum, stone in the bladder, inflammation of the vagina, menstrus- 
tion and its disorders, the uterus and its ailments, ovarian tumors, diseases of the mam* 
mse, puerperal convulsions, phlegmasia alba dolens, puerperal fever, &c. Its scop« is 
thus of the most extended character, yet the observations are concise, but convey much 
practical information. — London Lancet. 



" The Representative Book of Medioal Soiencey — London Lanc^. 

Aitken's Science and Practice of Medicine. 

SECOND AMERIOAN FROM THE FIFTH LONDON EDITION. 

GontaiDing Additions equal to 500 pages of the English Edition, prepared b 

the American Editor with Special Reference to the 

wants of the American Practitioner. 

The Science and Practice of Medicine. By William Aitken, M.D. Secon 
American from the Fifth Enlarged London Edition, with Additions b 
Meredith Clymer, M.D., late Profenaor of the Institutes and Practice q 
Medicine in the University of New York, Physician to the Philadelphi 
Hospital, etc. In 2 Volumes Royal Octavo. 

With a COLORED MAP, a LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE, and ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY illustrations ON WOOD. 

Price, bound in Cloth, bevelled boards . . . . $12.( 

" " Leather, .... ... 14.( 

Pilleca months have b«en spent by Dr. Aitkbn in thoroughly revising this Grtai Wor 
Mid Adding to it many valuable additions and improvements amounting to about 1< 
pages of now matter, included in which will be found the adoption and incorporation : 
(be text of the *' ttew nomenclature of the Royal College of Physicians of London ; " 
which are added the Definitions and the Foreign equivalents for thoir English names. 

The subjects of Malignani Cholera^ of Paralysis, of Epidemic Cerebro- Spinal Meni 
ptis, and of hUestinal Obstruction have been entirely ro-written ; and several other su 
jects in connection with the treatment of disease, of the greatest importance, are co 
iidered for the first time in this edition.* 

The Press have referred to former editions of this work as " an admirable oompil 
ttOB." ** The most comprehensive of any in the practice of medicine." " It embodi 
Ihc most advanced knowledge of the time." ** The most valuable class-book for studeo 
yet published." " It may be looked upon as the standard text-book in the English la 
gitage." '* The present work contains information that will not be found in any oth 
Manual of Medicine," Ac, ^. 

The author in this edition has endeavored to keep up this high reputation, and 
iDake it in every respect a Representative Book of Medical Science and the Practice of i 
day, as understood and followed by the best men of the Profession. 

Large additions have also been made by the American Editor, Dr. Meridith Cltmi 
equal to over 500 pages of the London edition, and with particular reference to the wan 
ot the American Practitioner, included in which are new articles upon the followii 
•objects: Spinal Symptoms of Typhoid Fever, Typho-Malarial Fever, Chron 
Camp Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Cholera hxfantum. Hereditary Syphilis, Oo 
orrhoeal Rheumatism, The Delirium of Inanition, Chronic Alcoholism, Syphilii 
Disease of the Liver, Epileptiform Neuralgia, Capillary Bronchitis, Plati 
Bronchitis, Dilatation of the Bronchia, Fibroid Degeneration of the Lw 
Ohnmic Pymmui, Sc, ibc. 



Trousseau's Clinical Lectures. 



VOL. IIL NOW READ7. 

Lectures on Clinical Medicine^ delivered ai the Hdtel-dieu^ Paris. By 

A. Trousseau, Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Faculty of medi' 

cine^ Paris, etc., dc. 

Trousseau's Lectures on Clinical Medicine, so favorably received, as well bj tb« 
professiion of the United States as abroad, are published in this country in eonnectioi 
with the New Sydenham Society, under whose auspices the translation of Vols. II. and 
III. have been made. Either of these volumes can be furnished separately, and in order 
to still further extend the circulation of so valuable a work, the Publishers haie now 
reduced the price to Five Dollars per volume. 

CoKTENTS OF VoLUME I. — Translated and Edited by P. Victor Baairty ii. D.y fc— 
Lbotueb 1. On Venesection in Cerebral Iliemorrhage and Apoplexy. 2. On Apoplec- 
tiform Cerebral Congestion, and its Relations to Epilepsy and Eclampsia. 8. Oi 
Epilepsy. 4. On Epileptiform Neuralgia. 5. On Glosso-laryngeal Paralysis. 6. Pro- 
gressive Locomotor Ataxy. 7. On Aphasia. 8. Progressive Muscular Atrophy. 9. 
Facial Paralysis, or Bell's Paralysis. 10. Cross-paralysis, or Alternate Hemiplegii. 
11. Infantile Convulsions. 12. Eclampsia of Pregnant and Parturient Women. 13. 
On Tetany. 14. On Chorea. 15. Senile Trembling and Paralysis Agitans. 16. Ce- 
rebral Fever. 17. On Neuralgia. 18. Cerebral Rheumatism. 19. Exophthalmie 
Goitre, or Graves' Disease. 20. Angina Pectoris. 21. Asthma. 22. Hooping Cough. 

23. On Hydrophobia. 

Contents or Volume II. — Translated from (he Edition of 1868 {being the last mitei 
mnd enlarged edition), by John Rose Cormack^ M. /?., Edin., F.R.S.E , ^c. — Lbctvsi 1. 
Small-pox. 2. Variolous Inoculation. 8. Cow-pox. 4. Chicken-pox. 5. Scarlatina. 
6. Measles, and in particular its unfavorable Symptoms and Complications. 7. Rubeola. 
8. Erythema Nodosum. 9. Erythema Papulatum. 10. Erysipelas, and in particolai 
Erysipelas of the Face. 11. Mumps. 12. Urticaria. 13. Zona, or Herpes Zoster. 
14. Sudoral Exanthemata. 15. Dothinenteria, or Typhoid Fever. 16. Typhus. 17. 
Membranous Sore Throat, and in particular Herpes of the Pharynx. 18. Gangreaoui 
Sore Throat. 19. Inflammatory Sore Throat. 20. Diphtheria. 21. Thrush, 

Contents of Volume III. — Translated from the Edition q/"1868. by John Rose CortMckj 
M.D., Edin.y F.H.S E., ^c. — Lecture 22. Specific Element in Disease. 23. Contagion. 

24. Ozaeiia. 25. Stridulous Laryngitis, or Fhlse Croup. 2G (Edema of the Larynx. 
27. Aphonia: Cauterization of the Larynx. 28. Dilatation of the Bronchi and Bron* 
chorrhoea. 21). Hemoptysis. 30. Pulmonary Phthisis. 81. Gangrene of the Lung. 
82. Pleurisy: Paraceiitorfis of the Chest. 33. Traumatic Effusion of Blood into the 
Pleura: Paracentesis of the Chest. 34. Hydatids of the Lung. 35. Pulmonary 
Abscesses and Peripncumonic Vomicce. 36. Treatment of Pneumonia. 37. Paracen- 
tesis of the Pericardium. 38. Organic Affections of the Heart. 52. Alcoholism. 62. 
Spermatorrhoea. 03. Nocturnal Incontinence of Urine. 64. Glucosuria: Saccharine 
Diabetes. 65. Polydipsia. 67. Vertigo a Stomacho Lacso. 

3 Volumes Octavo, handsomely bound in Cloth, Price 95 GO each. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*• Trousseau furnishes us with an example of the best kind of Clinical teaching. It ii 
a book that deserves to be popularized. The translation is perfect." — Medical Tisu* 
and Gazette. 

'*Tlie great reputation of Prof. Trousseau as a practitioner and teacher of Medicini 
in all its branches, renders the present appearance of his Clinical Lectures particularly 
irelcome." — Medical Press and Circular. 

*'The publication of Trousseau's Lectures will furnish us with one of the Terr best 
practical treatises on disease as seen at the bedside." — British and Foreign Medico 
Chirurgical Review. 

*' A clever translation of Prof. Trousseau's admirable and exhaustive work, the best 
bock of reference upon the Practice of Medicine." — Indian Medical Gazette. 

* The Lectures of Trousseau, in attractiveness of manner and richness of thoroughly 
practical matter, worthily takes a place beside the classical lectures of Watson aad 
Graves." — British Medical Journal. 

*• Trousseau is essentially the French GraTes, and his lectures should sooner tbii 
thia hare been translated into Eiig^\\a\x." -^ Lancti. 



Meigs and Pepper on Children. 

FOURTH EDITION, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
The publishers have selected the following notice, from a late number of 
the London Lancet, of the New Edition of this work, as indicating, per- 
haps, more fully than any other of the numerous favorable criticisms that 
Lave appeared of it elsewhere, its great value to the Practitioner and 
Student of Medicine. 

**It is not necessary to say much, in the way of criticism, of a work so well known 
as ' Meigs on Di^ieases of Children,' especially when it has reached a fourth edition. 
Our duty is wellnigh restricted to the point of ascertaining how far, under an old 
color, it preserves the freshness and the value of a new book — how far it incorpo- 
rates what is new with what is old without unseemly marks of mere joining. There 
is some advantage in starting entirely afresh, in being merely clinical, or in being very 
short, and limiting one's self to the expression of one's own views and experience. 
But such is not the nature of this book, and the advantages of it are ditferent. It is a 
work of more than 900 good American pages, and is more encyclopaedia! than clinical. 
But it is clinical, and withal most etfectually brought up to the light, pathological and 
therapeutical,- of the present day. 

" The book is like so many other good American medical books which we have lately 
had occasion to notice; it marvellously combines a risumi of all the best European 
literature and practice with evidence throughout of gond personal judgment, knowl- 
edge, and experience. It is gratifying to see how our English authors are quoted, and 
especially how the labors of Hillier, who died ^o prematurely, are recognized. But 
the book abounds in exposition of American experience and observation in all that 
relates to the diseases of children. Not the least interesting additions to the volume 
are several extensive tables, exhibiting the mortality in Philadelphia of some of the 
most common and fatal diseases in connection with the variations of the temperature, 
and prepared with great care from the records of the Board of Health. 

**The thoroughly fresh nature of the book is especially seen in the care with which 
certain articles have been written. Such are those on Rickets and Tuberculosis,' Infan- 
tile Atrophic Paralysis, and Progressive Paralysis. No book now on diseases of chil- 
dren is complete which does not treat specially of constitutional or diathetic diseases, 
such as rickets and tuberculosis, syphilis, &c. 

** Among other articles of great interest and value we would mention those on Dis- 
eases of the Cujcum and Appendix Vcrmiformis, on Indigestion in Children, on Diar- 
rhoea, on Entero-Colitis, on Intussusception, on Chronic Hydrocephalus, and on Croup 
and the value of Tracheotomy. 

**The difKculties of editing a new edition of a medical book of some standing are 
not more felt in the region of pathology and the classitication of disease than in that 
of therapeutics. In this work this difficulty has been fairly faced by the authors. 
They have to confess to having changed their practice very materially in the treatment 
of acute diseases, to having given up mercury in most inflammatory diseases, and almost 
given up bloodletting. We recommend tlie views of th^se authors as to the injurious 
effects of calomel and antimony to careful consideration. They do not entirely abjure 
the use of bloodletting in certain cases of pneumonia and meningitis. Indeed, we 
think they will find reason in future editions to talk a little less freely than they do 
about bleeding and cupping very young children in certain circumstances of pneumonia, 
and in certain cases of simple meningitis. With a few exceptions of this kind, tlie 
therapeutics are sound and commendable, great importance being given to proper 
feeding and the general management of infancy and childhood. It is due to authors 
of so much fairness and experience to publish widely their opinion of the ii^urious 
and depressing efi'ects of antimony in the intlauimations of children. To infants under 
two years of age they think it best to give no antimony even in pneumonia. They do 
lot use tartar emetic at all in the cases of children, but small doses, such as the twelfth 
of a grain, of the precipitated sulphuret of antimony, every two, three, or four hours, 
watching its efi^ects, and withdrawing it quickly if symptoms of prostration appear, 
perhaps without any vomiting. 

** We are glad to add this work to our library. There are few diseases of children 
which it does not treat of fully and wisely in the light of the latest physiological, 
pathological, and therapeutical science." — London Lancet^ July 23, 1870. 

Price, handsomely bound in Cloth $6 00 

" »' " Leather 7 00 

LINDSAY & BLAKKTON, PUBLISHERS, 

PHIL dDELPHZ 



Cazeaux's Great Work on Obstetrics. 

THE MOST COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK NOW PUBLISHED. 

OREATLY ENLAROED AND IMPROVED. 

CONTAINING 176 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatid^ on Kidwifery, including the Di^em 
of Pregnancy and ParlurUicn, by P. Gazeaux, Member of Oie ImperW 
Academy of Medicine ; Adjunct Professor in the Faculty of Medicine (f 
Paris, etc., etc. Revised and Annotated by S. Tarnikr, Adjunct M 
fessor in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris; Former Clinical Chief of &i 
Lying-in-Hospital, etc., etc. Fifth American from the Seventh French ^ 
lion. Translated by Wm. R. Bullock, M. D. In one volume Rojtl 0^ 
tavo, of over 1100 pages, with nameroua Lithographic and other Illostn- 
tions on Wood. 

Price, boaad in Cloth, bevelled boarda, . . . ffiil 
" Leather, . Til 

M. Cazcanz's Great Work on Obstetrics has become olaasical in its ohineter, tii 
almost an Encyclopaedia in its fulness. Written ezpreealy for the use of stadenli i 
medicine, and those of midwifery especially, its teachings are plain and explicit, presail' 
ing a condensed summary of the leading principles established by the masten of th 
obstetric art, and such clear, practical directions for the management of the pregnii^ 
parturient, and puerperal states, as have been sanctioned by the most aathoritttiii 
practitioners, and confirmed by the author's own experience. Collecting his matoiak 
from the writings of the entire body of antecedent writers, carefully testing their comd' 
ness and value by his own daily experience, and rejecting all such as were falsified by 
the numerous cases brought under bis own immediate observation, he has formed oat if 
them a body of doctrine, and a system of practical rules, which he illuatrates and oiforNi 
in the clearest and most simple manner possible. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" It is nnquestionablj a work of the highest excellence, rich in information, and perhaps fnllwiB dctsii 
than any text-book with which we are acquainted. The author has not merelj treated of OTtrj^s*' 
lion which relates to the business of parturition, but he has done so with judgment and abilit;.' 
Britiah and Foreiijn Medico- Chirurgical Jierieto. 

"The translation of Dr. Bullock is remarkably well done. We can recommend thii work to tkia 
especially intcre^ited in the subjects treated, and can especiallj recommend the American ediUM.* 
Medical Times and Gazette. 

** The edition before us is one of unquestionable excellence. Every portion of it has vndergoM i 
thorough revision, and no little modification ; while copious and important additions have beenmadcN 
nearly every part of it. It is well and beautifully illustrated by numeroos'wood and lithografi^ 
engravings, and, in typographical execution, will bear a favorable comparison with other workc of thi 
same class." — American Medical Journal. 

"In the multitudinous collection of works devoted to the propagation of human beings, and to tki 
details of parturition, none, iu our estimation, bears any comparison to the work of Caseaax,ioiu 
entire pcrfectness ; and if wo were called upon to rely alone on one work on aocouchments, our choMi 
would fall upon the book before us without any kind of hesitation." — Weut. Jour, of Med, and Sfyerj. 

** We do not hesitate to say, that it is now the most complete and best treatise on the subject in tki 
English language." — Buffalo Medical Journal. 

"We know of no work on this all-important branch of our profession that we can recommend to ifci 
Itndent or practitioner as a safe guide before this." — Chieafjo Medical Journal, 

"Among the many valuaWe treatises on the science and art of obstetrics, the work of Caseaox lUtA 
■^'e-eminent."— St. Lonit Med. and Surg. Journal. 

''• Oaxeanx's book is the most eompleto we have ever seen upon the subject. It is well trantlatM 
floots great credit upon D'. Bullock's intelligence and industry."—-^. A. Medirc-CMrurg. Hmm 
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**The Representative Book of Medical Scienq^.^* — London Lancet. 

Aitken's Science and Practice of Medicine. 

SECOND AMERIOAB from the HFTH LONDON EDITION. 

In 2 Volumes, containing 2000 Royal Octavo Pages, a COLORED MAP, a LITHOGRA- 
PHIC PLATE, and ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 

Price, bound in Cloth, bevelled boards .... $12.00 
" Leather 14 00 

Dr. Aitken*8 work is now the most comprehensive Tsxt-Book on the Practice of 
Medicine in the English Language; the present edition has been enlarged and care- 
fully revised by the author, as well as by the American editor, Meridith Clymeb, M.D., 
the latter having made additions of original matter equal to nearly 600 pages of the 
En^.lish Edition, with special reference to the wants of the American Practitioner. 

Acton on the Functions and Disorders of the 
Reproductive Organs. 

Second American from the Fourth London Edition, Carefully revised &y 
the author, with additions. Just Ready, octavo, . . . $3.00 

**We think Mr. Acton haa done good terrlce to societj bj grappling manMly with Mxnal vice, an4 w 
trust that othert, whose poeiUon m men of Kipnce and tenchers enable them to ipeek with anthority, will 
MBist in combating and arretting the erila which it entails. We are of the opinion that the spirit wfaioli 
penradea it is one that doea credit eqnallj to the head and to the heart of th* Katbot.**— Thft BritUk mmd 
tbreiffn MedieihChirurgioal Review, 

Anstie on Stimulants and Narcotics. 

Their Mutual Relations, with Special Researches on the Action of Alcohol^ 
Ether, and Chloroform on Uie Vital Organism, By Francis E. Anstib, 
M.D., Assistant Physician to Westminster Hospital, Lecturer on Materia 
Medioa and Therapeutics, etc,, etc. Octavo, .... $3^00 

Althaus' Medical Electricity, a New and very much 

Enlarged Edition, 
A Theoretical and Practical Treatise, and its Use in the Treatment of 
Paralysis, Neuralgia^ and other Diseases, By Julius Althaus, 
M. D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians^ &c. Second 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and for the most part rewritten. In Ooe 
Volume Octavo, with a Lithographic Plate And nixty-two IllustraHofn% 
on Wood Price, $5.^ 



WORKS BY DR. LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., 

Fellow of the Rojral College of Physiciaiii, PhyBicitin to King's College HoqiiuL 



Seventh Thousand. Four Hundred lilusfrcUums, 9ome Colored, 
HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICEOSCOFE. 

This work is a complete manual of microscopical manipulation, and contain! ftfol 
description of many new processes of investigation, with directions for examinipj 
objects under the highest powers, and for taking photographs of microscopic objecs. 
Octavo. Cloth. Price, $7.60. 

ON KIDNEY DISEASES, TJEINAR7 DEPOSITS, AND CALCULOUS 
DISORDERS : — The Third Edition. 
Including the Symptoms. Diagnosis, and Treatment of Urinary Diseases. Withfnll 
Directions for the Chemical and Microscopical Analysis of the Urine in HeAlthand 
Disease. 70 Plates, 415 figures, copied from Njiture. Octavo. Price, $10.00. 

THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE IN PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

For Students and Practitioners, with full directions for examiningthe various seen- 
tious. &c., in the Microscope. 4th Edition. 600 Illustrations. Octavo. Price, $7.0ft 

MEDICAL PROGRESS. IN MEMORIAM ROBERT BENTLET TODD. 

Price, 60 cts. 

LIFE, MATTER, AND MIND; OR PROTOPLASM. 

With Original Observations on Minute Structure, and numerous New Colored 
Drawings. Second Editioiiy very much enlarged. Eight Plates. Price, $3.00. 

DISEASE GERMS : THEIR SUPPOSED NATURE. Wiih aiored Plata. 
An Original Investigation with the Aid of the Highest Powers yet made. 

This work contains a critical examination of Dr. TyndaU's statements con- 
cerning * Dust and Disease.' 12rtio. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

DISEASE GERMS: THEIR REAL NATURK Twenty-four Plates. 

An Original Investigation. ' Twenty-four Plates, sixteen of which are Colored. 
Including the minute pathology of contagious diseases. Price, $4.00. 

Nearly readt/. Four Colored Plates. 

PHYSICAL THEORIES OF LIFE: THEIR INFLUENCE UPON M- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

With Observations on the Hypotheses recently advocated by Tyndall and Huxley. 

ON DISEASES OF THE LIVER, AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

A Second Edition, much enlarged, of the Author's Work on the Anatomy of lh« 
Liver. Numerous Plates. Preparing. 

THE ARCHIVES OF MEDICINE. Part XVII. now ready. Price, $1.50. 
CoNTKNTs. — Medicine un«ier the Romans — Action of Eyelids in Expiration; F. 
C. Donders, Utrecht — LacunoB and Canaliculi — Nerves in Mesenteric Glands: Dr. 
Popper, St. Petersburg — German Criticism and British Medical Science — Homology 
of Coracoacromial Ligament; J. B. Perrin — Sulpho-carbolates, '*y Dr. Sansom— 
Structure of the Liver; Editor — Sputum in Phthisis. 

DISEASE : ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. PrepaHng. 

New Uesearches on Intiammation and Fever, and on the Nature of Contagion. 
With Observations on the Cattle Plague and on Cholera. Numerous Colored 
Plates. Being the Third Course of Lectures delivered at Oxford by direction of the 
RadcUfife Trustees. 

All these Works contain the results of the Author's original investigations. They are Illustrnt^ 
toith upwards of 2000 Engravings^ copied from the actual objects, all of which have been dravm 
an wood by the Author himself or under his immediate superintendence, 

LINDSiLY & BLA^OSTON, Publishere, Philadelphia. 



LIKDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Beasley's Book of Prescriptions. 

A NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

Containing 3000 Priscriptians, collected from the Practice of the mod 
Eminent PhyaicioTis and Surgeons — English, French, and Atnerican: 
comprising also a Compendious History of the Materia Medica, Lists of 
the Doses of all Officinal and Establislied Preparations, and an Index of 
Diseases and their Remedies. By Henry B£asl£Y. Second American 
from the last London Edition. Octavo. . . • . $4.09 

" The editor, earcfblly lelecting from the nuM of materials at hia diipoiial, haf compUed a ToIniiM, in which 
both i>h7Biciau and drnggiat, prescriber and compounder, may find, nnder the head of each remedy, the man- 
Mr In which that rvmedy may be moet effectively administered, or combined with other medidnea in tba 
trvatment of Tariona diaeaaee. The alphabetical arrangement adopted render* thia eaay ; and the ralae of tba 
volume is still further enhanced by the short account given of each medicine, and the liata of doaea of it* 
••Teral prvparatlona. It ia really a moat uscfnl and important pnblication, and, (h>m the great aid which it 
U capal)le of affording in prescribing, should be in the poaaession of every medical practitioner. Amon^it 
other a<lvatiuiges lit, that, by giving the prescriptions of some of the moet able and aocceasful practitioners of 
the day, it affords an insight into the methoda of treatment pnraued by them, and of the ramediea which tb^ 
chiefly employed in the treatment of different diauasea." — LaneeL 

Beasley's Druggists' General Receipt Book. 

SIXTH AMERICAN EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 

Comprising a copious Veterinary Formulary, numerous Receipts of Patent 
and Proprietary Medicines, Druggists* Nostrums, etc. ; Perfumery and 
Cosmetics, Beverages, Dietetic Articles and Condiments, Trade ChemioaJs, 
Scientific Processes, and an Appendix of Useful Tables, by Henry 
Beasley, Author of the Book of Prescriptions, etc, etc Sixth American 
from Uie Lad London Edition. Octavo $3.50 

"This is one of the clasa of books that is indispensable to every Druggist and Pharmacentist as a book of 
reference for such information aa Is wanted, nut contained in works nsod in the regular line of hit bnalnaai, 
Bod we can recommend it aa one of the beet of the kind." — Jmcrioon DrvggitUf Cireidar, 

Barth & Roger's Manual of Auscultation and 
Percussion. 

A new Am^erican Translation from the Sixth French Edition. 16mo. $1.25. 

M This is one of the most naefhl and practical mannala of ita aort that baa ever yet appeared, and we ean- 
Bot too strongly recommend it to every student of medicine. It is sufBdently comprehensive witbont being 
lengthy, and the priudplea, which are eminently aound, can aaaily be maatered and onderstood."— IMtel 
Jfeeord. 

Bouchardat's Annual Abstract 

Or Therapeutics, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Toxicology, 
FOR 186T, with an Original Memoir of Oout, Oravel^ Urinary Gal* 
culi, dc By A. Boucuardat, Professor of Hygiene to the Faculty 
of Medicine, Paris, (Be, Translated and Edited by M. J. De Rossit, 
M.D., Adjunct to the Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Maryland. In one Volujne. Price, in cloth, • • $1.50. 



LIXDSAY AND BLAEISTOy'S PtTBLICATIOKS. 

Andrews' Hand-Book of the Practice of 

Medicine, in Preparation. 

Bull on the Maternal Management of Chil- 
dren in Health and Disease. 

A New and Improved Ediiion. By Tuomab Bull, M. D., Member of Ik 
Royal College of Physiciam. 12mo %\& 

Reports on the Progress of Medicine, Surgery, 
and the Allied Sciences, containing: 

1. Report on Physiolooy, by Henry Power, F.R.C.S., M.B., Lond. 

2. Report on Practical Mbdicinb, by Francis Edmund Anstie, M.D., eto. 

3. Report on Surgery, by T. Holmes, Esq., M.A., F.R.C.S., etc. 

4. Report on Opbthalnic Medicine and Surgery, by Thomas Windsor, M.D. 

5. Report on Midwifery and the Diseases op Woven and Children, by R. Bane^ 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 

6. Report on Medical Jurisprudence, by C. Hilton Fagge, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

7. Report on Materia Medica and Qeneral Therapeutics, by C. Hilton Fagge, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

8. Report on Public Health, by C. Hilton Fagge, M.D., etc. 

In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, Price, . . $2 00 

**This volume, puMUbed under the auspices of the New Sydenham Society, now makes its welcome •ppctf' 
aace, at a luw price, iu the United States. It is the most carefully prepared retrospect with which ve u« 
acquainted. £ach departm(*nt is in charge of a gentleman of reputation, and everything is done to ran. 
Barixc, in a very reiulablo way, all the more important advances of medicine over the globe. It is hw^ 
lemely bound and eleguntly printed." — N. Y. Mtdical Rccoi'd. 

Birch on Constipation. From the TWrd London Edition. 

CONSTIPATED BOWELS; the various Causes and the Differeni 

Means of Cure. By S. B. Bmcii, M. D., Member of the Royal CoUegt 

of Physicians of London, d:c. The Third Edition. One volume, 16mo. 

Price, $1.00 



Draithwaitc's Epitome of the Retrospect of 
Practical Medicine and Surgery. 

Two large Octavo Volumes of 900 pages each, . . . $10.00 

Draithwaitc's Retrospect of Practical Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

** The cream of medical literature." 

Published half-yearly, in Janvar^ and JuUj^oi (2,50 per ann%im, if paid m 
advance; or $1.50 /or «ingle porta. 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 

British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view, and Quarterly Journal of Practical 
Medicine and Surgery. 

PubllsJied in London on the let of January, April, Julyt o>nd October, at 
6 shillings per number, or 24 shillings per annum, and furnished in this 
country at $10.00 per annum; being much less than Hie present cost of 
importation of English books. Containing Analytical and Critical Re- 
views, a Bibliographical Record, Original Communications^ and a Chron- 
icle of Medical Science, diiefly Foreign and Contemporary, 

This is considered the leading Medical Keyicw in (he English language. It is eTerj- 
where looked upon as high authority. It presents in its pages a large amount of Talu- 
able and interesting matter, and will post the physician who reads it, fully up to the 
present day in medical literature. 

Chambers's Lectures on the Renewal of Life. 

A New Amerioan from the Fourth London Bdition. 

Lectures chiefly clinical, illustrative of a Restorative System of Medicine, 
By Tnos. K. Chambers, M. D., Physician to St, Mary^s Hospital, 
Author of " The Indigestions," Ac, &c. Octavo, . . $5.00 

"The medical profession in this country are under obligations to the Amerioan publishers 
for this reprint or Dr. Chambers' Lectures — a work whose time is forever, everywhere in it« 
place, admirable in tone, f«ll of valuable instructions and practical teachings, and written in 
elear, compact, and often epigrammatic English. We can offer but a brief notice of this intrin- 
■ically good book, which is certain of finding a wide circle of readers, and we should hope a 
place in every medical library." — New York Medical Journal, 

"This work Is of the highest merit, written In a clear, masterly style, and devoid of technlcalitlei. It is 
■Imply what it professes to be, Lectures Clinical, delivered from casus observed at the bedside; therefore 
more valuable as ennnciating the views and experiences of a practical mind aided by actual observation. 

They are of deep Interest, and replete with facts having a practical bearing, and will well repay perusal 

We can recommend Dr. Chambers' book freely and with confidence, as the work of a great mind practkal la 
tta bearing, and simple to the understanding of alL"— Oinada Medical JowmaL 

Chew on Medical Education. 

A Course of Lectures on the Proper Method of Studying Medicine. By 
Samuel Chew, M.D., Professor of the Practice arid Principles of 
Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in the University of Maryland. 
12mo »1.00 

"The topics dlscQssed in this volume are of books —of time to be devoted to study — and the maaner— of 
the order of medical studies— of the taking of notes— of clinical instruction— dissections— auscultation-* 
medical schools, Ac 

*'Pr. Chew was an eminert member of the medical profeeslon, and a well-anown teacher of medicine. Bs 
waa, therefore, well fitted for the Judicious performance of this task, npon which he seems to have entered 
#ith intereat and plwsure. It is a well-timed book, and will serve aa a most excellent manual for thestudei^ 
m wall aa a refrwhlof and snggeative one to the practitioner."— Xancet and Olteerva. 

a 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Cazeaux's Great Work on Obstetrics. 

The Fifth American EdiUon. 175 lUnstratioiis. 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Midwifery. Including the Wi- 
eases of Pregnancy and Parturition, and ths attention required by thi 
Child from its Birth to the Period of Weaning, By P. Cazeaux, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine y Adjunct Profetfsorin 
the Faculty of Mrdicine of Paris, &c., &c. Eevised and annofated 
by S. Tarnier, Adjunct Professor to the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, 
dc, d'C. Translated by W. II. Bullock, M. D. WiJk new Litho- 
graphic and other lllud rations on Wood, One volume Royal Oeiavo, 
of over 1100 pages. 

Price, bound in Cloth, Bevelled Boards, .... $6.50 
Leather, . . . . . . 7.50 

** Wrirt4>n <*xpr(«ii|j for th« un<* orMtudftitu of medicine, and tboM of midwifery Mpecially. iti tcMchinptfi 
plain And explicit, prettentin^ h coti(l<'n!ie<1 KiimmHry of the leading principles eatablifrhed by the mafltenof 
U>n obatetric art, and Hucb Onr, pructitHi directions for tlie nuinagt-ment of the pregnant, |iaitiirient,aal 
pae»T>enU states, art have tieen snnrtioufd t»y the most anthoritative practitioners, and confirmed b; tki 
authors own experience. Collecting liin nuiterials fVoni tlie writinpi of ttie entire lody of antecedent writ«n, 
carefully tenting their cnrrectnem and vulue by bis own daily experience, and rejecting all such as were bM- 
Aed by the uumeruus caites l>ruugbt uii<ler his own immediate olwetvation, he has formed out of themsbojy 
of doctrine, and a system of practical rules, which he Ulabtratea and enforces in the clearest and most aia^ 
r possible." — txaminer. 



Canniflf's Manual of the Principles of Surgery. 

Based on Pathology, for Students, by Wm. Canniff, lAcenttate of the 
Medical Board of Upper Canada; M,D, of the University of Nen 
York ; M,ll, C.S, of England ; formerly Ploxise Surgeon to the SeamenU 
Ho!<p Italy New York; late Professor of General Pathology and the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, University Victoria College, C W, 
Octavo $4.50 

"ThiH mannnl is evidently the production of a man who is wHl inforrawi on his subject, and who iEorei»T« 
has had experi«'noe hh u teiu;li»r Mn<l an >i practitioiK-r. lie Ims pr«ifite<i by the study «>f the iMHft aatiionoo 
the prinripextif «iirj;ery. tested pni<Mi<HlIy their doctrines, and b.ia presenter! bi^ own views, well arrsogi^ 
and cleaily exprwsttl. for the advuntaf^e of oChem.'' — American Journal of Mtd. Scunot, 

Cleaveland's Pronouncing Medical Lexicon. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION (THK ELEVENTH). 

Containing the Correct Pronunciation and Definition of most of the Tenni 
used by Speakers and Writers of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. 
By C. II. Cleaveland, M.T>., Member of the American Medical Assoclcf 
tion, etc., etc, A small Pocket Volume. . ... . $1.2.^ 

Tbia little work is both brief and comprehensive; it is not only a Lexicon of all the 
words in common use in Medicine, but it is also a Pronouncing Dictionary, a fealurt 
of great value to Medical Students. To the Dispenser it will prove an excellent aid, 
tod also to the Pharmaceutical Student. This edition contains a List of the Abbrcvi* 
lions used in Prescriptions, together with their meaning; and also of Poisons and theif 
Antidotes: two valuable addiUonB. U b&a received strong commendation both from \h» 
MediCAl Pre«s and from the pTofeaaVou. 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON^S PUBLICATIONS. 



Cohen on Inhalation. 

It8 Therapeutics and Practice, A Treatise on the Inhalation of Ojases^ 
Vapors, Nebulized Fluids, and Powders; including a Description of 
the Apparatus employed, and a Record of Numerous Experiments 
Physiological and Pathological ; with Cases and Illustrations. By I. 
Sous Cohen, M.D. 12mo. Frjce, $2 60 

"We recognize in this bof»k the work of a perseyering Physician who has faithfully 
■tudied his subject, and added to its literature much that is useful from his own expe- 
rience. It treats re$<pectively of the inhalations of nebulized fluids; of medicated airs, 
gases, and 7apors, and of powders. Dr. Cohen has given us briefly and clearly what- 
ever is valuable in relation to the insufllation of powders in respiratory afl'ectious, with 
the experimental proofs and pathological evidence of their penetration into the bron- 
chial tubes and lung tissues.*' — American Journal of Medical Science, July, 18t)8. 

Prof. Carson's University of Pennsylvania. 

A History of the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
from its Foundation in 1765: With Sketches of the Lives of Deceased 
Professors, By Joseph Carson, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy in the University of Pennsylvania; Member of the 
American Philosojjhical Society, etc. In one volume octavo. Cloth. 
Price, . $2 00 

<*The history of the University of Pennsylvania has a national as well as a locat 
interest, from the early date of its origination, and the connection with it of men of 
illustrious public reputation, such as Drs. Franklin, Rush, Physick, Gibson, Dewees, 
Chapman, Wood, &c., &c. 

**For fidelity and carefulness of statement and maintenance of the dignity of the 
Institution, as well as for skill in literary execution, the task of extending and con* 
tinning this record could have been confided to no better hands than those of Professor 
Carson. 

'*For the labor and love which he has spent in preparing this most interesting and 
Taluable work, Prof. Carson has earned the gratitude of the alumni of the University, 
and of all others interested in medical education in this country." — American Journal 
of Medical Science. 

T^ivnn r%n flio TTtto X ^ ^^w Edition, thoroughly Eevised, and a 
171AU1I Ull tllC Ajj^« I great portion Re-written. 

A Guide to the Practical Study of Diseases of the Eye, with an Outline 
of their Medical and Operative Treatment, with Test Types and Illus- 
trations. By James Dixon, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, dc, dtc- In one volume. Price, . $2 50 

** Mr. Dixon's book is essentially a practical one, written by an observant author, 
who brings to his special subject a sound knowledge of general Medicine and Surgery." 
'~ Dublin Quartfrly. 

*♦ Our object is not to review, but to recommend this work to students, with the confi- 
dent assurance that they will rarely be disappointed in their appeals to it as a reliable 
guide to the practical study of the Diseases of the Eye." — American Medical Journal. 

** We have taken great pleasure in a careful perusal of this book, which, both in styre 
and matter, is unsurpassed in any language It embraces quite a wide rnnge of topies, 
and furnishes a very valuable practical guide in the medical and surgical treatmonl 
of diseases of the eye." — Buffalo Medical Journal, 



LISDBAT A^D BLACISTO^Ts PUBLICAf I09B. 



Durkee on Gonorrhoea and Syphilis. 

The Fifth Edition, Berised And Enlarged, with Fcntraxte and Colored 

ninstrations. 

A Tr^afl^^i on Gonor^'hfia and Sirphili*. By SrLAS I>urke£, iLD^ Fd- 
Idftc of the J[a4!nrhwt^ttji 3f*!dical SocUttf, ^e.y <tc. A. 2few and Rerifed 
Edition, with Eight Colcred IliustrcUuna, OctaTO^ . . $5.00 

This work of Dr. Dtkkeits has received the nnqnalified appravil 
of the il«li«-^ Presra ami the Prt:>te»ioQ both in this country and in 
EQn:)pe. The author has tlevoted himself especially to the treatment of 
this class of diseases^ and his 25 or M years experience in doing so is 
here reconle^L No one rea«ling his work can tail in receiving voy 
valuable intbrmation from it. 

* It ii the work of a prurtical man. ibm fabjwt is treated in a plam, i 

book Ij a ir^^'i *''^^, aoti the therapeocies art laid down with i 

Time* and G'tzette. 



"Dr. I>iirfc<*«'a prodncthm i» mw «/i thnap, dM jf^rumX of which iipmiJ i th« rwder fa fcvor of tt» atttoK 

The gm«>ril t-n<». th<» thon>iurh hn^fuMj tfwrywhifn enDccd.th« phihuithropi? apirit ohecrvabl^ la BSBjpM- 
»iem, a,n<l rh<» •n«-rp>tic wirocary of pmfewinnAl rwrtitiide, spemk highly of the Boral excencnee of dn 
writer: mar u the r-mi*^ Um attracted by the ikiU with which the book ia artangi rt, ^W aaaaar li wMih 
a* facu are at-fL rh«* ri^rer w;i7 in which the anthor'a esperienca ia hnosbt ia, aad tha laeiiifty of thi 
raaanning. the frpijifnt ajui exrr>«lt^y t\ir allaaioaa to tha bbon of othai% aad tfaa can wfltk whkh tha tfc» 
t of ▼enereaJ cumpUtnCa are troatad." — LoaedL 



Fuller on Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and 

Sciatica, a new edition preparinu. 

Hkelr Patholorpj, Sim^ptoms, and Treatment, By Hexky William 
Fuller, M.D., Fellow of the lioyal College of PhyncianSj , London; 
Physician to St. George's Ho^itai^ etc From the lati London Editum> 
Octavo 

Graves' Clinical Lectures on the Practice of 

Medicine. % Robert James Graves. M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of the Inatiliitesf of Medicine in the School of Phync in Ireland. Edited 
by J. Moore Meligan, M.D. From the Second Periled and Enlarged 
Edition, Complete in Cue Volume. Octavo. Price, . . IC.OO 

Goff 's Combined Day-Book, Ledger, and Daiu 

Register of Patients, comhifiing nfA only the Accuracy and Essential 
Points of a regular Day-B'^^k and Ledger System, unthout any of the 
labor and responsibility, but is also a Daily Register of Patients, dc, dx. 
A large Quarto Volume, strongly bound'in half-russia. Price, 812.00 
fht AdTantftges of this book are — The aeeonnt of a whole family for an tntire year caa 
h% kepi in % rery small space. (See Mitchell's account.) No transfer of accoonU 
ftvA 0B« book to another, or from one part of the book to another. No protracted 
aeeonnt when wanted. Shows the exact state of an aocount at aa| 
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[Gross' American Medical Biography of tli& 
Kineteenth Ceutury. 1 

Edited by Sasiitel D. Gna^s, 5I,D*, FrofeMor 0/ Surgery in the J^^feraon 
Medical College^ Fhiladdphia, dt'c, &c. With a Portrait of Bekjamih 
KusH, M.D. Octavo. » . iSM 

Greenhow on BroncliitiSj espeduibj as oonneded wuh 

Ofrni, Emphysema, and Di^easea of the Hrart. By E. ITeaklam Greeh ■ 
BOW, M.D., Fellow of the Eoyal College of Fhymvians^ ttc.^ ^0. ■ 

Price, §2J)0 

•In tItI^ pktnrfii of flie •ort of caaet whlrli p pnutltlonBr enconuten tn till dully wiilki^ Hud in fXAm|>1« 
^ «f |]i« mxf in which Ji. »iuf1«iit oiiglit to mm \\\*m »¥tir in litit u\\w\ aii*1 miiilcv tliom btoti for tvlf-lmpi^tiK 

Garratt's (Alfred C.) Guide for Using Medic 
Batteries. 



% 



Showijig the most approved ApparaiuSf Methodn, and Rules for the Medical 
£mpiopmnt of Ehdrielty in the Treatment of Nen^otis DlsemeSf Ac, <ic* 
With nujfierom IllmtTatlons. One Volume^ octavo, ♦ . $2.00 

* Tl»» liii'itP i»<>rk on the Bain« ntsbject, »tirl l»j tho ianD Anthnr, It prottj wpII known (o tlie Prof«i«l!on, bqt 
n to balky Mui cnmhToos, RtiU by no iimhuik ro ]»nict Scully Hfli^fiiL Tho prx^flPtit c?gi£ip«fmtl?v1|' brief Te^lDiot 

ami lb« Tarioiif tui>di4 of iii-piSciuiop foi ibLTAjHiatic purpoiin." — jMttcU und Ointrver. 



Hewitt on the Diseases of Women. 

SECOND EDITION, KEWltlXTEN AKD ENLARGED. 



4 



The Ihngnosu and Trmtment of Diseases of Womenf vtcluding Ihe 
IHnimoms of Fregtianey. Founded on a Coursii of Lectures delieered 
at iSL Mary's Hoapital 3ledival School, By (jVlaily Hewitt, M. D, 
Lond.^ M. 11. 0. P., Fhysician to the British Lying-in Hospital t Lei> 
iureron 3!t<hviftiry and Dmeanes of Women and Children at i^L Marges 
ilo.siMtal Medical ^School; Honorary Secreiarg to the Obstetrical So- 
dely of London^ Se. With a new Series of Illmtralio7tH. 
Pficc!, iti cloth, |5.00; in leather, $6.00. 



J 



Hillier's Clinical Treatise on tlie Diseases a 

Ollllclrcn, Bg Thomas Hiluer, M.D., Fhyncian to the Hwipital 

for Stck Children, and to University College Hospital^ dc.^ So, OetavoH 

Price, «3,0O^ 

" Our ipiic* U viluQttfid, but wn b«ve tnid •ncvofh to [ndlefttft and llliutimta tbfl eieflllenc« fif Dr, ttllU^r « 
rDUiJit«. 1 1 li c'liiliK'blly IXm kind vkt })Ook nftedod h^ sU meilicml tnau irbu vLih tocitllJv«t« cyoiuil aer imQj» 





Headland on the Action of Medicines in the 
System. 

Bf F. W. Heabljuto, ILD^ /efliw ef the Ro^jal CaOege •/ Afirinni 
^as^ ^-e. &z£4 Jin^ruucji fnm, the Fourth Lamdam ^Alti^^m^ Baited 
mmd eKlaryetL One Volume, octavot $3.(¥) 



]>r. B€«i{Uad*f worir hM b<»a «at af priat a tkic taatij mbiTj cw jvan, aw»«t- 
f0f Um f9fi9\4tnm 4f Um ftrjhnr, wiiida now appc&r ib t2iia cdiiiflo. It gzrcs tht mIj 
00i«atiA< aod ftulsfa«t4irj riew of d&c aetioa ^f B«dieiac; and tUs boc ia the vmj «/ 
fg0t fp«<alai:s<m, bat bj demoartrmtiutt and czperimcats, aad iafcracea almost m in. 
JlgyfahU aa <i«iiuHMtnui<Hia, It ia tnilj a great icigafiftg work ia a aoiall eoBpa«» 
00J 4amrwm fi> b« tb* baadVMk of every lo^er of tbt Profconao. It haa rccetred tbt 
0oal aaqoal'.ft^ approbation of tb<o Me£eml /Venv boCk ia tbia tnomtrj mmA ia Eoropo, 
flsd b proaoQseisd bj tben to bo tbo aoat wri g m m i wmd peactSaany ■nft i l work tbat bia 
l^iOtt pobliabod for oiaaj jeara. 

Hille^s Pocket Anatomist 

Bting a Qmpkte Deaeriplum of the Anatomy of ike Bwmem Body; for thi 
Vfie of StudentM. Bj BL W. Hsvlsb, formerly Leetwrer on Anatomy and 
Pkyaiology at the Watminder IfotpUal School of MediemtL 

Price, in cloth, $1.00 

** in Pocket-book fonn, ....'.. L25 

Heath on the Injuries and Diseases of the Jaws. 

The JarL'^onian Priz*i Ef^a;/ 0/ the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land, lSf*i7. By CiiRrHTOPiiER Hkath, F.R. C S., Astnstant Surgeon to 
UniKeiAity College Ilo^j/ital, and Teacher of Operative Surgery in Uni- 
WTHity College. Containing orer IbO Illustrations. Octavo. Price, $6.0C 

Hodge on Foeticide, or Criminal Abortion 

By IIuoH L. IIoDOB, M.I)., Emeritus Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. A Small Pocket Volume. Price in paper covers, 30 

flexible cloth, 50 

Thif littl« tfook is fntendiM] to place in the hAndn of professional men and others the meaoa of anawsriac 
tiotlafactorily and iutelligently any inquiries that may Im made of them in connection with this imiiortaat 
•qtiijecu 

Holmes' Surgical Diseases of Infancy and 

Childhood. By J. holmes, M.A., Surgeon to the Hospital fo* 
8ijk Children^ &c. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Octavo. 

Price, $9.00 

iHufeland's Art of Prolonging Life. Ednedbv 

Brarmus Wilson, M.D., F R.S. Author of **A System of Human 
AnaUmy!^ " IH^eoses of the Skin,'' &c., dtc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Mackenzie on the Laryngoscope, Diseases 
of the Throat, &c. Second Edition. 

The Use of the Laryngoscope in Diseases of the Throat, With additions, 
and an Essay on HoarsenesSy Loss of Voice, and Slridulotis Breathing 
in relation to Nervo- Muscular affections of the Larynr., by Moreli 
Mackenzie, M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, 
Sc.f d:c. Second Edition, with additions, and a Chapter on the NaseU 
Passages, by J. Solis Goues,}1.D., Author of ** Inhalation, Its Thera- 
peutics and Practice," dbc. Illustrated by two lithographic plates, and 
51 engravings on wood. Octavo. Price, .... $3.00 

* Wbile Inryngoscopy wm in its Influicy. and before it had )>egnn to engnfe to any extent tb« attentiuo of 
the ProfeMion, it wiu stndied with tiie greatu«t care and entltusiaHni by the author of this treatise. A per> 
Booal friend of Csermalc's, who hna donu more than any other c«>ntiriental phyHician to introduce the laryngo- 
Kope into practice, he has profited by the opportunities which he tJius poftteMed of becoming a&inainted with 
the anatomy and morbid anatomy of the iHrynx. But he has dune niucli more tlian this. As will be seen by 
perusal of this treatise, he hiM modified the instruments at present in use for the ezauiiination of tb« 
larynx, and has inrented others for thenipcutical purprwoii. Thotie who are anxious to study the diseases of 
the larynx and the modeof UKing the laryngoscope, canoo* do better than purchase the treatise before vs, as it 
b by far the best which has l>een published, and is tho:o' ^iy to be relied upon." — Gla^fow Medical Journal. 

Morris on the Pathology and Therapeutics 
of Scariet Fever. 

By Casper Morris, M.D., Fdlow of the College of Physicians of PhUa^ 
delphia, etc., &c. A New Enlarged F-dition. Octavo. . $1.50 

Meigs and Pepper's Practical Treatise on 
the Diseases of Children. 

Fourth Edition, thoroughly Bevised and greatly Enlarged. 

By J. Forsyth Meigs, M. D., Fellow of the College of Physicians of 

Philadelphia, dbc, &c.,and William Pepper, M.D., Physician to the 

Philadelphia Hospital, &c., &c., forming a Royal Octavo Volume of 

over 900 pages. Price, bound in Cloth. • . . . $600 

Leather, . . . 7.00 

Dr. Meigs' work has been out of print for some years. The rapid sale of the three previous editions, and th« 
great demand for a new edition, is sufficient evidence of its great popularity: while the very large practlctt 
of many years' standing of the author in the speciality of >* Diitrases of Children," imparts to it a value on- 
r«inalled. probably, by any other work on the same subject now before the Profession. Thin present edition hM 
been aluioat entirely rewritten and rearranged, and no effort or labor has besn^spared by cither Dra. lf«i|{t 
'%T Pep]>er, to make it represent fully in its most advanced state the present condition of Medicine M appUtd 
to Children's Diseases. 

Murphy's Review of Chemistry for Students. 

Adapted to iho Coxtrses as Taught in the Principal Medical Schools in the 
' United Slates. By John G. Murphy, M.D. In One Volume. $1.25. 

** ^This Is an exceedingly well-arranged and converJent Manual. It givea the most Important facta and 
pfrindplos of Chemistry in a clear and very concise manner, so as to subserve mott admlnbly Hm okfleet tm 
vUcb St WM dssigiied *'^AoKA fVlueem JMiosI ositf Aoviieai J^»^^ 



UTHflblLT M^D aiLAXaCQS'S 



Haxsoii's PnLcuce of Medieme. 

''>0i«m ILstLcni O^lejn^ Lx *jnts VUnmA, Eaiv^ ^vul . $4.00 




Mendenhall'sMeilicaJ Student' sTade Mecum. 

A Oimp^nit.'.'oi if Aiitriim'j. p'j'jmnuir^, CvmUtri^ T.ie JVm et i eg »f Ihdi' 
dJiA. Su^tsru 'jhM^.zrjSi, L'.ie!&ea <#/ CM iSiouv Jfiifierta JfcrfiiQB* Pkat- 

Ohtic^iSTja Lx 'Lid J^'^ri >^' CaHi^ «/ Oiiift, J fgw^cr #/* ULc Amgrieam 
UrttLJin^ J.4ii3<rw>zr.''jn.. ^^-^ «£:s. T-W £I;pL4 Frfffi iwi y grwirf amd £»- 




•• fr** ^ntnaut jnxm itut «raiunu a j«»" ■»«« if a 
iBimiti-* " •*u.» *!!« p^r^M.iiirj -^ * Tn»un»» sni 

^^^ tf aMiocak-'*— 3<MfiM Jteuu oa .fttfTOB liiiii'«ir 

Parrel's Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

n,'/' -^^ i 1' :?.& Fly :' C " v :/ .v*'7?ci* c/ Er.riiid, by James Paget, 
F F»Jr.. .S^'Cf-:-/!- i^ir. x^-i-rr c.i/i Chrut'i Hoipital, A'c^ ^-c The 
T'rl AreT^Jtizr\ tr-y-k !> .SrXvi Lcr^don Edition^ Edited and JUvUed 
"-7 William TlViner, M.Ii., Loi'/. Sfnior Dfmomtraior of Anatomy in 
'J^ J- v.-f ••; ^'' L:''.b'-r^K <i'^-, ^"^- -^'^ ^^ To/itm^, ^oyai Oeiovo; 

Pr. .e, in b-jve*.lo] cl jih, $6.00 

:ii I'liiil.cr, • '-W 

PfMin.-vlvaiiia Hospital Reports. EditedhyaCom^ 

,,'f*'*' /,'<'.' }I-,:'iMii >'nf. J. M DaCosta. M.D.. and WnxiAM IlrxT. 
\! T) r- .- \ a '} -1 '.r \^*> a"*^ l^^'t'^.t'O' It lolum*^ containing vpicanh 

/' rv»'»*v Orrjitinl Arti'h'.<. h'j former and pr*>Fent Members of the Staf, 
j,„ir rrii'nrff i-n fhe J'ro/K^'i'ion, vrith Lithographic and other Illustrations. 

\'t\i:*- ix.r volume, *^- 

vtl'-t hovr.r.r tbo work hn^ >»»»en ccmmenced, the PhiUdelpliia Phjsician? ber.f 
\ fi \ I. rr.'M„ v'thi- fi'-M of u-*f«iln'««, h:iTinz i«ueathe fir«t volume of the Ui-porta 
1".^", } '. 1. lwJ.'oitil hiM y«ar. »ri-l thc-ecoiirl volume ou January 1st, 18*;9. The fir*l 
u V w.'roH? fiVoruT.lv r.-c(iv'-.l on both -Lies of the Atlantic, that it is hanllr 
nnrrTmtry to Hpeak for thi*. volun.e th. universal welcome of which it is deferring. We 
cirr<ioHe our remarkH without ntuting that the papers are all valuable contribution. 
? It tilt re of ine.lir-ine. rHb-cting great creait upon their authors, and the work 
S li: i; S the P^/r.V;ivania Ilo.pfta'l may well be proud It will do much towar. 
•tUe profession of this coutary_in^U^es^^^^^^^^^^ 



1.TNB3AY AND BLAKISTON'S FUBLTCATIONfl 




iPereira's Physician's Prescription Book* 

Coniainmf^ Luis of Tertn^^ Phra»e^, Contmdi^ns, <ind Ahbrematlom, %u*€d 
in Prescriptions, wtfJi Explanatory Notes j (he Grammafiml Const ntHloni 
&/ Praicriptiom^ Ilules for the Pronunciation of Phurfnacetttimi Tertm, 
A Promdiacai Vo^ahdarrj of the Karnes of Drttf^a^ etc.t and a series of 
Al/Lreviakd Prescriptions ilhiJsiratlnfjf the use of the precedinf; terms, etc. ; 
to ivhif^h M odd-ed a Key^ containing the Prescriptions in an uufMreviuted 
Form J with a Literal Translation f intended for the vse of Medical ond 
Phartnumutiml Students. By Jokatoan PebeieAi M*D,j F*R.S.,eta 
tVmn tlte Pourte^nth London Edition. 

Price, in clotli, 81.25 

" in leather^ witii Tucka and Pocket, . , * 1.60 

^tfllUtle work bas piii^sed througli foiirtecn cdtttona in Li^ndon and 8&vi?ral in tliii 
couDirj. Tlic present edUion of vvLicli this U a renrint kas been odrt^fullj? refined 
And matij &ddttions made to iU Its great value ia prorea both by lie Urge eiile and 

Physicians Visiting List. Pabiisiied aanuaiiy. 

I SIZES ANI> PRICK, 

¥or 25 Pfttiany wwkly. Tucks, pocketi^ and pencil, . . , • , . ti'SS 

50 *' " ** " *'».,-,..! i?i 

75 ** ** ** ** '* , I ^Q 

100 " '* ** ** *' i «.,«*. fl 00 

100 '■ "a'-u-jisryjiir'} " • ■ '*'°, 

Also, AN INTERI^EAVED EDITION, 

for the use of C9tintn/ Phtfitiehins Find otlu»rs who c«ni pound Mioir own rrr*fcrtptloM«. 
tr fumUb AL'dicifu'9 to their ptitifiiis. The additional pugoscan also be uaed tor Speciftt 
MemornHda, reeordiug LniporiaaL t;asc23, &^e., &^e, 

P«d«iita we«kl3r, isterUAved, ttteki, pookottp »t«., * • ^ « « $1 Mt 
50 '^ *♦ *^ **♦-** j^ pf^ 



I 



J 



Also. AN INTERI^EAVED EDITION. I 

rU P«d«iita we«kl3r, isterUAved, tneki, pookottp »t«., * . . . ^ $1 Mt ■ 
50 '' ** "^ ** ♦' ** 1 74 
» - " 2to1.. {ii^yiSS::.'* } " " 8 00 

Prince's Orthopedic Surgery. 



ORTHorKDics* A Systematic Work upon the Preventwn and Cure nf 
Deformities. By David Peittce, M.D. With Numerom lUttstrathns, 
Octavo. .,..-..,.. 13.00 

^ "Tbifl [f II gfiod liook, npoD an Uuportuit t>rictfc»l nltj^ect; oweiiinf wtMml^ it,\mwiaaUy UlOBirstc-d, niid 
V«(l jirlntitL It plus "^VW tbft wbolp grt^utitl or drtfuf miiiw of iili O^^grfwa — from cltift-pnlatt' wjtl c IiiIk-Axh^ tu 
«|t[iiul D(irT^utTirei« Ktid miiBilteid frneCiirtii. It it[it:>mrfl, qKJirtMaiT, i*> tm ua otigtiuJ liook^ iu ftir 4ii» aim cEiieif 
f anititlHtiuu cfid be Hk inch m houk mm Whuit«d, and ft ilawrvH iOfsowk" — Jlnl. 4"^!^. M^triier. 



[ 



rince's Plastic Surgery. 



I 
I 



J New Cla&gijication and a Brief Exposition of Plaatic Surqert^^ J^\ 
David Prince, M. D. InOm Faluns OcU^o., ^ vlk ^u^^^aT^^*. ^^^^t* 
iraiims. Price, ....♦'''* 



U5DSAT AS9 BLAKOTOSS PTBUCATIOSS. 

Radcliffe^s Lectures on Epilepsy, Pain, Pa- 
ralysis, 

Afkd (uridfk Uk/v Dim^Lsn «f tie Xerwmmt 5n€fM. hr Cbaelzs Blaxd 

FhnMUm to the Wcttmimdrr H^tpitmU tU^ etc 'Wuk lUmttraiwiu, 
12i*u $2.0) 

mnrJk vjm^rwm^ Hmm hxxm^ nrv^t'-v-^ Ik m7««7: aai v^iL» Ikr tairf.Jh- ka* ■hkcs fttvtt£«r> ^^ <^ *■#!• 
ruoft M •hf'.rfw. «i:e& ki» Mfer<«rt tiS.r&srf. !if» kw mc la.T«*i fti ira:^ 5:rvir*£ «rrr«iF «ad f ■ mm\t\ 'g fem ta 
frr.«4 -JiA ir'i'sr'-rta* ^ arr-nnyo c : fin v. W* rwnamfn-i ic ri «^ v.or* -tf^i^ naJw a» « vrrk Ifattt wil 
Arsv mv.a ii«|JbS «f<m tW ftj u oi n q *a4 F^dMiofj -^ tk> S«Vi«i jj^mbb.'' — Chaais Mtdaeal Jnvwl 

Robertson'h ^lanual on Extracting Teeth. 

Founded on the Anatcmy of the Parts inroiced im the Operaium ; the Kimdi 
and Proper CoMtruetlon of the Itutrnw^emtt to he meed; the Aeeidenti 
liable to oerur from tlie Operatian^ and the Proper Hemedie* to reiriem 
$ueh Amdent», By Abraham Eoceetso^* DJ>J&, )LD^ Author^ 
""Prize Emifj on Eztmetipy Teethr <1y. /m One Yolmme^ wiik Ilhutrm' 
ttoftjg. Second Edilioo. Rerised and Improred. . . $1.50 



ti\ I* wT. V T. I* kM* •>v-.c««J conm\ft»rtL^ CMnt to the mlb^xu •^ trmni H with ii« mm^ aLOf ty. Tbs mrt 
I* T Jb./ :^. »> * -.'J. J h» t'u^ ^r.*Aj «t::'i-cc <.'.•! ; rn«ti;>}aer. V«t «£»> to tW awdkail ct^iant ■»! flBrseoa : aad 
•ipp-«t*: 7 -,* xi." T,:\.'^rt .•jr2v,>o. w:,. .. in t.^;» :.ie th« ftrmeml. k raltfJ «9«« m fcifiiiy to per*ra 



Uankhig s Half-yearly Abstract of the Medi- 
cal Sciences. 

Price, f>er annum, if paid in adrance. |2.50. Half-rearhr Tolmnes, $1.50. 
The fir-it thirty-two volumes, bound in sixteen Tolumes, leather, can be 
furninbed each at $2.00. llalf-yearlj Tolumes, in pi^r covers, from 1 to 34, 
each at $1.00. 

Renouard's History of Medicine. 

History of Medicine from Us origin to the Nineteenth Century, With an 
Appendix containinrj a Philosophical and Historical Review of Medi- 
cine to the present time. By P. T. Renouard, M. D. Translated 
from the French by Cornelits G. Comeoys, M. D., Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine in the Medical College of Ohio, etc. In One 
Volume Octavo. Price $4.00 

wrtrm th^ F'^K^ ff Dr. Renotiard, a rtrj accnntte ar<}iMiBtiiDC« nuij be ohtaiaed with t^ kirtoiy of m«di- 
*■• '•• '^lati'm to ciriliratfon, iU progi^w compared with other •ci<*iicr« and art*, ita ni^«t dittinfniishad 
tmtituum with tb« arvftml ther»riM aiHl tyatenui proptjaed by tbem. and its relatk>iksliip to the reigning phil* 
••t»f*ic»I d<>gm4« of the nevAral pen<jdi. IIi9 hi«turical narratioo ia clear and c(Dci«e, tracing the progr«« 
m medicine ihrvvgh ita three agea or epocba — that of foowiation or origin, that of tndition. and thatflf 
'••••••'o^*'— ^awTtom J(mnuU of Medical Seumx. 

/***• ^••thiatory of medicina ezUnt, and one that will find a placa in the library of aTery phyakriftii wb» 
*"" ** ■* "^^^-ii-itimca with the pMt history of his profession. There are many itema In It wa alKmU Uka 
nkm and aamaemaDt of ow readera.''— .^aimcoii JoitnuU <{f Fktarmxqf. 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Ryan's Philosophy of Marriage. 

In its SoeicUf Morale and Phydeai RelcUiana, with an Account of ths Du* 
eases of the Oenito- Urinary Organs. The Physiology of Oeneraiion in the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, <fcc., Ac By Michael Ryan, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in London^ &e. 
12mo $1.00 

* Dr. Ryan it atwre reproach or fofpf clon ; and with a ilngnlar degree of candor and independence, ^|4aiB^ 
to a true and pbiioeophical manner, erery branch of the snl^ect which he conaiden easential to be iuider> 
ttood by all intelligent penona." — Botton Medical and Surgical Jeumal. 

\ 

Reese's Analysis of Physiology. 

Being a Condensed View of the most important Facts and Doctrines^ de- 
signed especially for the Use of Students. By John J. Reese, M.D.y 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, including Toxicology, in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, &c,,&e. Second Edition, Enlarged. 12mo. $1.60. 

Reese's American Medical Formulary. 

12mo $1.50 



Reese's Syllabus of Medical Chemistry. 



$1.00 



Stille's Epidemic Meningitis; 

Or, Cerebrospinal 3 feningitis. By Alfred Stilli^, M.D., Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, 
&e. &c. In One Volume Octavo. $2.00 

" This monograph is a timely pablioation, oomprehensire in its soope, and presenting witliin 
a small compass a fair digest of oar existing knowledge of the disease, particularly acceptable 
at the present time. It is just such a one as is needed, and may be taken as a model for similar 
works." — Am. Journal Med. Seiencet. 

Sydenham Society's Publications. NewSeries,i%b^ 

to 1870 inclusive J 12 years, 50 vols. Subscriptions received^ and back 
years furnished at $10.00 per year. Full prospectus, with the Btports 
of the Society, and Lists of Books published, furnished free upon 
application. 

Stille's Elements of General Pathology. 

A Practical Treatise on the Causes, Forms, Symptoms, and Results of Dis- 
ease. By Alfred Stille, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Ptaetie$. 
^ Medicin/i in the University of Pennsylvania, At. (In Pi«paratioii.)i 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S PUBLICAT10N8. 



Sansom on Chloroform. 

Its Action and Administratianf by Abthub Ernebt BAKSOMy M.B^ 
Physician to Kin^s College HospUal^ etc., etc. 12mo. • • $2.00 

'The work of Dr. Sansoin may be characterized m moat excellent. Written not alone from a thaorettel 
point of Tlew, but ihowing Tery considerable experimental itady, and an intimate clinical acqnaintanoe vitk 
tiie admintatration of these remediev,— passing concisely orer the whole gronnd,giTiiig the latest fnformstiaa 
tpon erery point,— it is Just the work for the student and practitioner. The anthor may rest aasored that, 
si though in his preface he objects to the * hackneyed expression of endeaToring to supply a want,' thte Is Jsil 
what he has done — supplied and well supplied a want, for no snch book ezistMi beiore in oar langoags."- 
American Medual JottmoL 



Scanzoni's Practical Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Sexual Organs of Women. 

Translated from the French of Drs. H. Dor and A. Socnr, and annotated 
with the approval of the avJthors. By A. K. GarDveb, AJil., M.D^ 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery y &e., etc., in the New York iMioal Col' 
lege. WiUi Numerous lUustraiimis. Octavo. • • • $5.00 

In the etiology, pathology, and therapentioB of female diseases, with all the ia- 
proTements which have been realized during the last twenty years, this Tolume is ex- 
oeedingly rich ; while in its arrangement it is so methodical that it must constitott 
one of the best text-books for students, and one of the most reliable aids to the hosj 
practitioner. 

Stokes on the Diseases of the Heart and the 
Aorta. 

By William Stokes, Regius Professor of Ph^ne in the University of 
Duhlin ; Author of the Treatment and Diagnosis of the Diseases of the 
Chesty d'c.y etc. Second American Edition, Octavo. . . $3.00 

Spratt's Obstetrical Tables. 

Coinjirisinr/ Graphic II lust rations, with Descriptions and Practical 
lirmark'i^ exhibiting on Dissected Plates many important subjects in 
Midwifery, /iy G. S PRATT, Surgeon Accoucheur, First American from 
the Fourth and Greatly Improved London Edition^ carefully Revised^ 
with Additional Notes and Colored Plates, One Volume Quarto. 
Price, * $8.00 

Skoda on Auscultation and Percussion. 

By JosEPFi Skoda. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by 
W. O. aAlARKHAM, "M.D., Assistant PK\js\c\au to St, Marges Ilospital 
l2mo V5A 



Tanner's Practice of Medicine. 

FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION. 

The Practice of Medicine, by Thomas Hawkes Tanner, M.D., Felltnd 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Author of A Practical Treatise on 
the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, etc, etc. Fifth American from 
the Sixth London Edition. Oreatly Enlarged and Improved, 

Price, bound in cloth, $6.00 

" in leather, 7.00 

Dr. Tanner's work on the Practice of Medicine is so well known in this country, and 
baa had such an extensiTe and rapid sale, that it seems almost unnecessary to say any- 
thing in reference to it ; the present edition, howcTcr, contains such substantial addi- 
lions and alterations as almost to constitute it a new work, and from being a com- 
paratiTely small Tolume it now forms a handsome octayo of nearly 1000 pages ; all 
that was useful and practical in the smaller Tolume has been retained and much new 
matter added, written in the same condensed and easy style. 

'*The loading foatnre of thii book ia Its enentlally practical cbaracttr. Dr. Tanner baa prodnoed a mora 
eomplate System of Medicine than any with which we are acquainted. It Is the result of long ezperienoe and 
bard practice, and it is therefore Taloable as a guide, and trustworthy as an ezempUr." — > jJoncUm LanetL 

Tanner's Practical Treatise on the Diseases 
of Infancy and Childhood.- 

Octavo • 

This book differs from other works of the kind, in embracing a wider range of sub- 
jects than is usually contained in treatises on children's diseases ; besides the ordinary 
complaints of those subjects, it includes many affections which, though common to 
adults and children, yet offer some modification in form, or in the indications for treat- 
ment, when occurring in the latter. Thus, we hare an account of diseases of the eye, 
ear, and skin, of small-pox,^crofula, tuberculosis, syphilis, bronchocele, and cretinism, 
diseases of the kidneys and genital organs, and some of the accidents common to child- 
hood. The style of the work is condensed, and the book might with truth be called 
a manual, rather than a treatise, but there is nothing superficial about it ; — OTory- 
thing really important is giyen, while the discussion of disputed subjects, fvnd, in 
fact, of cTcrything which is not of practical importance in the study and treatment of 
children's diseases, is omitted. 

Tanner's Index of Diseases and their Treat- 
ment. ^ 

WUh upwards of 500 FormuUz for Medicines^ Baths, Mineral Water$f 
CVvmatesfor Invalids, Ac, cfec Octavo $3.00 

*' Dr. Tanner has been peculiarly happy In appreciating and supplying the wants of the Profession. Ilii 
Index of Diseases giTes the derivation of words after the manner of a good Medical Dictionary; an outline of 
every disease, includlDg many surgical dlBeasea, with their symptoms and mode of treatment; an admlnblfl 
oollectiou of Foituulw, and an account of the climates of the Tarious parts of the world suitable for Invalids. H 
also contains at the beginning of the work a tabular synopsis of suLJects, which does double duty at oaea^ a 
Nosology and an index. It will be found a most valuable companion to the Judicious practittoDer." — XanoA 

Tanner's Memoranda of Poisons. 

From (he Seec'%d Ijondon Edition. tO< 



LDTBSAT AKD BLlXI8TOK'& PITBLIOATIOSS. 



Trousseau's Lectures on Clinical Medicine. 

DeUtrred at the HoUl IHeu, Pms^ by A. Trousseau, Profesnar of CUn¥ 
W Medicine in the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, Translated and edited, 
with Notes and Appendices, by P. ViCTORE Bazire, M-D., Astiik \A 
Physician to the Xaiional Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic^ Ao, 

Yolame One. Cloth 5 00 

Volume Two, 5 00 

Volume Three, now Ready, .• . 5 00 

*TUt book fomiftlMs u vjth bb exaapl« of the best kind of clinical tMchiog, and we are mach liriiililirf 
to lb* trmwUti'T lor ftipflT ice the ProfcMkm vitb Ui«ae admirable Lfcton*. It ia a book which d«««TM to 
be pofmJariiML We *carce!j know ofanj work better fitted fur prea(>abition to a jroang man nthen etttsi^ 
■poB the firactical work of hU life. The drlineation of the recortk-d caatce is graphic, and their narratioo d^ 
void of tliat I'rulixiiT « hich. desirable as it is M* |>arpOBes of extended aoilyaia, ia highly nndeairaUa wh^i 
tha o({ject is to putnt to a practical Usasoo.** — LsnfaM JinlMaf TkaMS cswf CossOs. 

Tyler Smith's Obstetrics. 

A Course of Lectures, By William Tyler Smith, MJ>., Physician^ Ao 
caucheur, ami Lecturer on Midwifery, and the Diseases of Pemales,in8L 
Mary's Ilospitaly Medical Scliool, Ac, Ac With Numerous lUustraJtumL 
Edited by A. K. Gardner, M.D., Fellow of the New York Academy o/ 
Medicine, d:c, d'cl Octava $5.00 

royiibee on Diseases of the Ear. Their Nature, 

Diagnosis, and Treatment. A new London Edition, with a Supple' 
ment. By James Hinton, Aural Surgeon to Guy^s Hospital, tto. With 
Illustrations. Octavo. • . . . Price, $5.00 

Thompson's Clinical Lectures^on Pulmonary 
Consumption. octavo. $2.00. 

Tyson's Cell Doctrine: 

Its Hislorf/ and Present State, with a Copious Bibliography of the Sulh 
jecf, for the use of Sluderits of Medicine and Dentistry, By Jamks 
TvsoN, M. D., Lecturer on Microscopy in the University of Fennsyl' 
vania, dc, &c. In One Volume, with a Colored Plate, and Jiunierous 
Illustrations on Wood. Price, $2.00 

Tilt's Elements of Health, and Principles of 
. Female Hygiene. 

By F. J. Tilt, M.D., Senior Physician to the Lying-in Charity, Author 
of Worl's on the Diseases of MeTUtruation, Uterine Therapeutics, Ac, 
&c, 12mo $160 



"Dr. Tilt <lividcfl life {nto the Hcptennial epochs so long adopted by philosophers and medical onen, J 
' under tlu) ilifTcrcnt ages, the physical and moral relHtions, diseases, Ac, peculiar to each. The ^ 
0(1 to tho ago from fourteen to tvrenly-one ywwre coTv\a\x« mxwiV\ xiiluable advice respecting the i 
m diihns that period. Tables ahowing l\\e "va\ne ot \\lv> aX *»fc\v q\ \\x<k ^^tstvox v^vods of Uf^ an 
fed in their proper places; and ihe wot\l a\ao <iOTitaix« oX.\iw ^x\«X\t» ol^nJLxi* mA\bx««6. Tii^ 
^ork has been DropariHl with gr«U care, auA couXai^^a a\«^^ aB.ox«A^\ ^*i.«M.^ \.&««.»«a,.gii*. 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S PLBLICATIONd. 

Taylor's Theory and Practice of the Move- 
ment-Cure. 

Or, the Treatment of Lateral Curvature of the Spine^ Paralysie, Indigestion^ 
Constipation^ Consumption^ Angular Curvatures^ and other Deformities^ 
Diseases Incident to Women, Derangements of the Nervous System, and 
other Chronic Affections, by the Swedish System of Localized Movements, 
By Charles Taylor, M.D. With Illustrations. 12mo. . $1.60 

The work of Dr. Taylor is a systematic treatise, containing the principles on which 
kifl treatment is based, ,and full and explicit directions in their application to indi- 
idual diseases. The author discusses the nutritive processes, muscular contraction, 
ad the physiology of general exercise, the subjects of the first three chapters, in a 
Aost satisfactory manner. The work is purely of a scientific character, and commends 
tself as such to the attention of all physicians. 

rirchow's Cellular Pathology. 

As based upon Physiological and Pathological History, Translated from 
the Second Edition of the Original. By Frank Chance, B.A., M.A., 
Cantab Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, &c., &e. With 
Notes and Numerous Emendations, principally from MS8. Notes of the 
Author, and Illustrated by 144 Engravings, Octavo. • • $5.00 

Prof. Virchow and his writings are well known wherever the science of medicine is 
[tudied. This work has been selected by the Medical Bureau of the United States for 
^neral distribution in the hospitals and medical stations of the army ; recording, M 
t does, the researches in this branch of science down to the present time. 

The importance of the subject, the new ideas advanced, and the established repa* 
ation of the author, induced the publication of this book, and has made it a standard 
irork throughout Europe and in this country. 

Virchow on Morbid Tumors. 

IN PREPARATION. 



Walker on Intermarriage. 



Or, the Mode in which, and the Causes why. Beauty, Health, and InteUed 
result from certain Unions, and Deformity, Disease, and Insanity from 
others. With lUustrations, By Alexander Walker, Axdhor of 
*' Woman;* '' Beauty;* &c., &c. 12mo $1.60 

*The author Ib evidently ft carefal obierrer, and a proper thinker, and baa presented as with a Tast amount 
if infonoition, derired both from man and the inferior animali. lie has aimed to be osefnl, by poinUng <mi 
[K>w bodily deformities and mental infirmities may be forestalled; and how marriages among blood relatiooi 
tend to the degeneracy of the offspring. lie also shows how, by careftilly assorted marriages, the means of 
ImproTing general organization and beaaty of countenance, as well as mental and physical vigor, are, In • 
ireat degree, nnder the control of man. Although not strictly a medical work, we cannot relhilo (h>m eoB» 
Banding it to the perusal of the Profession, as it oontains much that is ralTiable in a hygienic p<dnt of fi««.*^ 



T Asra SLAKXnO^^ FITBUCAno: 



Wythes' Physician's Pocket, Dose, and Symp- 
tom Book. 

CmUmimm^ Oe Dma mmd X>a ^ mU lU Primapml AfiitLa 9f Oie MaUm 
Mediae mmd Oriyimml Prept^^Hmu: A TMe ^ Wd^ and M» 
jiver, Bmla to Propmrikrm ike Dmm wT Mediama, Gnmmum AUr& 
wiatiamjt wted m Wriiimig I^et tr ifii m t, Talk %§ F^iuomM amd Auiidda, 
Oojm^pxd^m </ ike Materia JMuo. DieUiie Pnpawutums, Tabk tf 
SympUmai6lo^. Chdlima e/ Gemerd Biikdog^ mmd Ther^Kutia, A^ 
Bt Joseph H-Wtthzs, A .'if., ILD^ &ml The Eigklh Recited EditM 

Price, in doth, HjOO 

** kmdier, toc^ vith pcK^etB, . . . . LS5 



TkM litfl* aftassl ksf b«cm l e cgi i wl vxi& bb^ fin«r« mmi a Iwg* mabcr •£ eo^ 
Mid. It VM eonptlcd for the awfrtf ac* •£ itadcBU* aai u finauk a vade HMeni te 
the g*Berml prmciriaaer, wkiek w«aM ■»▼« tke troable •f rffavBoe to larger and ■«« 
e Ji1»rft:e works. The prescai adiiioa kaa nadcrgoac a earcfU revinaa. The tkenr 
pev'.i^ arraafemeot of the Sfaterla 3fediea haa beca added ta h, tagcther with fM& 
echer iBproroaeats m U wae thoaghi Big hi prove of raloo ta tko wor^ 



Waring's Manual of Practical Therapeutics. 

OjTondered chx^.f.y xriih reference to Articles of the Ilaieria Msdiea. By 
Edward John Waring, F.R-C5^ FXS., &c^ &c. From the Second 
London Edition. Royal Octavo. 

Price, in cloth, ' $6.00 

" in leather, 7.00 

Tbvre are many features in Dr. Waring's Therapeotics whieh render it eepeciaOj 
valuable to the Practitioner and Student of Medicine, much important and reliable in- 
formation being found in it not contained in aimilar worka; it also differs from tkca 
in lin completenefls, the couTenience of its arrangement, and the greater prominesei 
giren to the medicina! application of the Tarious articles of the Materia Medica in tht 
treatment of morbid conditions of the Human Body, &e., &e. It is divided into tw« 
parts, the alphabetical arrangement being adopted throughout the Tolome. Fortht 
further convenience of the reade* there is also added an Isdex or Diseases, witki 
list of the medicines applicable as remedies, and a full Ivdbx of the medicines tsd 
preparations noticed in the work. 

** Onr M/lmiration, not only for the immeoM lodnstiy of the aotbcyr. bat also of the great pnictioti vmlwtf 
lh«» toIuuk;, InrreMnofl with erery readiug or coniialUktioii of It. We with a copy coaM be pat In the huik 
tf «*T«Yy ■tii<i«>iit or pnirtition«T in the ooantry. In oar ettimation It ia the beat book of the Idiid tm 
vritt4fa." — N. Y. MeduxdJoumal. 

Weber's Clinical Hand-Book of Auscultation 
and Percussion. 

^xjxmtion from First Principles of the Method of Investigating 
eases of the Respiratory and Circulating Organs. Translated bj 
N Cockle, M. 13. With. llluaiTat\on«. Price, . . $].00 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Walton's Operative Ophthalmic Surgery. 

By HAYNE8 Walton, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Central London Ophthal' 

mie Hospital, &c. With 169 lUtistrationa. Edited by S. Littell, 

• M.D., Surgeon to the Wills Hospital for the Diseases of the Eye, &c. 

Octavo $4.00 

*■ It is eminently a practical work, erindng in ita anthor gr«at reMarcb, a thoroogb knowledge of hie mt^ 
|«et, and an accurate and meet obeenring mind." — i>ii6Ufi Quarterly JottrnaL 

Watson's Practice abridged. 

A Synopsis of the Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physio, De- 
livered at King's College, London, by Thomas Watson, M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, &c,, &c. From the last London 
Edition, Wiih a concise but Complete Account of the Properties, Uses, 
Preparations, Doses, &e,, of all the Medicines mentioned in Oiese Lectures, 
and other Valuable Additions, by J. J. Meylor, A.M., M.D., Ac, Ac. 
A neat lodcet Volume bound in cloth flexible, • . • $2.00 

Wells' Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye, 

illustrated by OphthalmoKCopic Plates and Numerous Engravings on 
Wood. By J. S(Ei,BKRG VVklls, Ophthalmic Surgeon to King^s College 
Hospital^ (dc. Second London Edition, cloth, $650; leather, $7. 60. 
This is tlie author's own edition, printed in London under his superTision, and issued 
In this country by special arrangement with him. 

Wright on Headaches. 

Their Causes and their Cure. By Henry G. Wright, M.D., Membet 
of the Royal College of Physicians, &c, &c. From the Fourth London 
Edition. 12mo. Cloth $1.25 

** Few affeotions are more unmanageable and more troublesome than those of whioh 
ikU essay treats; and we doubt not that any suggestions by which we can relie>e 
them will be gladly receired by physicians. The author's plan is simple and practical. 
He treats of headaches in childhood and youth, in adult life and old age, giTing in 
tach their Tarieties and symptoms, and their causes and treatment. It i? a most satis- 
factory monograph, as the mere fact that this is a reprint of the /our/A edition, testifies. 

•* The great pains which the author takes to clear up the differential diagnosis of the 
different varieties, and establish a satisfactory basis for rational treatment, are every- 
where risible. While such a valuable fund of information is offered to the practitioner 
at the cost of a single visit, he should not let his patient suffer for want of it." — 
Medical and Surgical Rq>orter, 

Wells on Long, Short, and Weak Sight, and 

their Treatment hy the Scientific Use of Spectacles, Tliird Edition Re- 
vised, with Additions ani Numerous lllustrjtions. By J. Scelberq 
Wills. Octavo. . . . . . Price, $3.00 



LI^TDSlY i BLAKISTOX. 

Ji. 2r3 S^Ati S^dA Anfrf, aiore Cheitntd, 
TBILABXLPECUL 

II irn.-'-; Principles and Practice of Dentistry. 

jr»« cart Inponiau FMcmtAfka, 
lyCLUDDfG 

i ]>rc--L PxiLi-.L.'jy i::-: Tiiinp^oiics. -L D^ntml Mechanics. 

£7 (:h±?13 \. HA&&I*. >LD^ DJ[>J^^ JtcL Tke iemik edUum, rented ni 
^i^v/i hj P. a Ar?rE!r. MLD^ Ptnftmtr ^' Demtai Seiemte and Jiedm^ 

vnn I A ^1'! [i'zit'k/niyri L^i&i^^ 9/ JMntzI Smyerj^ wiik mcariy 400 lUw/tn- 
tiy/fu, iWii^f 1A7 ibXAj ii^?v 4riw» Hift^. etpeeiaUjt for ikU edition. 
One volum-*, RvtaI <>:tATO, boond in Clocli, .... $6.50 

LemtlMv, . . . 7J0 

The inrirKrnber?, fn pr»s¥«acin^ to t4tf Denial Rrofetnon The TiarrH Bb- 
TfcED EoiTioy of the laie Peof. Harrises Text-Book of Dektibtbt, 

d^lr^ 10 rail ihrir a::«=:nt:on ro the thoroazh reTbion, and modification in 
it- a rTar.z*; ".':.: which i: hx* b^irn found necessary to make^ in order to bring 
i: t jliy :: :.. :hr [r'ir-rr.: aiiratofe*! state of the science, and to preserve for 
it that r^; I'-a'-i-.n which i: ha« f -r 3«> many years sustained, as being the 
^T^t arii i"fv\::.j r^.vk vn th*? subject in the English language. 

.S> iiTrJit hav*: h-r»:ri the a^ivances in Dental Physioh^gy, Pathology, Su^ 
^'^'r%-, aii-i Mv'hariL-m, that a revision in all its parts, more complete and 
thor/i'jh than ha* l^-en ma'k- to any previous edition — amounting, in some 
('SL^*:i^y to a rc-writiiii: of th»* articlts or subjects — had become imperative; 
anr] in ord«:r V) liave thi:^ done in the most efficient manner, the publishen 
wcr^', fortnnat'rly, able to secure the valuable services of Prof. Austen, of 
the lialiirnon: Dental College, who, added to his experience of twenty yean 
a-i a t» aclp.r, wa-?, f«jr a l«»ng time, the associate and friend of Dr. Harris. 
He wa* thus, j^eculiarly fitte<l for this task. In order, however, to render 
the work the more jK-rfict and acceptable to the Profession, Dr. Austen 
R.«Hociat'Ml with him Prof. Gorgas and Thomas S. Latimer, M.D., of the same 
Hchool, both gentlemen of acknowledged proficiency in their respective 
(h'partiiKiit.-', and further obtained valuable original articles from ProC 
Kin;<-l'y, of the New York Dental College, whose reputation is well known, 
nn'l otlK-r gentlemen of the Profession of equal repute in their respective 
i^Iiecialties. The publi.shers, therefore, offer this edition to the Profession 
with tlie utmost confidence that it will be found most complete in evert 
reHjK'ct an a text-book for the student and a guide and companion for the 
fienctetl practitioner. 



Harris's Dictionary. 



THE THIRD REVISED ED.fTION. 

A Dictionary op Medical Terminology, Dental Surgery, and the 
Collateral Sciences. By Chapin A. Harris, M.D., D.D.S., Pro- 
fessor of the Principles of Dental Surgery in the Baltimore Chllege, 
Member of the American Medical Association, &c., &c. The TJiird 
£dition, carefully revised and enlarged, by Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas,* 
M.D., D.D.S., Professor of Dental Sxvrgery in the Baltimore College, 
&c., dec. In one volume, Koyal Octavo, bound in Cloth, . $6.50 

Leather, , 7.50 

For a long period after the death of Dr. Harris his Dictionary remained 
out of print, but a constantly increasing demand for it from the Profession 
and from students urged the publishers to the preparation of a new edition. 
The many advances in dental science made during this interim rendered 
the incorporation of many new terms and formulae absolutely necessary to 
the student of Dentistry, as well as to the dental practitioner. The present 
edition has been thoroughly revised by Prof.. Gorgas, Dr. Harris's successor 
in the Baltimore Dental College; and in a very satisfactory manner, 
nearly three thousand new words have been incorporated into it, besides 
additions and corrections bcmg made to many others. The doses of the 
more prominent medicinal a^'i^nts have also been added, and in every way 
the book has been greatly improved, and its value enhanced as a work of 
reference. To those studying or practising Dentistry it must prove in- 
valuable. 

Heath on the Injuries and Diseases of the Jaws. 

The Jacksonian Prize Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons of England^ 
1867. By Christopher Heath, F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon to Uni- 
versity College Hospital, and Teacher of Operative Surgery in University 
College, Containing over 150 Illustrations, Octavo, . . )6.00 

This work is of the highest practical Talue. It treats of dislocations, fractures, 
deformities, and other disorders of the jaws, with the means for relief, illustrated by 
drawings .of displacements, apparatus, morbid growths, portraits of patients, etc., to 
the number of 154. It embodies American as well as European experience, and con- 
tains quite a large appendix of cases in detail. The praptical character of its contents, 
with good paper, print, and engravings, strongly commend this book to the profession. 
Every surgeon and dentist should have a copy. — Dental Cosmos, 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value and importance of this comprehensive 
work. — British Journal of Dental Science, 

The concise descriptions and excellent arrangement make this monograph valuable 
for reference. — British Medical Journal, 

Coles on Deformities of the Mouth, 

Congenital and Acquired, with their Mechanical Treatment, By James 
Oakley Coles, D.D.S., Member of the OdontologiccU Society, &c,, Ac 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 8 Colored Engravings and 
51 Illustrations on Wood $2.60 

The second edition of this work shows that the author has continued to devote him- 
self with zeal to the investigation and treatment of a very interesting class of cases. 
Mr. Coles has especially studied the congenital cleft palate, and has, with the mirror, 
detected, in several oases, growths in the naso-pharyngeal tonsil. Very beautiful 
colored drawings are given in illustration of the subject of cleft palate. Mr. Coles 
gives the preference to mechanical treatment, in both congenital and pathologiotl 
perforations of the palate, and his experience as to the good results obtained is oar* 
tainly most encouraging. We recommend the work to the study of both surgeons Ml 
dentists. — London Lancet, 



Taft's Practical Treatise on Operative Den- 
tistry. A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

By Jonathan Taft, D.D.S., Profesaar of Operative Dentistry in ike Ohio 

College of Dental Surgery, <t'c. The Second Edition, thoroughly Remd^ 

» with additions, and fully brought up to the present state of the Sdenet 

Containing over 100 Illustrations, Octavo. Leather, . . $4.50 

The first edition of Dr. Taft's work imparted a new impulse to the practice of Oper> 
atiye Dentintry. In the early days of the profession, excellence, as an operator, wu 
attainable only by long years of industrious practice. Now. many of the best open- 
tors are found among those comparatively young; and perhaps no single agency ku 
done more to produce this result than this Tolume of Professor Taft in systematietllj 
and clearly setting forth the attained truths of our science in such a way as to beaccts 
sible to all. 

The second edition contains nearly fifty additional pages of matter, and thewhoI« 
work is carefully revised, with a labor but little, if any, short of the preparation of u 
entirely new volume. — Dental Register 

The first edition of this ♦* Practical Treatise on Operative Dentistry," by Prof. Taft, 
published in 18o9, has become very familiar to the dental practitioner and student, tnd 
its value universally acknowledged. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we note th« 
issue of a revised edition, which the author's industry has made still more worthjof 
professional attention. — American Journal of Dental Science. 

Professor Taft ha9 done good service to the profession in thus embodying, in a sep- 
arate volume, a comprehensive view of Operative Dentistry. This gentleman's position 
as a teacher must have rendered him familiar with the most recent views which tre 
entertained in America on this matter, while his extensive experience and well-earned 
reputation in practice must have rendered him a competent judge of their merits. We 
willingly comniciid Prof. Taft's able and useful work to the notice of the profession.— 
London Dental Review. 

Richardson's Practical Treatise on Mechani 

Cal JJeutlStry. second edition, much enlarged. 

By Joseph Richakdson, D.D.S., Professor of Mechanical Dentistry tn 
the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, <l'c. With over 150 beautifully exe- 
cuted Illustrations. Octavo. Leather ..... $4.50 

"When the first edition of this work made its appearance, we gave a fkvorable notice 
of it. It is only necessary now to add that the second contains all the improvements 
in this department of Dentistry of the past ten years. Many additions have been made 
and other parts have been entirely re-written. — Dental Cosmos. 

Dr. lliohardson's work is justly regarded as indispensable to the dentist. Rejecting 
all that is useless, and conveying his ideas without the verbiage in which too many 
encumber their thoughts, he has given to us a concise statement of what is to be done 
by the mecliiinicjil dentist, and how to do it. — Dental Laboratory/. 

Prof. Ricliiir«lson is thoroughly and minutely acquainted with every topic he attempts 
to discuss, both in theory and practice. He exhibits a knowledge of the hidden nooks 
and corners of the dental laboratory quite refreshing, in view of the superficial treat- 
ment the subject lias usually received. He selects one great and important bnmch of 
dental science, ninl exhausts it. placing it in such plain and practical form so that every 
studeut sees and understands its merits at a glance. — N. Y. Denial Journal. 

This work does infinite cretlit to its author. Its comprehensive style has in no way 
interfered with most elaborate details where this is necessary; and the numerous and 
beautifully executed wood-cuts with which it is illustrated render this volume as at- 
tractive as its instructions are easily understood. — Edinburgh Med, Journal. 

After a careful perusal, we have no hesitation in commending the book to our readers 
as a good practical work, the illustrations of which greatly surpass, so far as we are 
aware, any other American work on the subject. — London Lancet. 

The scope of the whole work is thoroughly carried out, and to any one desiring a 
theoretical knowledge of Dental Mechanics, Dr. Richardson's book will be found a 
most efficient guide. — British (Jin.d Foreign Medico- Chirurg. Review. 



Robertson's Manual on Extracting Teeth. 

A NEW REVISED EDITION. 

Founded on the anatomy of the parts involved in the operation^ the kindi 
and proper construction of the instruments to he used, the axiddents likely 
to occur from the operation, and the proper remedies to retrieve such acci- 
dents. By A. Robertson, M.D., D.D.S., &c. Second Edition. $1.50. 

The author is well known as a contributor to the literature of the profession, and as 
a clear, terse, and practical writer. The subject is one to which he has devoted con- 
siderable attention, and is treated with his usual care and ability. The work is valu- 
able, not only to the dental student and practitioner, but also to the medical student 
and surgeon. — Dental Cosmos. 

Bond's Practical Treatise on Dental Med- 

ICine. FOURTH EDITION IN PREPARATION. 

Tomes' System of Dental Surgery. 

• With 20% Illustrations $4.50 

Fox on the Human Teeth. 

Their Natural History, Structure, and Treatment of the Diseases to which 
they are Subject. With 250 Illustrations $4.00 

Sansom on Chloroform. 

Its Action and Administration, by Arthur Ernest Sansom, M.B., 

Physician to King's College Hospital, &c., Ac. 12mo • . . $2.00 

The work of Dr. Sansom may be characterized as most excellent. Written not alone 
from a theoretical point of view, but showing very considerable experimental study, 
and an intimate clinical acquaintance with the administration of these remedies ; pass- 
ing concisely over the whole ground, giving the latest information upon every point, 
it is just the work for the student and practitioner. The author may rest assured that, 
although, in his preface, he objects to the ** hackneyed expression of endeavoring to 
supply a want," this is just what he has done — supplied, and well supplied, a want; 
for no such book existed before in our language. — American Medical Journal. 

Anstie on Stimulants and Narcotics. 

TJieir Mutual Relations, with Special Researches on the Action of Alcohol, 
Ether, and Chloroform on the Vital Organism, By Francis E. Anstie, 
M.D., Assistant Phy^cian to Westminster Hospital, Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, &c, <fcc. Octavo $3.00 

Handy's Text-Book of Anatomy, 

And Guide to Dissections. For the use of Students of Medicine and 
Dental Surgery, With 312 Illustrations, Octavo. . . . $4.00 



IN PREPARATION. 

QTHIE ZP-A^THOXjOGIT OIF THE TEETH. 

By Prof. Wedl, of the University of Vienna, Translated by Francis H. 

Brown, M.D., and Edited by Thos. B. Hitchcock, M.D., Profess^ 

of Dental Pathology and TJ^rapeutics in the Dental School of HarvarA 

University, Cambridge, With numerous Illustrations. 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON'S FUBLICATIOITS. 

€ooley's Toilet and Cosmetic Arts. 

The Toilet and CMmetie Arts, in Ancient and Modem Timee. WUk a 
Review of the Different Theories of Beauty and copious allied Informs 
tion, Socialy nygienie, and Medical, including Instructions and Cbufumi 
respecting the Selection and Use of Perfumes, Cosmetics, and other Toild 
Articles; and a Comprehensive Colleetion of Formuks, and Diredism 
for their Preparation. By Arnold J. Cooley, Author of " (^dopcuiia 
of Receipts : Processes, Data, and Collateral Information^ ic, in the Aria 
and Manufactures:' With Index to about 5000 MaUers of Interest, Vte 
or Caution, Demi-Octavo $3.00 

Ott on the Manufacture of Soaps and Candles. 

Ineluditig the Most Recent Discoveries, embracing all kinds of Ordinarjf 

Hard, Soft, and Toilet Soaps, especially those made by the Cold Ptoeeu; 

and the Modes of Detecting Frauds in the Manufacturing and the MaUn§ 

of Tallow and Composite Candles. By Adolph Ott, Practical and 

Analytical Chemist. 12mo. With lUustrations. (Just ready.) $2^ 

The author, in preparing this Tolome, has been carefhl to gWe a clear and eondie 

^count of the art of soap and candle miJLing, as now practised, so as to make the work 

as practical in its character as possible. Appropriate illastrstions haTe been added, 

and critical explanations of the Tarioos manipulations and mechanical arran|emeiiti, 

by which they are effected. Mooh new matter has 9^BO been incor|torated in the book, 

neTer before published. 

Piesse's Whole Art of Perfumery. 

A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

And the Methods of Obtaining the Odors of Plants ; with Instru^ions for 
the Manufacture of Perfumes for the Handkerchief, Scented P&wien, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, Cosmetics, Perfumed SoapSf 
d'C. ; to which is added aji Appendix, on Preparing Artificial Frvii 
Essences, &c. By G. W. Septimus Piesse, Analytical ChemisL A neic 
American from the Third London Editioru 12ino. With Numewut 

Illustrations $3.00 

Db. Piesse's volume covers the entire ground of the subjeot upon which it treits. 
[I is full of Useful And Curious Information, including also many Valuable Formola; 
an 1 will be found of equal importance and interest to the practical man as to the gen- 
eral reader. 

Overman's Practical Mineralogy, Assaying 
and Mining. 

With a Description of the Useful Minerals, and Instructions for Assayingt 
according to the simplest Methods, By Frederick Overman, MininQ 

Engineer, &c, 12mo $1.25 

The object of this volume is to place before the public the characteristics and asee 
s( minerals, in a popular style, avoiding, as far as possible, the use of scientific ud 
technical terms. The subject is divided into three parts: — Mineralogy, or a Descrip- 
tion of the Appearance of Minerals, with the localities in which they may or have bei^o 
found; Assaying, or an Investigation of the value of Minerals, by means which are 
within the reach of cver^ one ; and Practical Mining in its simplest form. 

Piggott on Copper Mining and Copper Ore, 

Containing a full Description of some of the Prin^pal Copper Mines of the 

^^^ited States, the Art of Mining, the Mode of Preparing the Ore for 

'cety Ac, &e. By A. Snowden Piogott, M.D., iVoctieo/ Chemui, 

L 11.60 



I 



Morfit's Chemical and Pharmaceutical Man- 
ipulations, 4 

Manual of the Ckemimi and ChmdethMeekameai OpmraHom o/ th 
Lahoratonj. hy Campuell Morfit, Profemof ofAnoifftM tmdApplkJ 
CheiniMjy in the Unwermttf of Maryland^ am$ted i^ Ci^BENCE MoBFir, 
Assidani MeUer and Refiner in £/te UnUed *S£ate» Aseap Ogiee. Th§ 
Seo^md Edition^ RemMd and Greatly Enlarged^ mth over 500 lUustrO' 
Horn, Octavo. ...<..... 15.00 

^ nift KfT*ii,M<tiD#tit of 1b« wtk^« It md^ tbM ftnsf itod^nl wilt 1^ ^tils to go thrmigb th« wyrk wiiliout n 

fOMv la Icflid njiu^ provided tbe iiiififiwifj apiAntOJi uv at hia CDitiinxii4. Bot «Teii vftlus^t thi'iii, h cmi^rat 

itatlr or tbfl IwokVill civv tb« iitl«otiT« itdde^at ■ rvrj w^ful UuJgbt in iJL the muitpnlittiQDB of ih? iibiuriD*- 

Betttfc^ cb^DLUt, ftitd iLrOiin&di, iko doiibt^ trtic^ ^ra preventt^ f^>Q] i.tt4ii4]o| tlie kJi«oU of c h*iTiiii>e7 «i>4 

^ sbcmlitrj, wSU ^bdly avvtl Lhpnwe>]TM of tUe only lEinftDa Irft tbcm it<r i«Lf^)jit>T«tn«Dt. II t^ njuouot vt 

D Kod iDdiiirtr^ di0t»tAjed \a rti4^ gi^ttibg up of tlij« work i* truljr wUiaitblng, (fi« cli«rtii>«« of ei- 

rrfiiy p^utBoce, Aod (be> *fCDTmt«DHi of th« {i-OO lllofttmcjoiu, «» alwrTt pndac^ *>|orflt'iii UjuoJpul^ 

Branstoii's Hand-Book of Practical Receipts. 

A Mnnnal for the Chemi^t^ Druggist, Mt^dicat Practitione^'j d^c, #c. 
Co mjf rising Uie Officinal Medicines, their U^e^, ond Modes of Prepara' 
lion, at^d Fotmulm f^yr Trade Preparations^ 3fineral Wcders, Powder s^ 
Beverages, Dietrliv Arii^-i^s.'^Perfumertf, Sc.: with a Gh^^sarif o^m 
Medirat and Chenmnt Tt:rm^, and a Copious Indejc. By Tuo>l3B 
P, Bbanstom. From the Second Eevimd and Enlarged Edition, 
12mo . $160 

Campbeirs Manual of Scientific and Practical 
Agriculture* 4 

A Sjjjtteinatle A rran^emeni of all Scientific K7i4mdedge hearing in any mail' 

ner on the great work of Farming. For the twc oj &IiooU and Fanners. 

By Pkof. J. L* Cahiphell, of IVaskiti^ton College^ Va* 12mo. With 

Jiiustratlons, ..•,,♦, . $1.50 

Tlib rtiXumv irna bren pr^par<*d to supply thoae ftlready engaged in Ihe culture of Ihe 

BOil with n guide, lUt^ iii\n}y or perus&l of which will enabk* them lo improre up^n thft 

old sysrern, or rHr1i«r want of system, wbict has worn out bo muoh of our best land, 

and liu!s retidered Ihe puri^uiti in ao ninny iuitsiieeg, unprofiLahle; and also to meet lh« 

aeuiiitidf* of teiic^b«rii for n teit-book of the righl kind, which will giye the slud«Bt»a(" 

informmion uji will fit htnn for the iatelligeot pursuit of agriculture as a businvda 

Darlington's Flora Cestrica; 

Or, Herborizinu Comfakion. Qrntaining all the Plants of the Ifiddh 

States, tfieir Lmnosan Arrangement^ a Glossary of Bota7iical Tertn4, a 
complete Indc£, etc. By WiLLiAM Daklihoton, M.D. The Third 
Edition, ejiktrgcd. 12mo. , . • . ^ , , $2.2^ 

Miller on Alcoholj and Lizars on Tobacco, I 

Alcohol: Its Place and Potoer. By Jaiies SIiller, RR.B.E., ProfesseM 
of SurgeTj vn the UniversUy of Edinhurgh; President of the Miedieo^ 
Uiirtirgkal Society; Author of Milleb*8 Principles and Practice of 
Surgerjjj etc., etc. The Use and Abuse of Tobacco. By John Lizabs^ 
kite Professor of Surgery to the Boyai College of Surgeons, etc, etc. The 

Tivo Essays in One Voiutne. 12mo $1.00 

The firal of these treatiseft was prepared by Prof, Miller at tbe requeat of the Scot- 
tiHh Temperance Leaguet who were aniioiis to have a work of hjgh autho-llji preseiit- 
hig the Diedical tiow of the TemperaQce questic^. fl has pasised through & ^reat 
Ditmber of pdilions in Scotland^ and ha» had n. \at^« ftitVift vti vV\a to^tiVt^. ^t:*^'^ 's.^irA^^ 
WA9 preparcii by Prof, Lisars to sbow tb,% pfttmt^YQUH ^tnk*t<\^«\Lti^ >A iii«i^««»«*i ^ 
bmbhu&l gmoking. If purcbaseil in fwrntiUei, evt^^t tck%<fet^i« ^^ %% v*^*^*S^i ,^j^« 
-*— -t or other soojetjes, Uiej wiU be fkruis^Qd mX % i^dM«>*A ^T\<iti "^ 
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• SEW SYDENHAM SOCIETY'S PUBLICATMS. 



LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Philadelphia, 

Are now prepared to receiTe subscriptions for the publications of The Nbw Stdu- 
BAM Society for the new year, at Ten Dollart, payable in currency, and inrariably in 
adTance, and to furnish any of the previous years at the same rate and on the mt 
terms. 

The Practical Character and Permanent Value of these publications, and the verj 
low price at which they are furnished, commend them to the favorable attention of tJu 
Medical Profession in the United States. 



WORKS ALHEADY PUBLISHED. 



1W9. (First Year.) 
T0L. 1. DiBAT on Infutile SjpliilU. 
2. GoocH on DiHpRsofl of Women. 
8. Mbmoirh on Diphtheria. 
4. Van deb Kolk on th« Spinal Cord, kc. 

6. MoyooRAPUS (Koasnial A Tenner, OrMfe, 

Wagner, Ac.) 

1860. (Second Fear.) 

fUL. 6. Dr. Bright on Alxiomlnal Tnmors. 

7. Frxricbs on DiHftaaes of the Li%-er. Tol. L 

8. A Yearbook for 1859. 

9. Atlas of Portraits of Skin Diaeaaea. (Ist 

Fasciculuii.) 

1861. (Third Tear.) 
Tot. 10. A Yearbook for 1860. 

11. Monographs (Csormak. Dnsch, Radlcke, Ac) 

12. Casskr's ForenRic Medicine. Vol. I. 

14. Atlas of IVrtraita of Skin Diseiiaea. (2tM] 

Fasciculus.) 

1862. (Bmrth Tear.) 
YOL. 13. Frkrichs on DiDeaMos of the Liror. Vol. II. 

15. A Yb\rbook for ISni. 

16. Casper's Forensic Medicine. Vol. II. 

17. Atlas of PortntiUi uf Siiiu Diseasee. (3d 

Fasciculus.) 

1863. {Fifth Ffar.) 
f OL. 18. Kramer on Disen.«es of the Ear. 

19. A Ykarbook for 1802. 

20. Nkubauer and Vooel on the Urine. 

18W. (SixVi Tfjir.) 
fOL. 21. Casper's Forensic Medicine. Vol. III. 

22. DoNDKRS on the Accommodation and Kefruc* 

tion of the Eye. 

23. A Yearbook for 1863. 

24. Atlas uf Portraits of Ski>u Diseases. (4th 

Fasciculus.) 



1865. (Sertnth Tear.) 
Vol. 2S. a Yearbook for 1864. 

26. Casper's Forensic Medicine. YoL lY. 

27. Atlas of Portraits of Skin Dbeesss. (M 

Fascicnlns.) 

1866. (Eiffhtk Tear.) 

YOL 28. BER.xvTxAOouPiLontheI>iM«M«ofW«Bni 
29. Atlas of Portraiu of Skin DiMasea. (flik 
Fasciculus.) 

80. IIebra on Diseaaee of the Skin. Yol. L 

81. Beergtz a Uuupil on Diaeaaea of Womok 

Vol. 11. 

1867. (Ninth rear.) 

YoIm 82. A BiEHNiAL Retrospect of Medidae aodSo^ 

83. 0BiS8i.xGEa on Mental Pathology and Tb«» 

pentics. 

84. Atlas of Portraits of Skin DIseaaea. (71k 

Faaciculns.) 

85. Trousseau's Clinical Medicine. YoL L 

1868. '(Tenth rear.) 

Voi. 86. The (Collected Works op Dr. Ainascm. 
37. IIebra on SkinD iseases. Vol. II. 
88. I,.A>CEREArx's Treatise on Svphilis. Vd. L 

39. Atlas of Portraits of Skin' Dist-ases: ^Sth 

FascicnluR.) 

40. A Catalooue of the Portraits issned ia th« 

Society's Atlas of Skin Diseases. ^Part L) 

1869. (Eln-enth Vear.) 
YoL. 41. Trousseau's Clinical Me^licine. Trandsted 
and edite<l by Dr. Kt»8e Oorroack. VoLIL 

42. Bienmal Retrospect op Mfwci5e a.xb !?«• 

okrt, for 18C7-S. K«lited by Dr. An.4ti«, 
Dr. Barnes, Mr. Holnie8. Mr. Po-aer, Mr. 
Carter, and Dr. Untierwxnl. 

43. Lanckreaux on Syphilis. Tninslated by Dr. 

Whitley. Vol. II., eompfeting the WarL 

44. A Ninth Fasciculus of the Atlas op Pw- 

traits op SZIH DiSEASSS 



WORKS FOR 1870.— 12th YEAR. 

Trousseau's Clinical Medicine. Vol. Ill, 
Strieker's Manual of Histology. Vol. I. 
Niemeyer on Phthisis, 
A Tenth Pascicttlus of the Atlas of Skin Diseases. 

Snbacrlbera at a distance c^in have their Volumes mailed to them, postage |»ald, as tLey appear, by 

• emitting $1 50 in addition to the subscription price for the year. 

^on-Subaorlbers can obtain the books published during any one year by snbscribiiig and paying for 
that year $10.00, but no volumes or books can be had otherwise or separately except the following: 

Tbe Year Uooka for 1850, '60, '61, and '62, for HO M 

Portraits of Skin Diseases. Fasciculi 1 to 9, for 43 31 

A PescriptiTA GataloRiiQ of t^Q Eoci\«\rj^ft M\»a ^i 'SQitE«itft of DiaeaMi of tht BIdm, and their IhI 
REPORT, will be fumatied gi&Ua ti^ou ^^^\W'etfni. 



AMERICAN & BRITISH PERIODICALS 

SUPPLIED BT 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Su'bsox'iptions Payable in Advance. 

HAMES. WHEBB PUBLISHED. PBIOB 

Per limiSi 
TEABLY. 

The Pennsylvania ITospital Reports, .... Vols. 1 & 2, eaeh, $4 00 

7%e Physician* 8 Visiting List, for 1871, prioes reduced. See Catalogae. 

Clinical Society's Transactions, London, . • • 

8t. Andrew* s Medical Graduates* Association Reports^ . . • • • 

St. Thomas' Hospital Reports^ London, . 

The Liverpool *» " " ... 

St. George's «* »« " ... 

St. Bartholomew ** " " ... 

0ny*8 " «« «« ... 

Obstetrical Society's TVansactUmB^ .... " ... 
Pathological " «« . . . . " ... 
Medico- Chirurgieal Society's IVaneaetumSf • . . <' ... 
The New Sydenham Society's FublicationB, 8 to 4 vol- 
umes published annually, " ... 10 00 

HALF^TEABLT. 

BraUhwaite's Retrospect of Medicine and Surgeryt . Beprint, . . .2 60 
Banking's Half' Yearly Abstract " ** . « ... 2 60 

QUAjRTEBLT. 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences^ . . . Philadelphia, . . 6 0() 

British and Foreign Medieo-Chirurgical Review^ . . London, . . . 10 00 

The Dublin (Quarterly Journal of Medicine^ . . . Dublin, . . 10 0<i 

Afnerican Journal of Syphilography and Dermatology, . New YorK, • • 8 00 

Journal of Anatomy and Physiology. $2.00 per Number, London, . • 

Microscopical Journal^ " ... 8 00 

The American JouriuU of ObstetricSf .... New York, . . 4 00 

Journal of Psychological Medicine^ .... " ... 6 00 

The New Orleans Jouinial of Medicine^ , . . New Orleans, . . 6 00 

The Ophthalmic Hospital Reports^ .... London, 

BI'MONTHLT. 

The American Journal of Pharmacy^ .... Philadelphia, . . 8 00 

MONTHLY. 

Journal of the Gynsecological Society, .... Boston • . . 6 00 

The London Lancet, Reprint, . . • 5 00 

T?ie Pharmaceutical Journal^ London, • . • 6 00 

The Medical and Surgical Journal, .... Edinburgh, • • 8 00 

The Practitioner. Edited by F. E. Anstie, M. D., . . Reprint, . . . 4 00 

The American Chemist, New York, . . 6 00 

The Medical Archives, .St. Louis, . . 8 60 

The Richmond and LouisviUe Medical Journal^ . . LouisTille, • • 6 00 

The Chicago Medical Joumalf ...... ... 8 00 

New York Medical Journal, New York, • 4 00 

SEMI'MONTHLT. 

The Medical Times, Philadelphia, . . 4 00 

The Medical Record, New York, . 4 00 

WEEKLY. 

The London Lancet, London, • . • 12 00 

•* Medical Times and Oatette, « ... 12 00 

« British Medical Journal, ** ... 12 00 

«' Medical and Surgical Reporter, . . • • Philadelphia, . H i» 

** Medical and Surgical Journal, .... Boston, . 4t 
Any other Journals will be famialied to OKdec% 



MarshalFs Physiological Diagrams. 

UFX-8I2X, AXD BXAimTUIJ^T OOIiOBBD. 

~0b AoeooBt of their l&rge sIm aad the great dutiactaen of the fignrei ea thea, that 
hae been a growing demand in thia eoontrj for theae Mape for the Lacnnu Room aai 
for Icetnring from in Mbdicai aa well aa omn Scaeou. In order to sopplj thb 
demand on more faTorahle termat we have reoenUy completed aa arraagement with tht 
pnbliahen ia London, by which we can aell them lo the trade and othera at a redneed 
price aad on better terma than heretoftre. 

The aeries, inustrating the whole Hnmaa Body, are Uf^-^iUp each map priated oi t 
single sheet of paper, made spedallj for the purpose, 7 fiti Umg and 9 ftti 9 mdm hrmit 
colored in fsc-simile Of the Mglnal Drawings. There are alae diagrama, as foUowt: 



No. 6. The Lymphatiea or Absorbents. 

No. 6. The Digestive Organa. 

No. 7. The Praia aad Nerres. 

No. & The Orgaaa of Seose aad Yoloe. 

No. 9. TheTextarea.-*HieroaeopieSta^ 



No. 1. The Skeleton and ligamenta. 

No. 2. The Muscles and Joints, with Ani-. 

mal Mechanics. 
No. 8. The Viscera ia Positioa. — The 

Structure of the Loags. 
No. 4. The Heart aad priadpal Bleod- 

Tcssels. 

Ptepared under the diredUm of JoBV MABWfATJi, F JU3^ P.RCLSL, IVi- 
fesior of Surgery, UtUvereUy Ooaege^ and Surgeon to IhUwereUy CUbft 
HogpiioL 
Price of the Set, Nine Maps, in Sheeto, .... $50.00 

'' . "^ handsomely Moant«d on 
Canvas, with Rollers, and Vamishedj ^ 080.00 

Though designed more especially for purposes of general edaoatioSt snppljiag aa 

acknowledged nccessitjr of modern teaching, these diagrams will be found not inappli- 
cable to the requirements of professed Medical Schools, affording, as they do, a correct 
preliminary view of the Tsrious systems and organs in the human body. For Pusuo 
School Purposrs, for Lectures at Litebabt, Scientific, and other Institutes, they will 
be found invuhiable ; and also to students of Artistic Anatomy, imparting, as they do, 
when susficndcd on the walls of the Lecture-hall, School-room, or Studio, a familiir 
acquaintance with the whole human system. 

An Explanatory Key lo the Physiological 

Diagrams. By John. Marshall, F.R.a,F.R.CJa.,&c. Octava 
Paper covers. SOctB. 

Description of the Human Body. 

lU Stnu'ture and Functions, Illustrated by Phy«iologieal Diagnmit 

• l)cM(jned for the Use of Teachers in Schools and Young Men degHued 

for the Medical Profession, and for pomdar Indruelum generally, Ke» 

hjiiiion. By John Makshall, F.R.S., F.RC.8., Profeeeor ttf Surgery, 

University College^ and Surgeon to the Univereity College HoepUaL 

The work contains 2G0 quarto pages of Te^, bound in eloth, and 193 Colored 

JlluidrationSy arranged in Nine Folio Diagrams, carefully colored and 

reduced from Prof. MarshalVs large work, 2 vols. Cloth. . 810.00 

Beeton\s Book of Household Management 

With Sanitary y Medical, and Legal Memorandums; also, a History of the 
Properties and Uses of all things cojineded with Home Life wnd Om- 
forts. With 72 colored and 600 other lUustratione. By Mrs. J. Beetov. 
A New Edition, 1100 pagea. I>ftixrj-wi\«^Q,\«IC-roaii. . |3.SS 



PRICES REDUCED OP 

Lindsay & Blakiston's 
PHYSICIAN'S VISITING LIST. 

IN PEEPAEATION FOR 1872. 

**Tlie simplest of all the visitino lists published, it must continue to hold, what ii 
BOH hae, the preference over all other forms of this indispensable companion for the 
rhjeician." — New York Med. Journal. 

oo3srTE3sra?s. 



1. Table of Sifrns, or diiide for Rogisteiiiig Tisita. Eu- 

gngements, Ac. 

2. An Alinntiiic 

8. MnrHlmll Hair* Ready Motbod in Asphyxia. 
4. Pol«on« and tbeir Antiilotcs. 

b. Tablf forCalculntiu/ Ww Pm<»d of Utt>ro-0««tation. 
0. Tbo ViHiting List arrangud fur 25, 50, 75, or 100 
PatieuU. 



7. Memoranda pafroa for ercry month in th« year. 

8. Paget for AddreMos of Patienta, kc 

9. "* Bills and Accounts aalcud for and dt* 

liverod. 

10. ** Obdtetric Rngagementa. 

11. " Vaccination. 

12. ** R(>cording Obstetric Gaact, Deaths, and 

for General Memoranda. 



SIZES AND PRICE. 

For 25 Patients weekly. Tucks, pockets, and pencil, . . $1 00 

60 ♦• '• *• •• «* 1 25 

" 1 60 

" 8 00 

" 2 50 

" 8 00 



76 


it 


It i< 4( 


100 


«i 


|( ti <t 


50 


ti 


tto«*.i. /Jan- to June. \ 
"^^^^■•i July to Dec. | 


100 


i( 


tiO„«i. /'*^ to June. \ 
^^^^■1 July to Dec. / 



Also, AN INTERLEAVED* EDITION, 

for the use of Country Physicians and others who compound their own Prescriptions, 
or furnish Medicines to their patients. The additional pages can also be used for Special 
Memoranda^ recording important cases, &c., &c. 

For 26 Patients weekly, interleaved, tucks, pockets, etc., . . . . $1 50 
60 " " " t. tt ' tt .... 1 75 

«> " " «-i'{j:uir-}" " . . . . »oo 

This VisiTiNO List has now been published for Twenty Years, and has 
met with such uniform and hearty approval from the Profession, that the 
demand for it has steadily increased from year to year. 

The Publishers, in order to still further extend its circulation and useful* 
ness, and to keep up the reputation which it has so long retained, of being 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST, 

as well as the Oldest Visiting List published, have now made a very 
considerable reduction in the price. 

It can be procured from the principal booksellers in any of the large 
cities of the United Stales and Canada, or copies will be forwarded by mail, 
free of postage ^ by the Publishers, upon receipt by (icm cf the retail price 
as annexed. 

In ordering the work from other booksellers, order 
TAndsay & BUikiaton'a JPhysictan's Visiting Idst. . 

And in all cases, whether ordering from the Publishers or otherwisOi 
pecify t;Jie size, style, &c., wanted. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publisher 

26 South SlxiH 8t.« ¥KVta«UsVi>>«>'^«~ 



LINDSAY 






& BLAKISTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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ii'lor on Kho".:::- 


rr.:?::^.. A new edition. 





G:irr?i!t on M-'iioil P-i'it^ri-x . . . 2j'0 

Or«Te*' CI n:?:i! .Mo-li^-ino. Now eJ. . 6. Chi 

Grcenhrtw on CiiT'-nio P»r '!ichi!:* . . 2.UU 

Gro<>ji' American Me-lioal liii zrnpi.T . 3.'»U 

Headlan'l on ihe Action ^-f M-.'lioii.e . S.«n» 
Ileftih's Disease* and Injuries of liic J:iivs »i.<'0 

Hewitt on the Disea!ie.< of Women . . o.Om 

Billes' Pocket Anaiomi.-i .... 1.00 

Holmes' Surgical l>i-oa*e? of CbiMren 9.i.»0 

Hufeland'ff Art of Prolondng Life . . l.'Ja 

Hillier t Diseases of Chi.iren . . . 3.00 
Blackeniieon the Larrngoscope. Rkino- 

Mopy, and Diseases of the Throat . Z.W 

Morris on Scarlet Ferer . . . . t 1.50 
Uiiot* & Pepi'eb's Tr«*atise on Dise-ises 

if Children. Fourth edition, rewritten 

and Terj much enlarjfi»d .... ''>.00 

Uazicn*8 Practice of Medicine . . 4.iK) 
UenileDUuIl's .Medical Stu<lent*8 Vade 

Mecum. Eighth edition .... 2.50 
fannaylrania Hospital Reports. Vols. 

1 and 2, each 4.00 

Pteflt'a Lectures on Surgical Pathology 6.04) 

"'cian'sPrescripiiun Uuuk 1.25 
iting List, Various sizes 
0ee CaUlogue. 



Prince's nrthopvdic Surgerj . . $S.OO 
Prince's Plasiic SnrgerT. illustrated 1.60 
Renouinr-i Hisrory of SleiPcine . . 4.00 
Ra-ic.ife on Epilepsy ^'ain.Pamly sis. &c. 2.W 
Law.;on's r-.'rrpire Text-Book of Dis- 
eases and Injuries of the P-ye 
Ruprin«^r on L-iryngoso«ipy. ic. 
Ey:i:i* P'..;'. >-op:jy nf M:irriage . , 
Reese's Analysis nl' Phy^inUigj . . 
Ree*e*s .Vmerican MfJica! Formulary 
Syd-nhiTii Si.c!.=-?y''» RiiMinial KeTrospect 2."<. 
S*i".l^"s Kii l^-niic ^I^•:l■Tliritis . . . 2.00 
Sar.*.^ni ..•« J.";,:..r'.f-rT:i. i*** Action, Mode^ 

of .Vdministrarinn. ic .vc. . . . 2."0 
S!'..k«« on Di«o:i<ie« of the Heart . . 8 IK) 
.*prat:*«'Uh*t*!ric TaMer*. 4to. colM PI. S.CK) 
Skoda on Auscultation and Percusainn 
.Sydenham Society's Pub. Per year, 
Ty?>n's r.:i I'octrine. Illustrated. . 
TaMler*^ Practice of M«*dicine. 5ih ed. 
Tsnnvr un Diseases of Children . . 
Tanner's Index of Diseases . . . 
Tanner's MtMnoranda of Poisons . . 
Trou*<e.iu's CUnirai Medicine. Vols. 

1. 2. and 3. each 

ThompS'-n on Pultnonary Consumption 
Till"? Elements of Female Hygiene 
Taylor's .Morement Cure .... 
Virciiow's Cellular Pathology . . . 
Soelberg Wolls on the Eye. 2d London 

Edition, with Illustrations . . . 
Walker on Intermarriage .... 1.60 
Wythe's P''»ckel Dose and Symptom 

P.i^i.k. Eislith el it ion 1.00 

W':irin;'s Pr:i':tio:»l Therapeutics . . 6.00 
W':ilt..L* Operative Ophthalmic Surgery 4.00 
W ,T-..is g PVaciice. .Abridged . . . 2.00 

Wrijhi on Hei.i-Aches 1.25 

Wol> on I.or'gr. Short, and Weak Sight. 

T!rnl t- lit ion 3.00 

Wi-l.-r's Clinical Hand-Book of Auscul- 

tiiiii-ku and Percussion 1.00 

Han is' l»iciionary of Medical Termi- 

n-vney and Dental Surgery . . . 6.50 
Harris' Principles and Practice of 

Denial Surgery. Tenth edition . 6.00 
Ptonl'.x Dental Medicine 3.00 
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8.00 
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1.25 
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6.00 

6.*.0 



Kohertson on Extracting Teeth . . 
Taft's Operative Dentistry . . . 
F«'>x on the Human Teeth . . . 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry 
Han>iy's Text-Book of Anatomy . 
l.'ii.r- tin lioii-riniiies of the Mouth. 

E litiun. Ci^Iored Illustrations 
Tomes' System of Dental Surgery 

SCIKNTIFIC. 
Cooley's Toilet and Cusmetic Arts 
Ott on the Manufacture of Soap 

Candles 

Pi^sse on Perfumery. A new edition 
Overman's Mineralogy. Assaying, and 

Mining 



2d 



and 



1.50 
450 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 

2.50 
4.50 

8.00 



2.W 
8.00 



1.25 

i.r^) 

6.00 



I Piggoit on Copper Mining . . . 
' Morfit's Chemical Manipulations . 

j CampbcU's Agriculture 1.50 

I Darlington's Flora Cestrica .... 2.25 
\ ^\\\«T ^ \A\«xa on. Alcohol and Tobacco l.OQ 
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